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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tgte fcritef of t$tis little volume ha^ longfbleb a^ustoiped t< 
observe the habits, resf^fces, and privatidns of the l&bdttrij^^aaaa 
of society, and to cherwb^ a lively interest in their wel&p£ hnc 
happiness.* ^dkara conviction that the outwaritcondjtiua dl^theS| 
classes plight be mhte^aTly ameliorated by an improvement in fhei 
moral and prudential habiti, she ha^often.indulged Hie wish tha 
sonfc enlightened^md l/ijevpl»nt faiend'^o they \rue igtgrests 
would furnish them with a familihr compendium, calculated b 
meet their daily round of w£ite, feelings, cirCummances, and duties 
and to suggest friendly |ind # profitable mnts relativeJL cT each.^ • 


Several pefforAanc&s of ^he* kind Jj^c bp§)£fiftd, some* «pro 
bably, with which .hr present writftr is unjcquaiute^ Thpse t^gj 
h^v# fallen in her way she has found cither deficient on accoun 
1 of the scanty circle o£ topics embrace^, or^ufisukable jr orf th< 
mixture of irrelevant and* objectidnablte sentiments. The ’beet 
appeared still to exist, and from fircum8jtances\hlchA>*te unneceo 
sarydtere to detail, fife ^ask which^e would^ fain fo^re assignee 
to ap abler hand has falleji to Her flWqT It has Jfeen puiwjaSTwitt 
, diffidence nnder^i^eep conviction of inability, yetl&o 

without deriving coiteiderab^* pleasure fromdhe sv^^^that haw 
passed under her notioej and should Ar litt^e^orlf^^vS jmb 
servient to the wefl-being of those classes Jor whose use ltiSfle 
signed, and auxiliary to the instructions sod endeavours of thdb 
benefactors, she will .feel satisfied that she has not wholly iaiid 
*in attaining/he desired object. ^ • 

• iVjp. 1825. 
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v Sup* were the slntimrots expressed on firsfc sending-fortl^ this 
little volume, The decree of public estimation in which it is 
hekj b^inferred from the jact that about 26,000 copies have 
Y ' /^d in little moretthan fifteen years. Whiie by 4cTmeans 
4diffJrent to thi; circumstance ,pg author*is still more gratified 
“by refeeivi(ig frcclaent tesfimonidfe to its practical usefulness.i 
Although fr^hf Hgie t$ time expense has «not teen spip’ed in 
repa*Hng tffe # stereo-plates, the laje edif\i?s, it mus^be confessed, 
have presented an appearance by no *f£ans satisfactory either to 
^he authftr «r th£ purchaser. The present ertmopKtherefore has 
been’ eptiraJy ne\y set. This has afforded an opportunity of-in¬ 
troducing ifigny important Editions. ^The Whrk, im its ney and 
ijnpmved* form, is again fonrmftttd *to public acceptance j and 
^evpte&to the (^uieftic interests o^ie working classes. 

<- Juke f841. 
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INTRODUCTION* ' 

* ' 

1. It is my intention, like^oirte othef writer of thepfesent^ 
day, to number my paragraphs, that they may he the- nlore 
easiltre^erred to, as occasion requires. . « „ « ? 

2. «t is very desirable that the labouring claaefl^-tosrmety 
should be respectable and comfortable in their cilpcimnst&nfes ; 
that they should be able to provide themselves withdecent 
habitation, wfcobsome food, apd suitable raisAent* 

piness of evely benevolent person is advanced by obseTuujff * 
andk by promoting the happiness of those aronner h&h ; 'ittst 
in p^pportiem as its population istfariving and contented, in' 
that proportion is ja nation vsevuied^ both against^invadb^fooef 
and internal discord. * 1 » ^ , -* 1 . 

3. The well-being of aij persons, and espi^ially of the' 3a?£ 

bourmg classes, greatly depehds upon themselves; upon their 
own exertions; their ovVn management; and own$i\* 
positions. If # am}Yb*jo, reasonable hqpts canJ?e;sugge^ 
which may assist thcmjn the better regulation of thesai^ 
hints deserve to be kindly receded, atWtively aonaf* 
and Cheerfully acted upon. t * 

• 4. Many hooks have been written on such subjects. S 
of them have been too e';pensivft or'Jou Warned for gen 
use; and seem rather calculated ta point put to gentlemen 
and farmers how they may be lie fit their tenams imd labour* 
ers. dTheae are exceedingly good in their place, bpt t&hy 
not discourage a cheap and familiar work, lifce the pswlent, 
which aims to set thflse people on conniving how they afcay k . 
benefit themse^sass^/There are other vl&ks, a^b-essed 
the labouring classes themselves, written in a «tym fU&Eleittly 
familiar, furnishe^ af a moderate expanse, and which Con¬ 
tain much sound and judicious information and reflection; - 
but in whictf are artfully mi^ed up many things of a very eh- 
jectionable nature and tendency. "Sondte thmgs jsre q^i" 
gether which have no real, natural, or necessary oonL*sftgi 
each other; and some are set in opposition,»asi ‘ 
not exist together, which in reality are * "* 
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Such wrjt^iy perfectly well know this„t:> be 
;^he eager, and tnust be fylly, conscious of iriferepri'senting things 
purtpse to mfclead theinreaders, and\o sejve a party. 

5. from ’both these passes of writers, ‘whatever*be 
toet wilhsnitablb.to the design of the present work, ^jfiU be 
^freely ljorrowed and brought into it. Those who mc&n well, 
will be glad tha*' any* of their remarks shctild be brought 
.more within.the reach of those persons for whose use they 
were^Sesignad; and theedisp^easure of that class is not re-. 
gardedfvmo, while thej pretend to build the po6r manracom- 
/ortab^eCottage, wouldsecretiy updeynin^the very foundation 
upon whif-h it stands. The present writer has no motives to 
conceal, n^ p^rty to serve, fthe only design^in little 
work>i* <b bung Torwrffd a few observations, suggested by 
congnbn ■ sen$e, and appealing |o the* common sense of the 
reader. Common sense is a most valuable quality, and hap¬ 
pily & is«ong in Which the labouring classes are not deficient, 
jf what is here set down, or any part of jt, ri nctfagreeable to 
commdti sense, let it be rejected. If that is the worst that 
comes of a hook, no greafaiarm is done. If it should ii f any 
shape br degifee promote*the Cottager's comfort and re e spect- 
a^ili t y v ks endwjjl Be answered, and the author’s labour well 
'repaid. Vi • 0 V, 




CHAPTER I* 


OP MORAL CHARACTER. 

* * 

4 s- # e 

6. MYjdesi^jjp ig, to ttea t of Cottage comforts, and the means 

*of promoting them. J*et us; then, begin at the beginning, 
and see tjjat we Jpy a gooc^oundatiop. This foundation can 
be v rfb*-other thhn a good riforaT character; for it is in vain to 
talk of comfort, ^h^Ce there is a laz/, drunken, tyrannical 
husband; m^an »2fe, slatternly, artful,s*pq»i»rrelsome wife'; 
or wher^. their character for dishonesty, or oth^r vice, is 
such as shuti them out front the enjpldyiqent and respect of 
their more opulenfcjieighbours,. f r 

7. A good* dh&rac^er arises $*om the cultivation of good 
moral 4>aWs. A min is* honest, just, and upright in all his 
dealiq^H%e establishes a character for honesty; he is aqr 
counted a person to be trusted. He always speaks the truth 
Keyword is take®, nobody tlynks of doubting itt, He does 
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evd|j ©n’k akiadness, as opportunity offers; bestir 
• strife; bears »o ill-willne get! .*thf character of-a 
peaceable, anfl good neighbour.. • ^ JJ 

$. y»he»^speak of such ana'fcuch virtues a*«wtted fcot^e 
labdfmng classes, we do not intend any thing disparagmgor 
degrading, as though we were recommending a, meaner class 
oLyirtues—no /uch thing—the sanfi^ virtues hie -suitable to 
all; without them, a lord cannot be either respectable or 
, happy, but he may exist labourer, the other hand, 
knowk that his character is his bread*; and nernaps it is well 
for him that he has this motive* as well as others, to influence 
him in the pursuifof wflat bright. . 

9. Such a character as is essential to the comfort and. re¬ 
spectability of a cottager and his wife sj^uld, bd- fomied in 
early life; for if onde*they are married, and vice! and,misery 
have taken possession of their dwelling, it will he a veryliard 
matter to driyp them out. The good qualities, therefore, 
which we slfdl speak 4 of, are^such, as it is earnestly to b^do- 1 
sired that young people may constantly cultivate, nnd that 
thA may have tht*m formed’ into#’settled habits, before they 
tliiim of settling themselveSvftfr l\fe *" , „ 

10! Those young persons, who a few year^ience will /'in¬ 
stitute the great body of \he labouring cl site of 
expect now to find eithei* Pa domestic service, in apprentice¬ 
ship, or in the Jaouse of tjieir parents, assistinstfthe fatllKrjV 
his calling, or the tpother in her domestic cares*. AV^fiaJl 
speak of suc¥i moral* habits as thosl* jcircutnstances will call 
into exercise, such as Vill establish forthe individual a good 
chaiUcl^r in them. n 


. "ll. Integrity is the first moral virtue, tl?s basis of al\that 
is valuable in character. # For suppose was inquiring the 
character of a servant, and should, be‘told that she was ac¬ 
tive, cleanly, good tempered,rand possessed *a dbfcen other 
good»qua^ties, who*-would -reckon her character worth any 
thing if it must be added, * but sl» is not honylst ? ’ vVelVthen, 
let ^^fung people, vho‘ wish to bfe respectable aqd happy 
4lr rh life, cultivating the stalest integrity in all 

th dealings. By honesty,.! do not mean merely abstaining 

fry puch*acts as. if detected,-would Expose to a halter or a 

pit Lbut a nice ’feeling of principle, that would shrink from 
thd^ 'halledt and most secret fraud, qr a'ct* of unjust gain. 
Sho&fme a youth, who, if an account is made out g,shilling 
^or a penny in his favour, points it out, and return^. itfas soon 
as the error, is detected; or who, when tempted by com¬ 
panions tu take some little perquisite not ^expressly allowed, 
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steadily refuses to make use of the smallest p&rt of his,pias¬ 
ter’s or -his parent’s property, without express permission; 
knd 1 will show sou ofte who possesses the firrft requisite to 
respectability ana happiness. A person of anodW cast, who 
takes every little .mean advantage that presents itselijfVho 
*how and then takes a pinch of tea, or a sip of wine, <br one 
Sfpple out of p heap, or. one penny out of a tip, goes the wgy 
to ruin and misery. If a person surroundea with plenty 
1 yields.'to such temptations, wh^t maf they not be led to, when 
pinched with w^uit, aiJ0 surrounded by a starving family t 
j\nd if a«child does nofr hold sacred the property of a parent, 
is it likely that that of a husba&fl or wife will be more so ? 
And* in the (married life, what happiness can there be,without 
mutusvjk/jokhdqfice^. If property is disposed<>of by one party, 
witheud the Concurrence of the other, of if even such a sus¬ 
picion exists, comfort soon forsakes that dwelling. 

1241 4 >romis<$ to enliven my * remarks jvith anecdotes. 
■Take tlie following, as showing f the value of strict integrity, 
both tocchardeter, and success in life. 

*. 13. “ A nqbleman, lateiyrti^veiling in Scotland r was as’ted 
for akns in the, High Street of^EJhaburgh by a little ragged 
b^] u he said h% hade no change: upon which the hoy offered 
1* ' life it. Tlis lordship, m oraer to got rid of his impor- 

, gave him a piece of silvefr/which the boy conceiving 
l be clanged, ran of£ for the purpose.- On his return, 
not finding h*is benefactor, who he eypectejlirould have waited, 
he watched for sevferaj ’days in die place where he had re¬ 
ceived, the .money, piirsuing' his occupation. At length the 
nobleman happening §gain to pass that way, he accosted'him, 
and<put the change he had procured into his hand, counting 
it wjfk -great exactness. J Hjfs lordslpp was so pleased with the 
boy's honesty, that h£ has*placfid him at school, and means to 
provide foi'him.” t * 

14. “ TJiere was a poor, but honest widow womap, wl>^ had 
a large family; brought flheiff up to work hard all the week, 

an</ go decently dres§?d to .church oh tlfb Sunday: she oft^n 
found it difficult tOh£t them out; but thoyQh-tkoir clothes were 
so patched, that it was hard to- tell whidh was thft master¬ 
piece, + yet‘them was never a hole to be* seen in them; and, let 
them be ever so coqfse, they were sure to Be clean. One of 
her boys worked •forp gentle map farmer in the* parish, and 
one da^ his master Aid tb him, 4 Here, Will, are a couple of 
pair o|%ojjif smallclothes for you, I kndw your mother is a 
tidy womap, and*makes the best of an old thipg.’ Will car¬ 
ried them home highly delighted, and good-naturedly wished 
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ifher to ifiend one pair upjfcl his younger brothel; but* 
she thought i^S. pit $ to cut them smal\pr, so mended one pail* 
to serve Wil4 fior Sundays^and put the otHbrs carefully by. 
Ndtydv fwo^ear^ elapsed, and at l^pgth, th^ first pair being 
completely gone by for bettermost , the second were inquired^ 
alter; ftie careful mother brought tljpm d#wn to repair, an(L 
ear turning out one of the pockets, discovered a five pouno 
note. She immediately ty>ok it to the gentleman, ana said, • 
. withy^reat simplicity, that she had broifght beck the "bank 
note that wa£ left in his honour’s poetet. He than&d her, 
and said he never # should*£jve missed it; he greatly corn.* 
mended her honesty, but sunned hefr to return home without 
any ^)ther inward than that which she |ound in her Own 
bosom, the conscibu|nqps of having flerfofmec^a yi^toMfction. 
She did not expect any oth«r, therefore she was not 'disap¬ 
pointed, but went home very contented and cheerfuL and 
completed ljer mending job by the time her sbn roturtiecrfroii^ 
work. ‘Mother,* said he, as he entered the cpttage, Hhe 
’squire wants to syeak to yoy, andyou and I are ordered to. 
go i\p together in half an hqpr;*what- qpi he Vant of us ? 

I’m sure I have done n (fthfng to‘Have anger bb'wit.’* ' W*e 
shall hear when wc get theye,’ answered bis ' 'tl^ 

out some suspicion of theyrmture of his business m; 

but little anticipating the substantial proof she tflas to r rec£,ife 
of his approbation of her conduct. • Will having.<fieanedjf5iR» 
self, accompaqiecVhic. mother to the fS*m, J» the half were* 
assembled all the work people, besides two or three neighbour¬ 
ing gentlemen. On the entrance of Mrs. Coifs and he* son, 
th^master related to all present the affair of the bank note ; 
•he then replaced it iq*his*pocket-boqJi, aud*took out^onb of 
double value , which he presented t# .t^erpoor widoW, *and 
added, that both from the conduct bf her aonyasinca he had 
been employed on the farm, aifd from«the circumstance of his 
having bee*! brought % up und^y so good a mother, b> e felt the 
fullest confidence in his integrity* ayd should' appoint him*as 
his bailiff, to manage *the affairs of a smalL farm, » fiPw milfea 
distant. The wMqjr-and her son, as raay*be supposed, were 
overcome\yith joy 4 ,nd gratitude, and^the company present 
seemed disposed tq divide their applause between the honesty 
of the peasant, and the generosity of the tnaftpy.” 

15. “Joseph was sent on«an errand* to Mr. Russell’s, the 
great linen-draper’s sjiop, and had a pound note given bim to 
4>et changed. It was just at dusk that he took the monoy; he 
wrapped it care Sully in a piece of paper, and as soon as h^ got 
home,-he cflunted it by the candle, to see Aat all was right; 
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when lb! among it he fount Jfiat a golden sovereign ha*d 
sriven to him instead ofa'silver shilling: awav he ran be 


;• V 

had Imen 


*en 

given to mm instead o£a‘si!ver shilling: hwayfyTran back to 
the shop, with th? money in«his hand, and addressing himself 



it you right, and -you must have, dropped part an going homf 
m m Nor, sir,’ returned Joe, * it was quije safe wrapped up in my 

paper? and when I ?ame flb count it over I found’- >h!’ 

interrupted the hasty sllopman, ‘it does not signify telling us 
" you found; we have no timjftcfcattend to these kind of 
s; if%it had not beeft meddled with from the time I gave 
l, you would jiave foundnt right enough.’ • Th^n^ster 


4 


what you found; we have no tijp^tc*attend to these kind of 

thiifgs . 

it you,. _ 

of th^ho^Jiaflpentng t<? overhear soqie^hiftg of the dispute, 
cam? tip, ancUasked Joseph what ho missed. * I do not miss 
any thing, sir,’ replied the hoy; ‘ but I have brought back a 
■jovereigit, whicfcPwas given me in Mistake ; will vyu please to 
:ak£ it, and^ive me a shilling instead* * •Certainly I will,’ 
Returned the master; ‘ aijd 1 ant very mu^h obliged to you 
for your horffesty. ,You srom Jo he a poor lad; and as^the 
monej^was gifen you in Aistake* afld you were not known at 
^ejhqg, it wfttildVery likely npver have been missed or 
traced: the thoughfof this mus^havo been a strong tempta- 
tibmto you th keep it for your owft use ; how was it that you 
Washed it ‘iliave been taught?sir*’ saicPJosepli, ‘thatmy 
Huty fo my neighbyuifis, to do k> othurs^s d should wish 
them to do to me, if jfcwcre # in their place. I know that if I 
had given <Jut ji penny in mistake, I should wish tc^ have it 
returned, much morwsuch a sum us this. So I made nuste 
baeft with it, feefdre.theje wa6 time to.1% tempted to keep it.’* 
‘ Yflu*liave acted wifely, afld nobly,’ said Mr. Bussell; ‘ may 
you ever lje ajiaWed to persevere in the path of rectitude! 
But now, as you have* judged so fairly, and performed so 
faithfully f'hat I had a fight to ^cfeire *>fyou, tell me, uAat do 
you think you^can reasonably desire of me?’ ‘Thai: you 
• sHbuld flunk me ml, honest- boy, sir.’ ‘ I*do so, my good lad ; 
and will gif^ou? convincing proof oi*tf. - ’*I have just no& 
been to inquhre the c^racter of ftn err^id hoy, ymo has ap¬ 
plied to me tor employment; he is a'mucji stouter lad than 
you, and his h»|e,rrmster tells me he is quick and cldVer, but 
inclined to be sly: things a character I caimot bear.; hut 
your conduct, my laa, in this instance, is a character for you. 
I value integrity far above th'e highest abilities; so*go hom% 
to ypur parents, and tell them that, if they «re willing, you 
may come here tb-morrow morning.’* Joe andliis parents. 
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you^jiay De sure, could make n<* objection to so good an offer.* 

• He went to his place the next aay, whpre he still continues^ 
giving great ^jftisfacfion to his master his kdelity, diligence, 
and cty'dity? and» the shophaan, Who is a worthy young man, 
beirff grieved that he had spoken db hastfrrtana harshly to a 
good atd honest boy; has ever since proved a kind friend to* 

; and, besides many other goodr*©aturqfl hgtions*has, iff 
Ins leisure hours, taught him to write and cast accounts.” 

16. Very nearly connected with integrity is Sincerity.' A 

* consent habit of speaking the truth oily, and<guarding against 

any thing like an intention 4o deceive,nr conceal what fe true* 
I don’t know any fine tnin§*that tends more to yutual*re¬ 
spect, agd mutual happiness, id a family or other Society, than 
whc% one feels that they can fully rely ufJon ayhalP tjji^other 
says; there is then lfb Concealment—no prying —^10 jealousy 
—no suspicion. Mrs. Taylor, in her truly valuable ‘ Present 
to a young Servant,’has«so happily illustrated ^.hew e^lls of 
lying and irisinceiity, that I tyke the liberty of insertingjief* 
narrative, assured that my readers will find it both entertain¬ 
ing |md instructive. * ^ , 

17. “Hannah Perry was dfe daighter of poor cottagers; 
who having no good principles themse4ves,*of course were 
unable to instil them into *their children*. The motheFVSl 
in the constant habit of fytihg to the father, to account far 
the money she squandered,away in gin, in eiiuflj «n ounc3fc^f 
Jine tea, and quarterns of fresh butter, and # in a variety ofi 
other uimeeessaiy expenses, by which mhn f of the poor in¬ 
jure their circumstances, impoffe upop the charitable and 
humble*and become burdensome to Jhe parish, when they 

.might maintain themselves decently by their o^u industry, if 
they chose. * ’ • * ‘ • ,, 

“ When Hannah perceived that her father jyas sometimes 
imposed upon, she began to flunk tying a verynonvenient 
thing 4 for^he had rf*>t gleamed to consider^ that it is the off¬ 
spring of vice, and the par^tit of misery. Bein|f a girl, of 
t quick parts, she sooif became as dexterous as her mother,«in 
every kind of deceit and falsehood. Shdftfte^obtained her 
parents’ ptaises foi* the trtyks she practised upon themselves 
—they thought them so droll and so^clever. • ‘ 0 Hannah! 
what a*liar you are, girl’!’ the father wpuld say laughingly, 
clapping her op the b^ck: agd the mother* ift/ba to observe, 
that it was a hundred to one but hef girt would get o» in the 
jvorld, by hook or bf crook. • * # 

“ In process, of time, into the world she went .to try hex* 
fortune : ©6course, Bhe was extremely ignorant, but naturally 
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c very sharp; so that, in gqnpral, she required to see 'awning 

c but once done, to he able to v do it herself. She had a sort of r 
pride, which delightecftn performing things wellj not bo much 
to serve and oblige her tnistrestf, as to sot Tiewelft g>ffl end 
show how clevef t ime waff; and though brought up in^fairty 
t way, she soon discovered that, to be thought clevef, it was 
necessary *shpuld Ue^cleanly. Cleanly, therefore, she be¬ 
came ; and as idleness formed no part of her character, she 

* found the habit not so difficult to acquire as some are £pt to, 

«imagine.—And<now wA the turning point in Hannah’s fortune. 
jHaa the natural ability 1 which sheapqpsessed been united to a 
principle,of uprightness,* little^cire and attention would have 
established 1 her character as ft valuable servant: sbe plight 

* have^ono credit Fo her station, and proved a comfort#to all 
aropnd her. But with all her capabilny^she was liable to fre¬ 
quent mistakes, arising from her ignorance and inexperience, 
which, in ouder'cto excuse or conceal, she had always a story 

'“ready; and as she had no fatheyr at hand to extol'her ingenu¬ 
ity, shoused secretly to congratulate herself upon what seemed 
almost like#a natural talbiit.—But however clever Iiafinah 
might«be, she found mistresse# whs were as clever as herself, 
and who were ^as dexterous in find ing out falsehoods as she 
S$afl‘~at inventing them. A single* one may perhaps pass un¬ 
discovered, though never unpublished, sooner or later; but 
dfeo/ cannot be habitually. practised withoutvdeteetion. Han¬ 
nah Soon found that neither her cleverness nor her civility 
(for she had a vbr/' smboth tongue) could atone for her want 
of sincerity,; of courge she femo\ ed from place to place; and 
as she could seldom obtain a character, she had itfveftted a 
variety of stojiea. with surprising ingenuity, which were*al-* 
waypeeady upon naflh Occasions, and'Which were judiciously 
chosen according^ to r the aircuipstances of the case. Either her 
late mistress \fras far distant in the country, or dead, or some¬ 
thing, or any thing that might suk her purpose, and serve her 
tupi. InSdue V)me, hdwevtr, She found that it was easier to 
get out of place, than to £et in to oiie, notwithstanding all her 
plausible stoQ£s. .'^Experience might have instructed her to 1 
alter her course and amend her wa^s, but the habit bad become 
so powerful, Ohat Bhe uad almost forgotten how to speak truth 
upon the most common occasions; and she frequently per¬ 
sisted in an hfitfuth, till she almost believed it herself, and 
often littered falsehoods’before sbe was aware of them. 

“ Aj,.length, in an evil hour for him; a labouring man in 
the neighbourhood became acquainted with her, not at first 
with any intentiop of marrying, but merely to enjoy a little 
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mr#cejfbchat r though in a short time the wonderful - f storie^ 

. sheSold, of tlje higji "places in ♦hfch she had lj,ved, the great 
confidence placed la her by her mistresses, the amazingly grand 
things she jjfhckseen, and the cleVer things *she had done, the 

f reaJroTers she had from Lord su»h a oji^’s butler, and the 
>uk#pf such a one’s valet, quite captivated the man; and 
as her conduct towards him became so increasingly kind and 
Condescending* as to leave no doubf on Wb mind respecting 
her partiality towards him, he was encouraged to make her, 
• the^ffer of his person ; especiallya^she gave him 1 to under¬ 
stand that she had saved a handsom^ sum hi service,* which 
made the step appear *noW quite so imprudent ks at first hft 
feared some might think it. « The 'remaining cjpfcbts which 
he iiadj respecting what could induce her te> iqgrry a poor, 
working man, who «oi»ld earn little more thaff eaougT^gr his 
own subsistence, he got rid«of, by concluding that there must 
bo something in himself passingly agreeable ! Whei^ how¬ 
ever, William Jenkins set about furnishing liis W'msh, in ordq^ 
to hasten the happy dhy, he Pondered that she did not dbme 
forward with a little money towjyal defraying the expenses; 
but she said her money was in the handsaof a ffiend, aqd this 
friend was in the country: so Jcnlfins thinking that whenever 
it did come it would be welcome, and impati^t to sesursdsttg^ 
a bargain, lest it should drop through his fingers, contrived to 
save enough by half starving himself for. a fey montljp"to 
purchase an olq^ bedsteafl, a few*rickety chains,* a tab|t^ dlfll 
a broken hutfch,«a rusty kdfttle, and a'few cracked plates anfl 
platters, pots and pans: and In did again wonder that she 
app<sarad so well contented with all tlfis, an$ often repeated 
tea himself the words of the old son«*, 4 Only see what # love 
* can do.’ * , » * • 

44 And so in due time tkey were mtrrifca, and in duo !ifhe he 
discovered his mistake, and stjdid she too she found that 
quitting service, an^ getting a husbaftd, add being Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins* was hot quite so delightful gn affair as*sj)e head expected. 
Ajs to the money sh$ had saved, it soon appeared that she*had 
friend either in town or country, norponey oittfer. Mu-* 
tual disaftpointmest produced mutual diifike^hd discontent, 
especially «as she opuld ifbf nojr, as fcrmerly yfter a dispute 
with hpr mistress? give .warning, and go off in a huff. 

“It was observed above, that she vfas.iyit cleanly from 
principle; and now Having, # as shewim^gined, no further pur¬ 
pose to ^erve by it, she relapsed into all the dirty am| slothful 
* ways in which she had been brought up, an<| proved fti every 
respect that she was her mother’s own daughter . Her old 

« 3 9 
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rctradc of lying she still industriously followed, and taught jf; to 
her seven vagabond childred* The husband, yho was iJatur- 
*ally of a frank* ajid open disposition, finding that she could 
never be“ depended on, gretf suspicious, cross,»af^ si^ky. ^As 
she always told snipe falsehood respecting tlie way the npsney 
c went, he as constantly tried to make a secret of ana 
•when ft camev If shC wanted any thing on trust at the 
chandler's shbp, /ne was never at a loss for sdfrie story to siTIt 
“her .purpose; and w f ]ien payment could no longer be delayed, 
she nac^ recourse to same 6 means to procure the n*3ney • 
from ‘her husband, whp advanced it always grudgingly, not 
^believing a word she said. If the*clfildreci were detained at 
home frofa£hc Sunday school, she furnished them with an ex¬ 
cuse to acfcourfi. foi it; apd she was so dexterous in iifveuting 
a different tne^every time, that they did not long needTheir 
mother’s assistance. But she soon found, that as neither her 
husbrnd nor her f children could depend upon her, so she had 
^uo one on v&om she could depend; confidence and comfort 
were banished together, and the house became a scene of 
quarrelling and confusion.^ « t 

“ J,n process of time her childr^n sallied forth into the world 
to get their living, apd to be the torments of their employers, 
& tbeiMnothci^ ^nd # grandmother had been before them: so 
dp vicious habits descend from o^c generation to another. Of 
corpse they^were frequently leaving th^ir piques and returning 
Rome^to devour the scanty morsel barely sufficient for their 
parents. William Jenkins died, and left laid wife in deplor¬ 
able circumstances. ‘She wr.s naturally so handy and clever, 
that many Tamil 1 ies would gladly have employed liar, if her 
unv(prthy disposition had not^been so notorious. • 

“ j\nd there in fcr forlorn and darksome hut she still lives, * 
destitute and friendless, only recollected by the families she 
once served efer ‘ that lying Hannah / ’ Her last resource is 
the workhouse; Ind the only friends sljo can boast are the 
overseers Of t.h ^ parish f ! ” r f 

As a contrast to this, is presented the following pleasing 
anecdote of President Washington. f , 1 

18. “WheJTGcorge Washington was abojit six yc,jrs of age, 
some one ma^le him tl.e present' ofah^tehet: of which be¬ 
ing, like most children, immoderately fond, he wentj about 
chopping every thirig that came in his way: a»d going into 
the ga#3en, he unluckily‘tried i£s edge' on an English cherry 
tree; which he barked so terribly as to leave very Ijttle hope 
of its recovery. „ The next morning his father saw the tree,- 
which was‘a great favourite, in that condition*; and inquired 
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wHicphad^done the mischief, declaring he would no'c have^, 
takSa. five guineas for the tree; Jml nobody could infor& him. 
Presently a£tef, hovgever, George caiqe with £ne hatchet v» 
his hand into ^he place inhere 4ys father *Was, who imme- 
dijftgjp Suspected* him to be the culprit. * (Jeofge,’ said the 
old gwitleman, ‘ do you know who killed *tkat beautiful little^ 
cherry tree, yonder m the garden ?’a Thetohijd hesitated fop, 
wmoment, and ihcn nobly replied, ‘ lt:an’t 4ell a lie, papa;— 
you know I can’t tell a lit;.. I did cut it with my hatchet.’—-* 

• ‘ Hue to my arms, my boy! ’ eaclaitned his father, * run To my 
arms! Gladf am I, George, that you killed rfiy tree ;*far you 
have paid me for i^a th®uf%qjlfold ! ^Such an act of heroisnr 
in my son is of more worth than & thousand ch#rry trfees, 
though 4>loss*>med with silver, and their fruits «of gold!’ ”* 

Persons who h&v^ jeined together in aecrtvigf otflhrs, if 
they should happen afterwards to he connected together* are 
sure to be unhappy through mutual distrust. I hav^. seen 
several instances of great unhappiness in fhe •niart’ied life, 
arising from this tery^circumstance. • 

19. I think 1 nyiy uext sot dowp Prudence. Prufience ig 
wisdom put in practice. It te^clnfs what ig proper to be done, 
and ivhat to be avoided*: ft also Suggests the best ^neans, 
manner, order, season, and method .of &oing£or lea^ing^u^ 
done. This is a valuable*qjiality in a servant or apprentice; 
when they can judge, without being continually told,—wHht 
is suitable to their circumstances send situation-r&hat is^mdSf 
for their master^ interest and respectability—what *is th<? 
wisest thing to be done at the present*moment, and how it 
may J>esfc be done, so as to secure the well-dmng of all that is 
required, without suffering one duty to jostle out another. 

* This will also he foqfld an invaluably qualify in a poor rSan’s 

cottage: teaching what isdesirabfe, atidssvkat is practicable— 
what had better be pursued, and when, and b®w—and what 
had better be let alone, don& without, or deferred. This 
qualify wik be especially called into fcxerciae^n tly choice of 
a partner for life—aq imprudent ^tep here would be the ruin 
of happiness for life. J • • • « 

* 20 . Forecast or Jjrood Management is pru&ence in a par¬ 
ticular shape. It fs^L valuable quality, 0 md one ip which some 
young persons ara lamentably deficient. Those who possess 
it can perform twice the work, with half *he # bu$tle and fatigue 
-—just as a good packer will* do up^the*pame parcel of goods 
in half the compass^ he has a notion of forming hj£ layers 

♦into square rows and a regular ’pile, and filling up eve*y little 
chink. The difference is perpetually seen in household affairs; 

• m 
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perhaps in af&irs so small that it woulcl seem impost:, 
they should ngaterially influence -the peacp and^comfort 
family; but, on examination /want of forecast m small things 
will be found thl sole cauafe, in many families,*of pprpetpal 
altercation and cp^fusionc. A servant knows she nas twe or 
Jfive minutes on her hands, before she will be wanted f$#«ome 
particular service. ' If s^e be destitute of forecast and good 
management, 1 •perhaps she will Bet about something that woiM 
*iake. her half an hour or an hour to do. She has uo sooner 
begun, than the belt ri^ga* she is obliged to l^ave, an# has * 
her ta$& to begin again Perhaps she is discouraged—and 
the next time says, ‘ Well, it renlfy ft nofaworfo while to set 
about any thing just for two or three minutesso she throws 
away the t^wo or three njinutes, which she pan never^riok up 
agaiy IJfroughoTit the day. t A good manager bethinks h?rself 
of something «that will take just three or five minutes to do, 

. and phich might as well he done |t that moment as at any 
^pther. She*does it—and that is on her mind and care : it 
wilfnot^spring forward at any ffiture h6ur of the day, to vex 
her mistress by finding it ijpdone, or herself, by being called 
away/rom sor^e other business to dp it.—* There are the beds 
tor be made—and thp breakfast things washed—and pudding 
4 tscL> 4 >ot&toeg t£*he boiled for dinner.’ A bad manager re¬ 
ceives these directions from heat mistress—and to work she 
goefe with bustle enough, perhaps, as if she yrould accomplish 
Sr all, Jong before diimer time. 'She makes the beds, and 
comes down to*wash tno breakfast*things—^©hMear, oh dear, 
was ever any thing stf provoking—not a drop of water in the 
kettle^ andThe fire jufifc out.’ Then the sticks and the bellows 
go tp work, (by the wrfy, I never knew any but a bad manager 
who fpund it ‘nectary .often to use the bellows,)—at length* 
the Water boils, and£hef clock strides—why—what o’clock is 
that ?—my piMdiftg ouglit to he in—and it is not made, nor 
any water set on for it—well, I must usq. this, and do the tea- 
things aftenwar^s*- The pudding is made, and puffin, half an 
hodr later than it should be—then to. work again, to- heat 
water for the tea-things—it boils—but she must now first ptyt 
the potatoes dff, or they will not be half depe by dpmer time. 
The potatoesjare put fcn, and the Water poured out—but now 
the family are assembled for dinner, ana foe cloth must be 
laid—and the ^potatoes are all but raw, and the* pudding but 
half bailed—and the^vater cold*and the tea-things not wash¬ 
ed upland the mistress displeased, and foe house thrown 
into cdufusion. , It seems never to occur to a bad manager,* 
that there tire some things, which, if once set a going, go on 
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by tlwm^lres. If she had but supplied the fire with qoals, 
jt wonkl have dfawn, up—and ah. ‘on the kettle, the water 
would have boiled R>r the tea-things rtirhile she made the 
bedsj—an^ th£ fire would have b&en at liberty for the pud- 

• ding-wffter to be set on-—and all the mischief would have 

been pifeyentecL How would this dispositioirdo to carry into 
a cottage ? £ * . * • < 

fl. My next virtue shall be Self-denial. clfoose rather 
to put this than good tempar; for temper J look upon as part 
of Unoriginal constitution, whidh it is qur province noj posi¬ 
tively to alter, but to regulate and mak$ the best of. ,Alnd I 
think self-denial will be ifiuniUhe most (I will add the only) 
effectual regulator of, temper. Self-denial will rectify a bad 
tempw, afhd without it a good temper is no* to be relied on. 
Good humour is all very well, and lasts just as long iys ^11 
goes on smoothly; but when laughs and crosses "come in the 
way, self-denial must be called into* exercise, # -or temper #vill 
soon lose its ground. Oh I have seen many a smiling merry 
girl, after a few years’ Hardship* and privation in the xqprried 
life, become a poor? peevish, <fretfq^ discontented Creature; « 
so that it has been said with # t iuth and justice, ^ You igqpld 
not know her to be the same.’ Good humour is a dripht 

* colour in the web of life; but self-denial onlySsan makc-iVsr* 
fast colour. A person who*i» the slave of selfishness has so 
•many wants of his.own |o be supplied, so many giterests%oT 
his own to support §md defeftd, that fie ^as no leisure to ^udjT* 
the wants and fbtOrests of dthers: it is impslsible that he 
should be happy himself, or make those afound him so. Did 
you evtr see a group of selfish children,•quariplling around 
theii*feast or their toys;? you saw # then, Ih their violence s$id 
squabbles, a lively picture in miniature of $ Family of sql^sh 
individuals. I need not stay to calculate.Mb w much happiness 
is to be found in the cottage wjhere the hnrfbaiftl’s stfiidy is, 
how lar^e a portion of,his earnings he 5an retain for his own 
gratification^ without being reckqped • quite brute to his 
wife and family; and the "wife’s, how much she can wheedle 
bim* out of, or gain secretly, to support he*^ own finery and 
indulgence *—wherq«both are contriving to obtain for them¬ 
selves the most plents£nl shaf e‘ of a scanty meal; *pr the dain¬ 
tiest bit of a coarsOnc; or the best seat by the fireside; or 
the least laborious share of any task that ft t© be performed. 
If any young person, wfto looks forward t« a cottage lifi^ will 
please for % moment to fancy such a cottage scene, it may tend 
t» suppress those risings of selfishness which .would grudge 
to perform aqy little service, not expressly stipulated for; or 
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refuse to share the burden with a fellow*servant; murmur 
at his sharjpg some pro A ^r perquisite; in^hort, that*^oul(^ 
aim to get ai much,land do as little, to*extort as many bene¬ 
fits, ana impart as few, a? possible. • * 

22. Industry is a virtue most essential to thS charter and. 
the happiness of the labouring classes of society ; # » steady, 

. persevering jndttstry, that leads them to take pleasure in their 
regular employment, 1 and will induce them to spend evenHhe 
odds and ends of time, called leisure, in activity, not in indo-. 
lence. ■ It'is a pi ty to Hear so many healthy girls now^a-days 
inquiring for light places, when, in reality, mil employment 
is in itself a blessing, conduct to hcajjh, contentment, and 
improvement. A person to whom industry is habitual, has 
not the smaHestfdnclination to spend one momentccither in¬ 
dolently er finprofitabjfy. I have knoyn'sowe young *women 
whose daily business is over by five or six o’clock; yet who 
m$y be continually seen with their stockings out at heels, their 
gown hanging r in slits, and their apron strings tied together in 
Knotg—strong symptoms, surely, of a seribus deficiency in in¬ 
dustry. ‘I have known filters> (one in particular at this mo¬ 
ment presents herself to my mind,) who, in much more la- 
• bbribus places, could find time to keep their clothe* neatly 
4 winded, to'^ait their own stockings, and to quilt their own* 
petticoats; (quilted petticoats yc.ro the fashion in those days— 

' ayd good e warm, durable things they were, worth a dozen oil 
'*thp modeS-o cobweb^, I was going to say, and so were the 
wearers too that, perhaps,*• is better let ulone;) aye, and 

they could find time, toq, to sew all their shreds together 
into bed quiffs and table tops against they set up Jioi$ekecp- 
iijg. There was ‘ Yorkshire Molly ’ for one, who lived^ears 
in the house of my parents" Wh*cn she came to be hired, cm 
b§ing asked, if sh<?. vas afraid^yf work, replied, ‘Afraid of 
work! no, i aots I. I came to London on purpose to inquire 
after it. Yea pay me well, and feed me well, and I’ll be 
bound tip doyjke work of^Jwo.’ ' Molly was hired, and'iulfilled 
her challenge—no work came amiss t$> her—no quantity ter¬ 
rified faec. OnJjie first washing day, at breakfast time, her 
mistress offVced ner some directions aboyt putting,up the lines: 

‘ Oh,’ replied Molly, ‘ the linen u all huag out.’.. In like man¬ 
ner she continually amazea her employers, by her indefatigable 
industry. Sl^e^remained with them several years, arid then jre- 
turnpd to settle ir^hec. own country,* rich in- the fruits of her 
own exertions, and the liberality of those whom she had served. 
I knew another, who, in her hours of leisure, during the sum¬ 
mer months, kept a considerable garden nicely weeded and 

. r t> • 
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sweptjJpd'in the winter furnished jh^ children of a numerous 

femilywith socksjof her own kirit^ng.. Her master and mis¬ 
tress were not unmindful of these extra ffad pjasked-for ser¬ 
vices, Sbf 1 e$ the place, after cofitinuing in it above* eight 
years, wfth many honourable and valif&ble tpfeens of respect 
and approbation. It does not need the spirit *of prophecy to 
say, which of these widely different clai&es of younj* wom%n ia ' 
mofi likely to filf their husbands’ cottages with comforts of 
their own earning. The same may l>p said # of the other syc. 
Show %ie the apprentice who rifever leaves hjs fted tijl he 
ought to be opening his shop ghutters; and then nurries down, 
slip-shod, unwashed^and nartlly awal^e—who does nothing 
but what he is compelled to do, and retreats from»duty th$ 
earliesfcpolsibltf moment, to yawn, or sl^mberf orjjamble ajgay 
the evening. Then show ifte his fellow, apprentice, who active¬ 
ly, punctually, and cheerfully pursues the duties of'his calling, 
rendering many a little seryce, without waiting for yi «k- 
press command, frogn the mere habit of activity, which, froqj 
long use, has become happily natural to him; who is always 
about something, either impro\ing lgs mind, or bettering his • 
condition—or contriving something useful for his garents-j-gor 
if it be only constructing a plaything for th^ children; who is * 
'awake and active all tlfe time*he is up ; goqp tef std properly *4 
tired, and awakes properly lfcfreshod. And coul<J you not, , 
almost with Hogarth’s descriptive fidelity, produge me % 
sketch of the cottage to be furnisheef and occupied*by thi?se 
two youths somefseten or tcn*years hence ?• •• 

23. W e must not omit Sobriety. • Drunkenness is ^beastly 
vice—n«—that is a libel upon the brute crektion-va beast will 
not git drunk of his owi; accord. J will sly, then, that it is* 
fillhy, degrading vice; ft vice- that is miinom both to health 
and wealth, credit and comfort. Like^btblr bad*habits, it is 
not formed at once; but arises from taking a &?//e*more than 
is necessary to quench,thirst or digest food; or taking now 
and then a gfhss of something #xtr% or*something stronger, 
on occasion of some extra exertion. The young person (of*. 
lAthgr sex) who has acquired the habit of djfen finding this 
either necessary or agreeable, totters on the ec(ge of a pre¬ 
cipice ; and certainly ttynts ode 'great featfte of a perfect cha¬ 
racter, an<^ one grand*ingredient of cottage happiness. When 
the weather is cold, and the work hard, add «• ‘employer’s 
cupboard or cellar to go to, here* a few pfenck will go, and there 
a few; and iyhen the pence fpil, one cottage comfort willftake 
wine after another; and the house will soon become a scene 
of desolation ,~I have not done with the vangua Jyan$l^> 
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a good character. Th^re. are several yet that mast bY men¬ 
tioned ; they might be branched out ip.to many more; out the 
most essentfol^will fee found under sortie of these. 

^'Frugality is a very essential quality. us .see ajuuth 
(of either sex) 1 careful Gf whatever of a master’s property they 
maybe intrusted withj of the implements of labour/guarding 
them from * injury—jgotting them repaired when necessary- 
making them last as long as 'possible : careful of the proVen- 
der he feeds His, cattle,, with, and the blacking he cleans his 
8hoe$ witfi: careful of the provisions set before him—%eitlter 
practising nor encouraging waste—turning every thing to ac¬ 
count—using decently what isf necessary, and no more—and 
wasting none: careful, too, of his own clothing and earnings— 
saving <*he Ifest--keeping the worst well mended—and laying 
by a triffte for a rainy day. Why*, surely, it is evident that 
such servants are at once irfvaluablc treasures to their em- 
pfoyejs, ^pd forming for themselves habits that bid fair to 
multiply and perpetuate their cottage comforts another day; 
while of those who thoughtlessly and extravagantly destroy 
or consume a master's; property, it may be fairly predicted 
that, they idll not takc^care of their own, or long possess any 
thing that requires care. The same q^ay be said of those who 
'elmstime afi they, earn on their'personal expenses. If, while 
, they have home and food provided, all they gain but just 
serves them for dress ( and pleasure, by, what means is rent 
lifcsly to'bepaid; a.id a cottage furnished; and a family and 
sickness provided for at a future day? ' 1 

$5. teachableness is another most valuable quality. I 
mean, not oiily readiness to learn what is absolutely taught and 
Inquired, but gn aptness to catch, the.knack of doing anything 
liseful. It is a g eat thing to have a disposition, as Mrs. Taylor 
expresses ife, ‘ to use <j,ur eyes, sfhd be able to see other things 
besides thefee which are laid straight before us.’ What, if the 
apprentice takes pains to observe how a journeyman performs 
.a bran da of die busincs&lo which he has not yet been put; or 
, to le$rn of the clerk how to cast an account? he is not only 
rendering jj/s^rvices more valuable to his master, and thtis 
insuring his approbation and regard; bid he is dso qualifying 
himself to-expect better pay when he iliiimselfta journeyman: 
perhaps (for such advancements have bfeen;—perhaps) quali¬ 
fying nimsGlf/at sqme distantperiod, to overlbok journeymen, 
clerks, and apprentices, as head of the establishment. Or what 
if, $ their hours of leisure, the carpenter’s apprentice should 
acquire from the plasterer a notion how to colour a rooln; 
or from the ^gardener how to prune a tree, or raise a crop ? 
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Are such youths fitting thcmsdvfes for essentially promot¬ 
ing the comforts'of tlfeir cottgemt scinyj future fime ? And 
what if the nursemaid, without neglecting her* own proper 
charge, fdtpiirts also the art*of polishing a gr^rc or cleaning 
mahogjfpy; or the house-maid that'of truftqfng a fowl, or 
making a pudding or solips ? such knowledge cannot be .inju¬ 
rious, and may hereafter prove t very TaJuablg. * The person 
who can turn her hand to any thing, is qualified to make the 
tjpst q£ every thing that her owi^ cottage may afford ; andrto 

f ain a shilling {Sand that, perhaps, when^m extra shilling may 
e an essential service to Jier # own family) by occasional as¬ 
sistance in the house*of a richer neighbour. But wh<j would 



* I don’t understand house-maid’s work.’ 1 1 benl; much of a 
needlewoman.’ ‘ I never wife used to nursing.’* l&suoh fdbls 
are bom, they mush be .kept, (if they cannot be cured,) but 
who would expect to find comforts in the cottage of Which 
such was the mistress ? •' , • 

26. Qfcavliiiess, or a habit neatness and o«3er, botlf in, 
.making things clean, #md avoiding needlessly, ig dirt them,. 
This is a branch of a good character in a young*person^ anti 
.very essential to the comfort of a cottage in after-life. How* 
often is the peace families disturbed from wa$t of th!b« 
humble hut useful quality. .The mistress is displeased with 
her dirty cook; who, if we may judge froip her greasy sauce¬ 
pans, musty pudding cloths, and "various other symptoms, 
seen^ bent upon fulfilling, on behalf of Jier employers, the 
filthy proverb, that condemns us« all to * eaUa peck of dftt 
before we die,’—orwitK the qjatternly htpis%fciaid, whose chief 
fear seems to be lest she should disturb th% spjdeps, or.cause 
the furniture to take cold by remitting a thick coat of dust 
or if those be cleanly, h(5w often are there words between them 
and the slovenly apprentice, Mftios# muddy sho£s afe traced 
ftlong the clean oil cldth, or up the fresh-scoured rtaurs; oi> 
the4able cloth disfigured with his gravy or be<ft>»or tne bright 
candlestick ^wantontf bespattered with pillow-grease. The 
very same udMcanlj^nhbits most effectually deslfoy cottage 
comforts.* A djrty, untidy woman will not. cannot keep her 
cottage or her person iruthat orderly^invgtinjf ttfm, which a 
man of decent habits naturally expects and desires, and fciust 
Imve, in order to makeliim satisfied and happy at home* On 
the other hand, it certainly is very vexatious to * neat, orderly 
woman, who has worked hard to get every thing around her 
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clean and bright, wherP a/dirty, slovenly husbarftl cojbs in, 

and flings ^this thing One Ivay, and thjit aribther; and seenft 
wantonly to’ study how hg may soonest effaeg every mark of 
her cleanly ^bours. if all this is patiently horrae 4 ami do* 
mestic broils V® avoided, it must be through the g$istence 
and exercise of^i still/strongcr principle than any have yet 
spokcn^f, # • * - m 

27. Subordination is necessary to the character and happi¬ 
ness of the labouring olassqs. Subordination ; this is^a hajd 
word; let us«try to fxplain it. It supposes Society in its re¬ 
gular orders, from the highest # *o.the lowest. In a regular 
army there are man^degrees from thR colonel down to the 
private ;*an$ unless subordination were maiiitain^ that is, 
unless 6very&n&n. knew and kept tp his vwn rank auj place, 
aftd* discharged its duties, th^ye would soon be an end of all 
order, discipline, and effective service. It is so in societies in 
gdheral—*vek in voluntary societies, whose members are ori¬ 
ginally upon a footing of equality, they find the necessity of 
degftes ; and they agree together to choose from their own 
body a president, a treasurer, a secretary, or whatever other 
, officers may be necessary for the government and arrangement 
of the soci^jpr # ; t<J these they gpe power and authority, audL 
fotSat power and authority they submit. Families are small 
» societies ;• children are necesfarily subordinate, or subject tq 
. iSieir paifpts; and servants to tfceif masters. There is neither 
liiitiship nojylisgratfb in all this. % 


‘ Honoftr and shame from no condition rise : 

* * ^Ict wefi your part; there all the honour lies,’ 9 9 

He who hag never learnt te obey f knows not how to rule*; and 
unless I can het#^of $ young pqyson^of either sex,) that they 
are willing Jo qj)ey» without murmuring or disputing, all the just 
and reasonable commands ftf their parents and masters, I see 
m them no geym of good conduct,,or*comfort ii* the marriage 
state. ?The y outh wno i9 not dutiful and affectionate to his 
•or her parents, and respectful and*obedient to master and mis¬ 
tress, is noW^tll likely to exercise that steady affection,^elf- 
control, and mutual forbearance, whi£h are s<f essential to 
happiness tn married life"; nor yet tb ^xercile that steady, 
gentlo, and well-jegulated authority, without which children 
cannot be pfo^erlwm^paged.* If each keep to their post, all 
goef on smoothly and pleasantly ; but if all want to govern, 
or rfiuse to comply, then all is confusion and contention. 

2$. Xhe tffcxt good quality I shall mention is a cheerful* 
contented disposition; a readiness to look at the bright sine ox 
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*£very^ijig, and tc^make the best $ It. This is a change¬ 
able and imperfect sort $f world. There i§> scarcelv # any thing 
we meet with, bwt^vhat has in # it a mixture of goJd and. evil. 
Much *oJ tiflr hfppiness and misery depend uppfi ourselves. 
It is not «o # much how things are, as how we t&kp them. The 
disposition of some persons leads then to look only at .the 
evilw-in whatever circumstances .they ffappen rfo tse placed, 
they make a point of considering them as affording great 
cause ef complaint. When misfortune befalls them, thejf 
never mend the fnatter by reflecting how fhuch worse it nflght 
have been; and whatever goB^conies ill their way is imbit- 
tered by observing, that something greater or better is pos-* 
sessed *>y Sheir ^neighbour, and might have been* theirs, but* 
for this,«tliat, or the fttlyir «circumstanc® t which,4feoi^U they 
cannot alter, they will not cease J;o bewail. Such yrarmiutert 
are the bane of all enjoyment, both to themselves and to all 
whose misfortune it is to be Connected with thefn. •ThereIs 
another disposition, fvhioh leads*a person to look at his cir-» 
cumstances in the be$t light, and so to find great causef for 
contentment, where others would {mdtmly cauf c of complaint. 
Such a disposition has been prdhouncetl to be wortfl ten thoft- 
sond pounds a year. For my {)art, I think ft in^ajpable; and^ 
I am sure the person who pqgs^sses it, let fiis outward cir¬ 
cumstances be what they may, would make a bad exchange in 
parting with it for tlTe greatest price 4hat could bp* offered? 
For let it be remembered, that even if if w$re ^Jkingdonf, it 
were but a mixed portion still. Thp king or the queen has 
crosses, foilg, and vexations, as well as theilay labourer^ and 
it is tyily by making the best of it, and locking at the bright 
side of the picture, thafthe monJtrch can be Contented anil 
cheerful any more than plain John of JWu* # • 

29. But what has cheerfulness to do With' 8, gctf>d # character ? 
A vast deal. It is a sin both agaifist God* our neighbour, and 
ourselves, to he discontented f pnd not pnly so* £ut would 
stand greatly in the way # of .our usefulness and our happiness 
i* life. As to taking even a servant or an apprentice with a • 
glooiny, smjy, snarlipg Countenance, who eftoidd perform 
every service jvith a grudge, and be alwegrs on the watch for 
something to compla*n*of;—why I would, ten to 8ne, rather 
do all the Vork myself, and bear all the burdeij too;—and as 
to taking such a partner for life, I pity dpse indeed whose 
lot it is—they have need enough of a patient, cheerful depo¬ 
sition to bear up under such* a constant worry. Solitude for 
life would be far preferable, or almost a life speht ill .walking 
the tread-mill*at Brixton, than tp he tied to fluch a partner. 
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N<$—whether in the kitqjbcn, the workshqp, or the jrfttrserv 
above all, in seeking happiness for lif4in a pottage, that's the 
only .disposition to finglt it, that, under eyeiy circumstance, 
cheerfully admits, ‘ things might have been %udhc\|rof8e to¬ 
day; and we.w'ill live in hope of their being mucfy better to¬ 
morrow.’ • I have often read with pleasure the following little 
story i perhaps you'will like to read it too «, 

30. Horn tq make the best of it. —“ Robinet, a peasant of 
Lorrain, after a hard day’s ivork at the next market town, was 
retifrning home witlf a basket in his hand. * What a delicious 

3 er shall I haveT said hfl himself. * This piece of kid 
stewed down, with my onions sliced, thickened with my 
meal, and seasoned with my salt and pepper, jvill oak? a dish 
fit for %» hlohop of tfne diocess. T^erf I have a good piece 
fcf bane^y loaf at holne tq, finish with. Iiow I long to be 
at it! * 

* 44 A noise* in the hedge novf attracted his notice, and he 
* 3 pied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and popping into a 
holS between the branches. 4 11a! ’ thought he, 4 what a nice 
present tf nest gf .young squirrels will he to my little master! 
I W K try if T can get it'.’ upon this, he set down his basket in 
Jhc^road, bfcgan to climb up the tree. He had half 
ascended, when tasting a looji &t his basket, he saw a dog with 
his nose m it, ferreting out the piece of kid’s flesh. He made 
f &ll possible speed down, but the 8og was too quick for him, 
anfl ran off „withJdic’meat in hi? mouth. .Robinet looked after 
him— 4 Well/ sa>d he, 4 then I must be content with soup 
meagre —and no bad thing neither V 

, 44 He travelled rn, and came to a little public house ,by the 
i*oad-side,.whare an acquaintance of fyis was sitting on a bench 
drinking. He Trvitod llobine^to take a draught. Robinet 
seated himself bf his friend, and set his basket on the bench 
close by him. A trjno ra/on, which was kept at the house, 
came sjlily Rebind hijn, and perching bn the basket, stole away 
the bag in which the mdal was tigd up, and hopped off with it 
to his hole. Robinet did not perceive the theft till he had 
got on his v. .jy •again. He returned to search foj his bag, but 
could hear no tidings of it. ‘-Well/ says he, 4 my |oup will be 
the thinner, but I will boil a slice or bread with it, and that 
will do it some good at least.’ 

44 He went* on flgajjj, and arrived at a little brook, over 
wbfljh was laid a narrow plank. A young woman coming up 
to pass at the same time, Robinet gallantly offered her his 
hand. .As sbon as she got to the middle, either through fear 
or sport, she shrieked out, apd cried she was falling.' Robinet 
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JiasteoJ^g to Vippm't her with his dfhfer hand, let his basket 
atop into the stream. • As soon Js she ^was safe* over, he 
jumped in and r#cgvered it; but wh§n he tooket dut, he ner- 
ceivecfr the salt was nielted, and the papier washed 

away. Tithing was now left but the Unions.* .Well!’ says 
Robinet, ‘ then 1 must sup to-night upon roasted onions #md 
barley bread. La^ niglit I had the bre£fcUalon% Tp-morrow 
morning it will not signify wfyat I had. So sayipg, he trudged 
on. singing as before.” , 0 • • • •* 

31. I shall mftttion but one more essefttial of*a good cha¬ 
racter. Discretion in the chwovgf competitions, —especially of 
a companion for life. *There is no saying more commonly oi* 
more juptl}*app^ed than this—‘Tell me your copip&ny, and* 

I will tcU you what yi>u arg.’ Many a^oung^peason Bas lest 
a good situation, or "the*confider^ce and respect of # tneir &m% 
ployers, from inattention to this;—many have gone further 
still, and lost character, virtu#, happiness; all that was worth 
keeping. This seen* a proper occasion for observing the ne-# 
cessity of cautious propriety of conduct, even where a virtifbus 
and prudent attachment may subsist. • On these matters de¬ 
pends mpeh of the happiness«oft after-life. Before# marriagfc, 
both parties are inclined to overlook, or put% fayeyjrable con-^ 
struction upon, the conduct oJ‘ the other: but when the Urst* 
dreams of rapture are over, then each naturally looks back to 
the past; and if on efther Side there be recollection^ «Df levity* 
of conduct before*mjmage, w^jit of prudTncp in^Jie choic#of 

( associates, or especially any thing like unbecoming liberties 
offered pr admitted, confidence and respqpt are weidtened; 
suspicjon is aroused; and life is imbitter<jd. (3t this many 
affecting examples might*be given.* • * 

32. Now is the reader disposed to*sa% ‘ ^l*hat a list of iin¬ 
gredients in a good character \ What a «tiiif§ o£ prerequisites 
in order to the enjoyment of cotfage comfort! It is to be 
hoped they ar# not all iTecpssar^! ’ Well—Ict # u£ call them 
over; and see which you , for one, vflauld be inclincd*to dis¬ 
pense with in a partner for life. ‘ Integrity Would yeu be « 
willing to marry the person who had defrauded^** or ner em¬ 
ployers ; who would i£pt hesitate to defrag you; and a con¬ 
nexion with whom woyld be the ruin and disgrace of your own 
character 1* ‘ Sincerity.'’ You would not surely be the willing 
wife or husband of one on*whose#vord ^pu eould dla.ee no reli¬ 
ance ; one whose lying tricks would be always in danger o£\le- 
te^tion, and, When detected, universally despised. *Prudei&e' 
Should you like to place your property, especially your hard- 
earned savings,*at the disposal of a rash, inconsiderate person, 
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who would be always ringing you into some exfravagfeiaace or^, 
error, and always Mifferinji; the oppor$init y of doing good to 
escape unregarded ? * S<$f-denial' And could you really be¬ 
lieve that the person loved yoif, who woulcl make«n#^sacrifice 
for your sake.? *-or could you be happy in uniting v^irself for 
life, to one wbpse selfishness would keep you in perpetual 
doubt of their, affectiOn ? ‘ Industry' l^ieed not say ipuch 
about this—for what decent young woman would be so mad 
to think of marrying, a l$zy, slip-shod sluggard, w^o hates 
work ? Or what cmigent young man would? waste a thought 
upon an idle, indolent slatterrpMOt.whom employment is a bur¬ 
den, .and whose greatest enjoyment is to lie a-bed in the 
•morning, tqid to sit all the day with her hapds before her ? 
‘Sobriety.** It need \iot be asked if this quality cag be dis¬ 
pensed with in a wife. ‘Certainly no young woman who stands 
m the least degree suspected of an opposite vice would be 
admitted*into any respectable service; much less would she 
wbe likely to obtain or retain,the affections of any steady young 
mafi. But I will ask any modest, discreet young woman, ‘ Can 
you beartthe thought of having a drunkard for your husband? 
Bid you Over hear ormispect that the youth of vour affections 
had visited*^public house,* without a thrill of pain and appre¬ 
hension, which folly proved t^at I have not, in sobriety, set 
down one virtue too many ? ' ‘ Frugality' And can this be 
'done wif^out? Is one party wnllhig to-earn for the other to 
squander, qr to furnish the cottage with comforts to be speedily 
wasted and destroyed ? Or do cottagers possess a mine of 
wealtbrthat can constantly furnish new supplies, at the call of 1 
extravagance and. carelessness? No such thing—frugalify 
( cannot be. dispensed with.* * Teachableness .’ Whatever n?ay 
have been your pircjUns/tances hitherto, you cannot expect to 
be comfortable, r>r-tts make a respectable appearance in the 
married life, and ir a cottage and family of your own, with¬ 
out learning to do many things that you have neverJbeen ac¬ 
customed to do before. c * Cleanliness And surely you could 
not hey the idea of sitting down* for‘life in a dog-kennel, or a 
pig-sty. 7£crt* might as well do that, as share the abode- of a 
human partner whose habits are not lq^s filthy and disgusting. 

* Subordination.' You will, of course?, yish th&t your husband 
or wife should be willing to pay you proper respect, and dis¬ 
charge the duties (whifih you<i consider due to you. The only 
pledge that can be given to that effect must be sought in the 
due discharge of duties in their former relative situations. 

* Cheerfulness or contentment' I need not waste many words 
here; fdr yoi»would not like to marry a person whom you 
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^oult^E^vfer^lease, try what you wpifld, and who, instead of 
endeavouring to soothe you whenJrcritated, and to cheer you 
when depressed* qpuld rather # be tafcijig occasion ifrom every 
passiri£ i&humttance, to he gloomy, fjetful, aaff out of hu¬ 
mour. then * Discretion ’ in conduct tfna in choice of 

friends. Y ou could not expect happinefts frorrwone who would 
fill ^our house wi^i light, dissolute, disreputable*acquaint¬ 
ances ; or whose indiscreet, conduct would pxpose you to 
coptinvtfd suspicions of their fidelity aad virtue. • 

33. So here rfe end the list; and I thftik I have bargained 
for nothing that can be spasedj-y-but if, fln the other hand, I 
am told of a young person, whether made or female^ who is 
rcmark#bl®for strict, conscientious integrity; pilose word may 
on all occasions be taken^ whose couquct is u#foijiTly pHi- 
dent and correct; who takes pleasure'in making sacrifice# t% 
promote the happiness of others; who is active, industrious, 
cleanly, and frugal; apt to lfiam ; obedient and affectionate 
to parents ; and verf cireumspeofc both in acquaintance and? 
demeanour;—why, whoever was seeking a servant, or Who¬ 
ever was looking out for a partner for life, I shotfld Bay to 
them at. once, ‘ This is the*vAy person to fill arty situation 
with propriety, and to stock any Cottage with cQjJ^Drts.’ ^ „ 


CHAPTER II. 

• . • 

OP CUOOSIud A COVT-Xfifi. 

• *< 

34. Now, having supposed two* worthy»young people, pos¬ 

sessed of the qualifications /equate to fqrm ag»q/gl character, 
we will suppose them al§o tp nave fdrnjed a virtuous attach- 
n*entJfor each other ; and, after suitable deliberation^tcfhave * 
deteftnined upon a unjon for life, and to be loofchig out for a 
cottage, in which to settle. A few hints <an this s^iject may 
be useful. As frequent Removals are expensive, inconvenient, 
and destructive to furniture, (poor Richard «sa js k * Three re¬ 
movals are as bad as a fire,’) it will be jwel^to avoid then^ by 
choosing such a habitation as is likely to be permantntly 
suitable. * * • 

35. There are three things to be principally donsideml—~ 
healltt,’ conventence, and capability of improvement. It is 
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evident that a very small ^ouse, in a dark)«on fined siflfltion. - 
and that h^s no outlet) cMinot be favourable to either; and 
shofilfi ther^fote, if possible) be ^voided. * Th» dark) confined 
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pure air, and fcave to burn candles halt the day m winter; 
besides, here io no cbnvenience for washing—and I should be 
glad, while my* hands are free, to earn a shilling that way, or 
to turn one by ptitti^g k few tapes, threads, ana cakes* in my 
window—but nobody would think of coming' here to buy.* 

36. As some or all of theae* evils mostly belong to cot¬ 
tages in Urge towns, & dwelling out of town is generally to be 
preferred, as there is usually more room afforded’atlower 
rent;. But fills mustun part be r&gulated by the nature and 
situation of the man's employment. If his business is in the 
tQjvn, too long a walk morning and evening, and at the hour 
of dither,''will occasion inconvenience and loss of time. The 


woipan must also calculate her time, which will occasionally 
be occupied in going to shop or market. Evils and advan¬ 
tages must be fairly balanced against each other; that chosen 
which appears best ort the whol6; and then made th» best of. 
*. * T 7 . A detap, marshy situation; is to be avoided ; one that is 
liable to be flooded m the venter season, or one that is sur¬ 
rounded with thick woods. Agues, rheumatisms, and fevers 
ajre often ^occasioned thereby. " 

38. Water is« a most esseistial accorumodation. In some 


country places, great inconvenience and loss of time are occa¬ 
sioned 1 by having 1 to fetch water from a great distance; and 
much disease is produced by using that which is stagnant and 
impure. I don't know any thing more essential to be looked 
fo,' in the choices of 1 a dwelling, than plenty of good pure 
water near, atphahd. A pump is far preferable to a well, both 
for ease and safety/ If yours is a well, pray see that it is 
securely g» Aided. , , o « 

39. In general, that may be reckoned a convenient cottage 
whicn somewhat answers to the following description.. The 
rooms are good-sized, light, and airy; (he ceilings moderately 
high; the. staircase tolerably .vide anil easy; the roof ana 
walls sound and in good repair; the deors and windows open 
and shut properly; so that, on the one hand, air ts admitted 
wtyjiout difficulty/ and* on the other hand, wind and rain are 
securely kept out. -There are at least two rooms up-star rs, 
one of them with a fire-place: with less than 'two rooms a 
numerous family cannot be decently and comfortablyJbrought 
up ; if three, hll the better-; we can find a go&d use by | 
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anypy., iii the lower room is J gfeod fire-place, free /ram * 

* snroke*—and bn# or more conv^uent closets. 'Theire ft a , 
b#ck-house, wire re washing and other wfet 04 dirty woiftinay 
be j^ripi 3 nc<S dhd thus th^faniilf toom kept dfways ‘dry and 
clean# If in this hack-house there a copper and an oven, 
all the*hetter; at least there should^be a place, where they « 
may be easily added. A. well or puoip.we nave already said 4 
indispensable. • And a hit of ground, well* secured, where 
linen may he dried, and vegetable's^jsed. 18 very desirable: * 
the slbuth-wesk aspect is the be’St. A ahed fogr fuel is»a de¬ 
sirable addition: so also is % pig-sty. And if there is a right ' 
of common, where turf and fnfze may t be cut, and a cow, pig, 
ducks, or geese turned out to graze, it is a further advantage. 
The Reader yflur cottage answers this des<$rmlfon, 4he rjore 
convenient and comfottaole you wilLfitid it. lr it is ve^y de¬ 
ficient in any of these respects, ft is propdrtionably less valuable. 

40. As to the rent that w<*uld be pYoper to grve^it vane* so 
much in different places, that nothing can be said in a geneiyl 
work. There are two things to be well considered,—what it 
is worth, and what ^you can afford* As to the fhjpt, you had * 
better ask the opinion of sopiejtidicious, itnpartiajfriench who 
lias had experience in such matters. # As tg the fatter, withouf 
1 by any means wishing to recdhimend rashness dt tfltravagstic?,* -» 
1 would just hint—don't too soon caught by 4 nominally* 

• low rent. If the plgce is. wretchedly out of repair, qj destitute m , 

. of conveniences, affords you no chance of maldfig an&ad- , 
vantage either dr r#om or outlet, however lt>w ttffe rent, it may 
prove a very dear bargain. An nndusirtous, thrifty young 
couple^ who have the notion of turning e^ery thing to a good 
accmmt, had better venture a pound or ttvo ipore in the rett, 
if, by so doing, they can meet with & moT# convenient. £*pd 
advantageous situation. • • * ■«* 


* • 




v* CHAPTER III. 

OP TAKING A COTTAGE. * , 

41. Sometimes an agreement maybe advantageously^inade 
^ith a*landlord, to take the cottage for a considerable ^ime, 
ftnd a| a moderate rent; the tenant undertaking repairs, and 
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occasional improvements. I In this case, it should? he jJHt in 
. thorough repair by tjie ’landlord at the*outsfet, or a stimhd- - 
lowe4 for, tnat <purp&Be, (perhaps a yeaf*s or half year’s reSit 
remitted,) or\^ proper abatement' made in thlfe rgnt. , ^uch an 
agreement as this ma/«answer very well, especially the 
man’s trade .be such as, .would qualify *him to do, the heedful 
repairs himself in his Jeisure hours; for instance, a carpenter, 
a plasterer, r or a'mason; or indeed any othkr man, who mity 
hane acquired tile .frapoyart of turning his hand to any thin a. 
Five cr ten pounds allowed'in this way to sijch a mart' wiH 
be laid out much more to his o^n^comfort and satisfaction, 
and to the improvement of the fAemises, than could have been 
done by the landlord with the same sum. 

4 ?- Sicch £qi ff agreement should be clearly dnde&todd by 
boih^mrti&s—what is engaged and* what is expected/' It is 
better to have it written dowft, for the satisfaction of both: 
theVe are $iany little things that may slip the memory, and 
occasion disputes. Besides, either party may die—and in that 
case it is right that there should be something to show to those 
who come (after them,—That they really did agree to—how 
long# term,the cottagejslet fbj—what rent is to be paid, and 
When—wliat gratesLor other fixtures belong*to the house*—whe- 
r (frter the tenant ha$ liberty to moie them or exchange them— 
^whether hq may stop up a windcfw, or open a new one—what 
repairs arg expected from the tenant—and whether he is en- 
titl<$ to ahy allowance, at leaving, for improvements that he 
may have rnaSue—Whether the fand-tax or qhit-rent is to be 
paid by landlord dr tenant. It is not much trouble or ex¬ 
pense to*get 'dl thil* written and properly signed; und'it may 
save a vast dea], of trouble, and expense at some future time. 

It is desirable in ^pending any thing, whether money 
or labour, on another fterson’s property, to have some security 
that the enjbyihent shall be our own. This may easily be ob¬ 
tained by the respectable young couple whose character I 
have portra/ud - . Any landlord will be glad to have such te¬ 
nants • and an upright, honourable man will readily, afford 
them anf secupty of that kind that they can reasonably 
sire. If they should not be personally known to the landlord of - ' 
the house they wish 1 to occupy,* the young man’s employer, or 
the master in whose service* the young*woman lived so re¬ 
spectably, will .-reAdily speak a good word for them; and, if 
needful, will most*likeiy eveh beedme responsible for the 
regular payment of the rent, £n established character is 
property of tlje most valuable kina, and- will be found so any 
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At If the cottage you have fb4d*upou stands' 

C$upy it miy generally be jsbtedruad, the rent^n^^ctC^I 
fencing until the next quarter aay. Thus jroi| gain.#weelt 
or ttvofor pejha^a month ,*in which to do the^eedful repsirl 
and «t it in order. And this is a gflat object to you, ary&u' 
are to ah the repairs yourself, perhaps; assisted by some^ood* 
natured work-fellow in the mane h* which # he ^imderstanaS 
flatter than you lio, trader^ the’ engagement that you will d6 
as much for him another time. - Nether of you can be there 
fcvery day, and all day long; and it wcftild be«grievouif to be 
paying rent before you ftyrl^Uved in the place. * 



CHAPTER IV. 

• • 

OF ENTERING UPON TJjE COTTAGE. 

45. 1 have proceeded up^n the suppositionmy jrounj£ 
friends wish to begin life upon a decent* respectable ’plan. 
They might , to be sure, as mfnfy have done before them, make* 

• shift at first with one raoip, to eat, sleep, and wsrk in—-It •< 
might be furnished, with an old bedstead, a fewriclcety chairs, < 
a table, and a bAken hutch; a rusty Settle, and a few 
cracked plates and platters, pots £hd paq £:' and thsre they 
might Stride, and toil, and drudge, just Jo continue, for they 
could not hope to better .their existence; #nd there thSy 
might bring into belhg a tniserabl€ racej with scarcely a 
chance of emerging from thlir native «ltl»*ancl wretchedness. 
But I lake it for granted that no such beginning will satisfy 
my refers. They ara respectable young people, who have 
established a good character,*andawith prudent cthe .have 
saved something from the* earnings, of their youthful days to* 
*begjn the married life with. 

46* 1 anf*studying*for them to enjoy ap many comforts as 
their present circumstances will prudently ^afford "them; and 
that they^hould still be inspirited with the* hope of bettering 
their condition"in life. .This hppe, I know vc&pVell, is, as a 
sensible writer has expressed it, (Slahey,7 ‘ beneficial t& the 
Community* as well ai advantageous to the individual It 
cheers him in adversity; it encourages his industry^ it pro¬ 
motes his conjent.’ I shall here give you a fow more of his 
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remarks; bpth because fhey are sensible and sustaibld^nnd 
because they, prove t^at all^ho recommend''contentmbnT'to ' 
the poor do fiotr(as some ynters to whom 1 dtypded in paift* 
graph 5 womd insinuate*) teach" them tq, he •content vnth 
poyerty, or to think tlidt religion requires them to Jfe, so. 
‘,It is*desirabie that the<• Working classes should be fAlgal, in* 
duatrious, apd contented;—ccmtented, not with wretchedness 
and dirt, merely^ because their forefathers have been used to 
thtm—but, contended wi/h t^ose ‘‘comforts which are within 
reach^of their own industry, care, and forethought—ancf con¬ 
tented with nothing less ; endeavouring to provide hi youth 
against ,the wants of their old a^e: provMent against illness 
or loss of 1 'employment, they should depend upon their own 
exertion!* for iripport.’ "‘The scalqof comfort and copveni- 
eiScetwbicb a labourer has been accustofhed to think necessary 
1 determines fhe time of marriage. He waits till he has attained 
wh f 4t the opinion of his own class around him has deemed 
decent and fitting. The higher this peals' of public opinion 
is kept, the better and the happier will the people be It is 
widely different in* different countries.* In Ireland, a pig, 
# and t mud ^abin, without window or furniture, is held suffi¬ 
cient ; in Poland very little more is required. But in England, 
Scotland, ifolland, and Switzerland, the decencies of me are 
^better observed; and a young" douple require at least a cot- 
, t&ge, witk some furniture, and iipplemente of husbandry (or 
other trade). The nfrish which many of the ( poor entertain, 
to buy a clock betore they marry, to them a very expensive 
piece of furniture “has be6n by some regarded as ridiculous. 
But the effect of this wish is highly useful; it givefe them 
something beforehand in the worjd, and habits of self-d‘6nial 
and®industry*to &htain* , itx v “ 

47. * Fanatirism * is,- a fayouA’tfe word with some writers, 
when they Wish to t make it- appear, (than which they know 
nothing is more false,) that writers who recommend Religion 
do so with a'view to keep people contented in a w state of aes- 
*titution, f slavery, and Misery. But fanaticism is a hard word, 
and I shall h»'? J nothing to do with it. Whoever prea$ies,‘ 
bear witness I do npt, nor do I believe,"* that to fee poor and 
wretched fi. any mark of God's' favour*; ’ nor would I have 
any man remain in that state, if by any honest means be can 
rescue him^lPfron? it; and I believe most, if not all, reason- 
abkftand religious peodle would say the same. 41 But we shall 
speak about religion by and by. Let us go on now with 
getting our cottage ready t6 inhabit; and as * prevention is 
.fetter j ro&cure,’ and it is easier to begin in $ respectable, 
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cpJmjiWeVay, and go on steadiA improving, than it is 16 get 
ft Of a state ojf wretchedness, after having -once been accus¬ 
tomed to it, it l^that whicl^ raakosjne so ajfiricjhs fos a good 
be^lruflrtg. • * 4i * 

4St ell, then—I conclude that my industrious, careful 
young labourer, or workman, qpd bis'intendtd partner, in her 
^spectable service, have each, laid 6y*a fevs pounds at least 
to begin the world with. Now let it bte put tp a good account, 
joid^nade the best of. I should btf sorry^to see the eramfde 
followed of dh industrious, but headltrong ^oung wqjnan, 
whom I knew, who^ havki^&pned an Attachment contrary to 
the advice of all her friends, when the bans of marriage w&*e 
published, dr^w out her savings, amounting t# upwards 'of 
twenty pounds, with yhiih she purchased furflftur^—but,"be¬ 
fore the marriage took placij, she'had a quayel with fier 
sweetheart, and the match was broken on.. She had* no 
where to put heT furniture} nor any prospect of*wanting it; 
so She sold it, parf to her acquaintance, and part at a broker’s 
shop ; for the whole of it she got eight pounds, which she 
once more laid by, and went jto service.again; Having paid 
upwards of twelve pounds fof her fraak/ • • * 

49. 1 shall suppose that you have got ftic cotj#ge to repaid 
yourselves, and the gardet^^o put in order. Now a great 
% deal depends upon managing and timing things "well. JPgf 
instance, if it is the*sprirfg of the year, when the gpfden wants 1 
cropping, don’tdeljthe time slip—just dig yp t^ ground} sow 
your onions and carrots, plant yqur pot^oes, and prick out 

J r our ejabbage#— they will he growing, without vour *are and 
abyur, wnile you repair your house. J3ut if*you do yqpr 
house first, you must so without a crop for 4hat year. Ob¬ 
serve, too, to do out-of-dooiy work vKiJe tlj'l weather is filiff— 
you can work in-doors when it rains. 4 *• • • 

50. One of the first things tefbe dona is to make good all 
the ftances-j-it would be.very^gricvous if, for.wpnt of this, a 
neighbours pig, or other animal,Should get in anS destroy 
# allvofir labour. * . . * • 

•1. The next thing I would think of, is sortdS^posts for your 
wife to dr^ her linen. I sppak now to#he young man, as I 
expect it will be clyfffly his care to get the pla«T to rights. 
And, onve for. all, I say to both, whatever you cam contrive 
for the comfort of you* partner, it \jill be welf bestowed; it 
will stimulate to industry, promote good Immour, and cement 
affection. •Oak posts are very expensive; but I will t«Al you 
of Something very cheap, that will answer just as .well. If 
you get some* fresh .cut, straight^willow poles, fibout as thick as 
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yc^ir ‘arm, cut off all the twkre, except about %alf a&afeqn| 

* round the top. whidhftnay bedeft five or<six inches in le%<^ 
dig a hide at me^coruers of .your garden, anctaefin the coats; 
put them as'nufth as a fqot in the ground, net tSem fait Vftth 

, large atones, and fill uu the mould round them; a^d Mere 
- you have good, strong, Jiving, growing* posts, that will serve 
you for many yetirs—this I know by experience. The twigr 

* att top will serve .to fix the line by.r It is better to have them 
high qpough, and strong though; the labour is no moref andL 

* the cost no great difference. If they are nifte or ten feet 

* above the ground, it is none topifiufth; tjie linen will not be 

so'likely to drag, nor yet to injure your currant and goose¬ 
berry bushes« t .*<■*- 

§2. While fo’u are shout it, youVrnight' as well stick in a 
couplb more posts, in any pleasant part of your garden, which, 
with a few ash poles to bend over, and a woodbine, or even a, 
few na&urtftims, to train around them, will make a pretty &r~ 
bdur for you and your wife to take a cu$ of tea in sumfher 
r time—many a happy hour have I passed under such a one. 
Yo^l will perhaps be.too busy to put a seat there just now; 
a couple of chairs will dt>; and yo\i can contrive the other at 
. youfc leisured < I stiall say fio more about the garden at 
present; but will give you a qabmdar suited to a cottager's 
garden, when you are settled, and have time to attend to it. , 
' 53. Now* we are coufie'in-doors^-and here, let that be done 
I first which will take longest to ‘dry; any Ihiftg of plastering 
that may be required. It jyould be sad for either of you to 
be laid dp wi$ the rheumatism, through coming into a. damp 
bcte&se. Let all work, too, that makes a dirt (such as gsite- 
setting, altering* a e windpw dr dopr, &cV) be done before any 
of \He cleaned work, painting, o*. *white-washing. It is very 
vexatious ttf have things dirtied almost before they are clean¬ 
ed ; and a great pity when this is the case for want of planning 
and timing things properly. * * ' - * • r 

54. A word on the subject of gratis. If there are none 
already fixed, jjs maybe the case if it is a new-built cottage,* 

a see that ‘you choose a good sort qf grate, §pd hatfe it 
fixed. * If tbcrA are grates of the old-fashioned sort, set 
far back, and the chimney left wide, I tlii&k a little money will 
beVell bestqw^d ‘in exchanging them. I do not Object to 
'.fjbfe^joh account ofjtheir being* old-fashioned; hgit their con- 
iEtmidg a vast quantity of fuel, and throwing 1 out very little, 
have inmy back; kitchen a pretty little grate, which 
»w, 26&,. and IM. for setting. I wish there were just ' 
one in every cottage in the kingdom* It contains 
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a urn uj bvbn, heated without arw additional fuel, in fihieh 
njy be baked % pudding, pie, caJce, or dthall Joint of meat*-* 
many a three-halfpence this, has saved. Pot few shillings 
morey^iu might have a boiler on |he othenside, by which 
you arti constantly supplied with warm wat£r.* I have one of , 
that kind also: it is considerably larger, and cost nearly four 
pounds—but the *>ther tbrowsmut a gocfd heat, and serves all 
the summer to cook, (road*, boil, bake, and fry,) for a family < 
qf si* or eight persons. And# as to Jriflg, it will bujn any 
thing; and tniS is a great object where woodT and coals are • 
dear: when it is onge thoroughly lit up, it requires nothing 
better than cinders or small coals,^xcfept for roasting. Tfiis 
kind of grate is called a Yorkshire grate. Jfwu ^iould be 
inclined to buy one, l$t Ae again recommen<Fyoiuito emj5^py 
a workman to set. it who thoroughly understands jiis business. 
The drawing up of the fire^ heat of the oven, and freedom 
from smoke, depend greatly upon the grate beifig pfoperly 
fixed, and the chinlhey "properly contracted. ' • * 

55. If it should be your wife’s intention to take in a little , 
washing, the expense both of £* copper and an ironing jtpve 
will be^noney saved in the <*nd. Indeed, a copper I coi fsideik 
• absolutely requisite to the *con!fort of a “cottars, as will b* 
abundantly seen, when we c<*n?je to speak about home-brewed^ 
,becr. A copper, containing twenty gallons, may*be heated 
at less expense of fi&l, thanm pot, c cm turning six gallons, can * 
be boiled over the fire; especially in one of the#»ld-fashioned 
fire-places;—the same may be said of heating irons and dry¬ 
ing lingn by a* stove or before a fire. These, thing*, to be 
sure* are expensive to buy at first; but they are more easily 
obtained at first than at*any £utur£ tipje, and file cost is soon 
saved in fire and labour. #4 German stoves, to 4 answer your 

a ose, may be bought for about a pound,—and |f large brass 
at, or kettle, may often be bought cheap, second-hand, 
and dots admirably well to selves a copper. >h*ve^io doubt 
but you might get one, that, including, iron work, fixing, and 
lid, ghoiild not cost you above two pounds. You ma^ get if 
tid/Hittle gjate, for ypur bed room, and have*if*set, for about 
eight or ten- shillings. 

56. 4 But how the* expense runB up J you say, ’ nere s a, 
matter of %ix or seven pounds gone, before a stjc£of furniture 
is thought of,’ But recollect? my friend, these thing| are 
your owns you pay your landlord less rent than you would,, 
have done if he Bad furnished thefn, and I will answer for the 
money being soon saved in fuel and in comfort considering 
the difference*betweeii these and ^he awkward, old-fashioned 
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chimfoey-pleces. So it is^tonly paying a little Sefotjefc 
while you can beat d£are it, «*nd enjoying the porafort of itj 
and by,*when*yo\i most want it <1 mention thefie things now , 
because, if you intend t© f have them, now is the\ime fjy?5ting 
your copper and grates,pnd making a hole above youirdulcben 
fire-piace, for admitting the tube of your stove—which, you 
will observe, is sot always to stand littering your kitchen; but 
wl^en out of use* may be easily tak<*n to pieces, and put in any 
dry fljjace. * You ■vfcill^hafl’e a*tin thing made, like a saueepan 
lid, to fit close' into the hole over the chimney-place. 

57. If you should’ have oooa&idn to add or to remove a 
window, please to pay* attention to the following sensible re¬ 
marks fr'pm'an futhor^ already quoted (Slaney).—<«Wir.dows 
should becplafrtjd high-up, and be aWa^s made to opes wide, 
and bt top, .especially in bedirooms; so as to give an exit, 
towards the tap of the room, to the heated air, which always 
ascencfs. This simple precaution is too often neglected, even 
id tfye mansions of the rich f and in* cas& of fever or other 
infectious disorder, it is pf the utmost consequence/ I am 
haypv to mention an alteration in the window tax, by which, 
if a nouse nas once beten fairly fated, it is allowed to open 
mom windouls* without payiiig aity additional duty. This is &• 
^privilege of whicli those who (regard health wiU be glad to 
atyail themselves. 

' 58. When the mason’s dirty rubbish is Cleared way, the next 

thing is, thoroughly to white-wash all the,rooms and ceilings 
—then any little painting ,that may be required—and last of 
all,^o flaend any glass windows that may have be^n broken. 

*59. Now begin the good woman’s operations. She knows, 
too well to need my instruction^,- hoW„ to proceed. And she 
who has taken s»ch •pleasure pride in doing things as 
they ought*to "be done, in h'er master’s house, will not, I am 
certain, be satisfied«with her own cottage, till the windows arc 
as clear^s aryctal—t^e grate% black and shining as jit—and 
the floors as white as a r curd/ But, for the benefit of any who 
"may hoi have been used to very good habits, or, perhaps, 
whose work i$a& been chiefly of a different kipd^»shall f just 
venture to say,—that if to the best black lead is added an equal 
quality of lamp-black, the cost .will *bs» materially lessened, 
grptep appear much blacker—that, if miked with a 
litufsmall beer, ($ot sour,) they wiU look much brighter, and 
, keep longer free from rust, than whep the blacking is wetted 
wittemilk or water—that, in cleaning the windows, the chief 
thing is*to rfib them lightly, with a soft cloth, thoroughly dry 
•—end that, in^scouring the ^boards, a little mason’s dust an- 
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sw^% Justus well as soap, and is ft vast deal cheaper ¥ or the 1 
fgPQwing is still «bett<jr, three parts o£ common sand, ant one 
part of lime: of coufse, the boaias musl'be well rinsed, after- 1 
wards,j&nd wfped with a dry coarse* cloth. * * 
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60* And now for the furniture. Let it b Substantial 

plain. After working hard, and denying yourselves, td save 
the money, you would harjjUy like "to spend it upon shfrwy 
gimcracks. Bedding is the first essential—with this you can 
hardly be too welfstorfed. Those who have money in Jiantl, 
and time to look out, may sometime^ meet with a good article • 
cheap at a sale—but this requites considerable judgment and 
caution. 1 have heard of Some youftg wqmen, who ca&mlly 
saved and dried all the feathers'of poultrj the/picked while* 
in service, and g<& enough *c#make them a bed, bolster, anc^ 

> pillows. Little hoards almost any kind may nowTae brought 
into use; and a great pleasflre there *isin finding n&eself pos- 
sessed of uaefifl #omforts, Owing to preserving those little * 
things which a careless person would have thrown away. I 
know « young woman who has a handsome •^ed-cftiilt* the 
pieces of which were purchased entirety with the producetof 
tier rag bag, and joined together aj odd mgnltes of time. 

61. It is not my intention to give you«a description or a 
catalogue of household requisite^-—you must efit^four coat ac¬ 
cording to your cloth.. If your united %tore in the savings’ 
bank ^s bu# twenty pounds’ #ou-must be <*)rften£ without 
many things that fitly might have afforded. But whether you 
•have the smaller or the larger sum to dispose of, letohh large 
exj5bnsive*flrticlcg, especially such as you hope to make in any 
way profitable, he Jirgt secured; and rdther truqjf to futurity 
for two gr three, orftalf a dozen, four or five shilling articles, 
than for one of a pound or two. I mean, that mid better 
provide yourself now vfith a gjbod bed, (or two if you can,) a 
good chesty of drawers^ or something to answer thepufpose, 
plenty of utensils for washing, ironing, and brewing,* even 
though you should run short of a tea-board, a getTof tea-things, 
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a pak of candlesticks, a waiining-pan, and several ptherlfiings 
thatfyou mfjght wish for. y « ^ 

62. I will teQ you my reasons for thil advis^. In the fiftt 
place, It is exceedingly likely that young p$r^ns who have 
conducted themselves m well, and are so nfuch respect^ will 
have several presents $iade them on their marriage* * These 
presents will mo%t lively faJJ among the smaller articles I have 
named, or Similkr ones: ana if ydung Miss should present hth* 
*#ythful servant with a set of tea-tlfings, and little Master with 
a pair of can<l^estick% and stf on, how fortifying it woiA'd tx» 
to have to say, * I ha,ve two of fjiis thing, and two of that, 
vrhich I might have done withdift, if I had but known their in¬ 
tention' ; and the money together would just have bought such 
or /such p thing, which jve are in soph great wtftit Then, 
again, it is very likely i;hat, with diligence and care, ydu may 
be able, every now and then, tb add one of these four or five 
shSling articles: but it is by np means so likely that you 
should be able, at any future time, to cpmpass one of the 
larger—and then, above all,“it is the large thingB of which 
you may expect to make tome little gain-‘-not the small ones. 

63, Suppose, for instance, ypu furnish a second bed-room, 

•(and unless this is, don£, it js very likely you may find your¬ 
selves greafif Straijtened and inconvenienced before a year lias 1 
.gone i*oun$,) you Jave the mean V of making something by let¬ 
ting it as ( long as it suits you to spare it*. Some decent man 1 
may generally be found, glad of such an opportunity; (of 
course, you Hill make proper inquiry into hfs character, that 
he is a sober, regular man., and one that may be depended on;) 
as he goes out to tfork, he will be no inconvenience to you. 
Besides, (as the godfi womtpi observe^,) it is no more treble 
to € cpokfor three, than-ftp- two; and he will pay something 
additional for that, accommodation: and there is his washing 
and mending •* something is( to he got by these; and while 
her hands are free, the might as well, do it as let it ^ alone. 
Now if this'brbught in bqt three shillings a week 1 , the second 
bed would have paid itself in the course of a year; and, if 
^evoted to th$t purpose, would have enabled you to ad<J al-* 
most as many as you could desire, of those second sort of 
comforts and decencies, which °1 am by no means against 
yohr possessing; but which, if you had Apent twenty pounds 
Upon them tet first* would never have brought you in twenty 
ilhilthg*.* * * * 4 * 

■ 6# 1 hate already hinted at brewing at home. t Since this 
htscl^vras fir^t published a great many people have left off the 
«Seofbeer,an$ find themselves quite as well gnd as strong 
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FGmt&ptXG COTTAGE. 

If this is your plan, an touch tjhe better, you, will 
the ttcherfor it- and tree frsm wfrat might prt>ve a rfhare; 
hut if you drink beet, I hope ytu will Blew at home, and be 

a * * « . Sfl ,1 A , 1 _ V ' » J J ^ 


I 
you 


rii\to wlo it %'Qfu the first, because ! am' quite sure (and 
lonj^ctoubt of convincing you of it*by anct»by)' that if yc 
fetch }<*ur beer from.a public houqe only one year, in that # 
year you will have paid at the public jiouse as much as "Would 4 
nave bought malt and hopatfor better beer brewed at home, 
and a good set of brewing 1 tackle into the bargain. The c£p» ■ 
per nre have settled will cost abouf twp founds, you rgay set 
that to the score ofuhe brewing if you please, but it will* 
answer also for waging,*ai?d«for the general comfort of the * 
cottage besides—and, independently df this, three podnds will 
completely set yoq up with tubs, casks, and^ther requisites— 
all thfs you will find ealculated in afuture paffegraph.—A*{pw 
shillings, perhaps a pound, may be saved, if two cottagers, 
who live near each other, # and are both of kind, accommo¬ 
dating dispositions, choose to unite in the purchase* of the % 
larger tubs; but as this kind of'agreemcnt sometimes lqpds*to 
disagreements, it iwpcrhaps bctter^if you can nonage it, to • 
have them entirely your own^at first. • -. m 

65. • A few hints as to th& nature of furniture shall clobe this 
chapter. In household goods, I certainly appro‘ the warm, 
the strong , and the durable #s much as any one can do, an^ 
yet I cannot go all the lengths of some wmers in crying down # 
every * bit of miserable aefli board,’•and preferring pewter or"* 
wood for plated, dishes, mugs, and such like. * There is no- * 
thing so cheap or so pleasant U> eat and drink out of as 
crockery,^nothing so easily kept clean,* and .^ith fi&re (the 
veiy habit of which is an advantage, *both to parents and 
•children) they will serve ffoj; many years. # No wood does so 
well as deal for an ironing-board, me^heat draws out a . slain 
from every other kind. Oak tables are*very tumble to be 
sure, but they are heavy and expensive. If you have ‘ in¬ 
herited them from your great grandfather,’ it« *11 very well; 
but if .you have to bug, 1 Ahink a good substantial deal table 
(not a flimsy , sale made thing) answers every purpose, & 
mdbh lighter and pleasanter, and with care* will serve your 
children aftqjr you. m • • • ^ 

60. I do not prefer deal for drawers—perhaps you may 
meet with a good chest, second-hand, of eak, ^plnut tree, or 
even mahogany, which? not bffing of* modern make/ willsell 
as cheap or cheaper than you could buy deal ones f<W. In 
this case, *be particular in pulling out every drawef, and 
looking at the backs, to see that they are n^t Vorm-eaten—r . 



i observe also that there is bo close, unpleasant spaelT. 

them* *ihis toroceedsfrpra bugs, a filter infect with .wlflWa 
' furniture in London and otnfr close plsfces is,often infested* 



r furniture, especially bedsteads. ^ , « * 

67.«If you have curt^ns to your bed, and buy them new, 
the best (and cheapest in the end! are linen check havrateen* 
. %j^ey keep clean*a long time, was# well, and do not harbour 
vennify which woo&ei^ hahginga are very apt t^ do. Printed 
• cottons for bed’furniture are chew enough now, but they are 
1 very thin and flimsy, and do natewaljh so yrell as what I nave 
recomnfcnded—something considerable is gained also in the 
width, h^rrateen i>eing at least one-eighth of <a yafd wider 
th^rf the jtfird-lvide prints.—A very excellent one mUy be 
bought for ©ne shilling per yard, something less by the 
piety?. If with a mixture of cotton or woollen, for eight- 
pence 8r nihepence, but these do not wear or wash hair as 
w€lL • « * 


, 68.*Calico is much use^[ now for sheets, as well as for body 

linep. It c^rnes cheap at firsts to be sure, but that is its only 
neconfmendation. 4 No,’«say some,' 4 it is so warm.’ Just«at first 
ifcmay be, bu#not half so whblesAme as linen. After having 
been slept in, it ret&ins a damppens, which, on using it again, 
stakes a chill over^the frame—and when calico has lost its 
•first thick Wolly feel, «ami become a little threadbare, which 
f it vefy soon dees, it does not give any waErn&h at all. The 
best kind , of sheets is home#pun, unbleached. They will be¬ 
come white enough iti time, but, for my part, I like thenubetter 
wl^e they refain their browuness. I have some capital good 
ones, that have been in^coristantj use flirty years; they cost 
eighteen shillings-k pair first; Jtfye 8anie may be bought for 
less money now. f might perhaps have bought calico for six 
or seven shillings a pair, but 'they would have been worn ouf 
six times, over *in tha^ length ^of time, and new* ones'to be 
made: besides, the caliqo Crashes sq yejjTow, and looks shabby 
rfnd beggarly. I would not change my brown sheets for pew» 
calico ones now.* m r 

69. Evem hessenm wrappering «makes very decent sheets, 
far preferable to calico, and may often*!*? bought cheap. A 
managing young woman, when she goes to the shop Tor these 
articles, will take cijVe to look«about her, and see if there be 
aijy remnants by which she can make an advantage. Saving 
silence or a shilling by hating a‘join, which a gdod needle¬ 
woman can dd in half an hour, is not to be despised; or get- 



tingW>iV°£ stuff in—it will be mri to come in ^ fer ; • 
* cloth, or ^ house cloth, or stfcaetWmgof that' kind.^'Ydu 


after ybese little advantages- . --— 

But thffe* is an expensive time, this formatting house; it 
sharpens one’s wits, and brings to mind # the*old proverB, ‘ A 


• v 


penny saved is a Benny got> 

70. As to the aown-staira furniture—Chairs of yew or o#hf 

are \%ry durable, and^ if kept Briglit, \poS always good and 
handsome: this must he asydm can affo/d. Chairs-with rush 
bottoms are always j^earifig Bit. I don't at all recommend 
these. A good beechen chair nicely* Bcoured always looks 
well tod Basts longbut eyen the comjnon cotjggff chairs, ypth 
ashen ^frames and wicker seats, do. vastly well, tod pome 
cheaper than any thing. There is no occasion toiiave a great 
number of chairs—you do npt want a*house fjjll o£ conjpaBy; 
and when the young ones come on, a bench is the best thing 
for them to sit on; but* it is time enough to think about that 
a few years hence. • # ' # 

71. A good copper tea-kettj<? is the most durable (thia is 

an article I don’t kqpw how to perstfade you to do without,* 
though some writers, cry out? bitterly against it*) **The round* 
shape will be two or three shillings cheaperdhan th§ oval, and, 
.bears mending better It is not quite so fashionably but thft 
you have too muc^j good dbnse to Blind.' The Beauty ^pf a 
copper kettle is fn its durability and brightness, Bot its shape; 
and the two or three shillings sawed will "buy you a handy 
little saucepan, or gridiron, or frying-pan ^thess^wo last arti- 
clespno matter how seldom thev are us£d, yet most people 
Kke to have such things in their hogsa. , * m 

72. You should have tw* strong if on spots, of different 
sizes; one or other of which, I m>pe, willlbc ift frequent use. 
I would wish a working man to have a Bit of something hot 
most <feys. @ne pot m;ghfrdo,’but qpt so well, fofthjf reason, 
you caiinot Wbil any thipg large in a small pot; and though 
<youjnight boil what is small in a large one, there would, by 
so dBing, he more filing and time taken up than is necessary. 
For any very jiice, parjicula* purpose, sifth as btiling milk, 
starch, or gruel, thefe is nothing answers better than bell- 
metal or prass, which also lasts long. • • 

73. A Nottingham-wdre pot* with m lid#to hold a gallon nr 

two, is veiv useful; especially if yoft have an oven? it*does 
well to make a stew or soup*, on which I shall give you ft hint 
presently. * ’ 
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74. ¥onr bucket, (or pail,) if well paintdinside &£<iout, 

* wiil%st nfuch £1se longer., y ' * . •%. 

75. For washing* oishes, I would advise you to buy at ihe 
fishmonger’s two salmop # kits, which you may jiiave fop seven- 
penoe or eighfcpence each :• an iron hoop Or two added tp each 
will bring them io about one shilling* Let one b& kept for 
washing your dishes, and the other for rinsing them; they will 
serve for years? and prevent both greasing a bucket, or other 

vessel that you use for clean purposes, and breaking your 
platen by doing thfem f in kn earthen pan. I nepd not telra tidy 
woman that these must be scrubbed well every time after using. 
c 76. Brooms and brushes an*«vefy expensive, yet they can¬ 
not wdll .be done without. I would advise you to buy at 
first a spt of* such as ar,e really goqd, and theivmakg much of 
them, keapinf them in a clean dry place, and saving them as 
much as possible by the following or other like contrivances: 
a good wisp .of hay or straw will serve many purposes for 
which a scrubbing brush is used; so will a bunch of heath. 
Whf n you take a walk in the summer; it is no trouble to bring 
home a few handfuls; wliich, when they have slowly dried, 
ycgi can l^ind up in small bundles, either with the bark of 

• willdw, or with a,, bit S)f waxed' packthread, (like what the 
♦tfhoeraakens ‘Use,) and you will find thepi continually useful. 
Li A very good and durable moprosay be made with the cuttings, 

which are sold cheap, by blanket or jarpet manufacturers. 
A good wisp of straw Ibid at ttte door will invite those who 
come into the house to wipe their feetfiaiftl save the good 
woman needless labour and vexation; or it is very easy to 
learn ffow tp-weavfe rushes, and it would be quite am-amuse¬ 
ment for the eveniifg, to keep the door supplied with mats: a 
piece of mattifig, too, just by the lire-place would be comfort¬ 
able. A scraper >ateactf door might he furnished at no ex¬ 
pense, and^yery little trouble ; a bit of iron hoop lodged into 
two strong sticks, split a lit&e way dpwn, and fixed into the 
gxcmnd*answers every pippoeei who,, would be* withdht such 
cheap contrivances, and see the. cottage dirty*; the wife dis¬ 
heartened and vexed, and at last, perhaps, the husband too, 
thrown out of temper, and driven to the public kouse, Vhen 
all might b-ave beefi prevented at so little cost and trouble ? 

' 77. And let me close by observing, that a cottage sur- 
mded with, these little decent, thrifty contrivances com- 
tfcds among ifae-moro thinking neighbours, in all classes of 
siftty, a respect for its Inhabitants, who so evidently respect 
^eiftselves. A dirty, slatternly gossip will feel herself ex- 
r eluded from visiting such a cottage; its inhabitants are a race 
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above fcerl ynd those of a higher 'class will feel themselves 
irrqjtifd to support "such neighbour| by th^ir countenance %nd • 
employment, and to offer mem tfveiy neighbourly assistance 
in ca#e iff sickness or ^calamity. •• 
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78. Our young friends have now* we suppose, taken and 

furnished their cottage,and set^ip housekeeping.* Nowhere 
is rent to be paid,,and food,«nd fuef, and majiy t^her jyaUts 
to be provided for ;,and a young family to be looked forward 
to: and how are all these expenses to be met? Why, accord¬ 
ing to the proverb, ‘ fhdustry must make a purse, and frugality 
find strings for it.’ Those whp*begin life with a desire # a«d 
^determination, as far,~as in diem^ lies* at least to keep upon * 
*even ground, and if possible to better tlieij coflcfiflon in life,* 
have three things to attend to*I. To earn as much 88 they • 
can.—2, To spend a% little as they can.—3. To ma£e them* 
selves as comfortable as they"can without little. '* # 

79. There are tnrfte qualities then to be called fnto constant 

exercise—industry, frugality, and* good management. So 
now yofl pefeeive the necessity (pointed oflt in the beginning 
of thR book) of being eayly formed to thole habits. It is n<l 
to be expected that those wfio have been alldheir young days 
idle, extravagant, and he edit A, should jhiqp at once into con¬ 
trary habits. Marriage will not produce these habits, though 
it will ytrikingly display; the w,ant of them. Without them, 
it is quite impossible that persons strong the laHoifring classed 
of society should be happy in the married life. Industry m 
com^f first; we will point out to the industrious cdttager a 
few schemgl which may be resorted to for bettering Ids in¬ 
come. , , • ' • a 

80. W% suppose th # e man to be in constant employ as a la¬ 
bourer or journeyman. # If the # latter, a thrifty man, through 
the summer half of the year, makes i&veif days to the week, 
(not by working on the*sabbath, there is no occasion for fhis: 
he ought to have one day of rest, set aside any thing *of a 
higher* nature* which wifi all come in its place ; but) by 
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working an hou^,earlier in the morning, and anjhour^ater in 
th^ evenihg—fromdiv.e tilj seven, ms^ead of from Bix 
Any healthy njari may do this, and hive plenty of times for 
rest besides. •• * , • * I 

131. If lie is a good.workman, he will*often get a lime job 
to do at home.* An active, ingenious man will ate® nave in 
haiftl some ustful article or other for domestic convenience, 
in the way of‘inakmg or repairing. This is to be done at a 
i,£une when he has not an opportunity of direct earning; and 
the®, if what # he 8o§s lightens his wife’s labojzr, so thaFshe- is 
enabled to earn th^more, or furnishes the family with some 
needful comfort, for which mdne^ must have gone out of the 
house, it is fairly to Tfe set down as so much gained. I know 
aryoung mln^not a carpenter by^rade, J>nt ef arfflngenious 
furn, who in*his leisure hours made® very pretty liftle bed- 
fcteld for his child; and a woman in the habit of washing at 
nsy liouse^ if* she saw a hinge or a handle off of almost any 
article, woulcf say, ‘ Ill take that homeland get my husband 
«to put it together, he is a very handy'hianThis was not done 
to be paid lor—but th^ never lost any thing by it: besides, 
the habitus so good of not?* gnduring to sec any thing go to 
ruin for want of,a stitch, that persons who possess it save 
> fbemselvSB^ptmnds and pounds*in course of time. 6 

89s, The workman or labourer who contrives in his leisure 
«hours cultivate his bit of garden—who builds a shed foe* 
fupl, a pig-sty, a henroost, or‘'rabbit-uptch, and attends to 
thpse aninufis, which are all sources of profit, or wjho brings 
home a burden of wood,* or turf, or furze from the common, 
must*leckqir that ^he earns what those things would have cost, 
tend with this additional advantage, that he earns them*when 
i| suits him to spare the,-lime; *bht iiVhc had them to pay fdr, 
it must be done whether it jttiited him or not, or the family he 
distressed fot want of it. take it for granted that they are 
honestly obtained \ it is an established maxim, thaV ‘ Honesty 
is the ijest^dlicy. 5 *1 a pi speaking nqw of labourers of good 
character, and only |wsh to show the resourceywhich indus¬ 
try o'ptJhs, but which indolence overlooks. / « * 

83. Now what can the woman do to help out tkssir income ? 
Oh a hundred things, if she h&s but a good portion of docity or 
gumption; that is, if she has got the u&e of her w[ts, arid the 
use of her hands.* I have already hinted at her taking in a little 
washing, in par. 3S>, 39,*51,55*and supposed her to be furnished 
.wjtlfconveniences for that purpose. • If she had, lived long in 
her l< place, Rpd had been in the habit of getting up her master’s 
shirts arid mistress's caps, and the young ladies’ white dresses, 
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it ifcfs&.td dhe if .they get them done to^heir lining efa$+ 
wh$re, and they # will very lively Jfc sent no her to do; of at 
any rate her mrakgsfeto whom she ]^ks given ^tisf&ctiqn, will 
readily recornnffendcer to any frieijds^ghe may^have who pint 


put out is that v^iich pays the.best.* A mgjpagjpg woman 
who takes it in to do will 'at least make it jpay for all the 
sQ£p,/uel, &e., as well as for hey own labour, and thus tkf 
gets her own fafeiily-washing free.. She* must have usd& as 
much firing, and nearly a»m^qh soap, if she had only done 
her own. * , • • 

84m Nffcdle-jvork is reckoned a very dead p%nny. I do 
suppose it is—but if is # at efhy rate betfer thaftAuinf^ihle, add 
it should be remembered that i| does*not wear out or dill tbjs 
clothes like more laborious work. * '* 

85. JLacc-making I do calf a dead penny indeed; th»p(K>r 
women who live by it look like walking spectres. I nave 
been assured by a fajnily who were all brought up to Ihce- 
making, that the whole of their ijjiettsonsisted of potatoes and 
tea—thyt they never rose frofti their, pillow eveif to tak® a # 
•meal—but that the first thing in the moftiing llyir mother^ 

put on the tea-kettle and the ’ tatoe-pot , and brought them 
^ome whenever they wore ‘ a tvunyeredj filling up the tfa-pot • 
as often as it became %mpty^throughcnt # the day; fynl that by 
this close afld miners application they earned bjtreiy enough 
for this wretched supply of food, and just a Sunday’s gown 
once ii^twc^ years or so. The appearance and waTdtobe of 
that family, and of lace-makers in general, confifm the state¬ 
ment. No wonder they airc a miserable, psle-faced, puny 
set; the prey of hysterics, v^iours,*afl4 spasms—quit#nelp- 
less and notionless in common things, and ufterly unfit to bear, 
rear, or manage a family. I dofnot, of course,•recommend 
lace-making/o eke out*th§ income of the cottager’s wife. 

86. Of knitting I think very diffferefitly. It is Work that 
anay be taken up and *laid down in *4 moment. A • se * °f* 
needles may be bought for a penny, and a baH of worsted for 
another. Tt may be none at any light, 0 % with a child in the 
arms; and wh'en you#fe tired of stirring work, knitting serves 
very well* for a rust. In summer time, yq,u can take a walk 
in your garden, and knit as you go—mid a pait 6f knit stock* 
ings, when they are done, (at little odds anil ends of time*) are 
worth at least three pair of the best wove ones that yoji can 
buy, A thrifty cottager’s wife has no stocking* for Jner hus¬ 
band or herself but what „ she knits, at *leafft until she has 
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children old enough to do jthcm lor her. ^ S 00( ^ knifcfeff^oo, 
may generally geUlm^loyiaent if she!** chooses to ta£e it. in. 
And 1 $the scraps of timg f S<5 employed add Jjufratacpencc toiler 
weekly income, it is not* to be despised. 9he may sit and 
blow the fire Jong enough before she finds sixpence in the 
ash$s, or loll oxer her hatch long endugh before she sees one 
roll down the |t*eeh * 4 . 

87. Binding of shoes is generally performed by women, 
"and one who acquires the qpbit of doing it neatly, and gx- 
pedftiously, may gerftrally get good employment at the best 


• 88. t If a young wiip has an opportunity of going out for a 
day's work, in a respectable family, I think.it iajppUy she 
should liegleafcft, or fafticy herself* abqve'it. She is well fed 
through the day, has her shilling or fifteen pence clear to 
bring homd at night, and often a supper for herself and her 
htfbbaad; besides, there is an advantage in keeping up a con¬ 
nexion with such families—you hava a friend in case of sick- 
neat or difficulty. , 

89. Incase the’good* wopaan should adopt this mode of 
effiptoyradht, I would caution*her to be careful that it inter- 


breaa and cheese for dinner, perhaps has even to go and buy 
That, he «jill soon beepme dissatisfied* and even the gains 

{ woducecf in^the evening will scarcely sflt him-td rights. A 
ittle management will prevent ail this. In the first place, let 
it be r^membereef Jhe day before, and a bit of baqpn boiled— 
c^r some other provision made; then, instead of the house 
Being in a litter because the mistresses not at home, let her 
bo doubly carefut to IpAvtf everything m order, every thing in 
its place, tkat,the*good man haay*lay his hand upon it easily. 
In winter tithe, whqn it wouJd be miserable for him to dine 
without a 4r e * 1^ the fire be hacked up, either wjtk small 
coals orOcinders, or foth* turves, which will smother on for 
•houra^agd soon draw u^> on being stirred. It is one advantage 
of the grates h recommended,,that a slow fire ipay be kept 
for many hours, and made to. djaw up Just when you please. 
If you thifik it safer or more econonfiqal, yoif can leave the 
fire laid, but not lighted, and put the tinder box and matches 
close at hafttL,*thafr th^ good* man, svhen he comes in, may 
strik$ and light it Without difficulty^-when you have children 
old-qpoughto be left at home, let it J>e one of their first les- 
so?»to#> their utmost for their father's comfort, especially 
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9(Lf When four family is small, aod keen# you c<mstant]y 
at hqpie, you may sometimes meet with a neighbour who goes ' 
out to work, and*'s^lad to pay sixpence a day tor having her 
child tkken care hf; you perhaps will l>e glad to undertake it. ^ 
If nurdtbg is your work, you might as well mal^ige three or 
four children as two—that is, if you are f a goocLmanager, qpd 
kn<#v how at once k^ep them happy, line ma§e tljem mind 
you; but of this more hereafter. * # 

9J. Among other sources of incqme^if yoikare a thoroughly 1 * 
handy needlewoh&n, you might often makfe a shilling, without 
much hazard, by buying a cbea^ttle remnant of calico, pridt, 
or stuff, making it ujr into a frock, petticoat, pin-befom, or* 
bonnetf ai# exhibiting them in your window—sope* neigh- - 
hour whe is not so handy will soon be glad to*Wy it. 1 have 
known this to answer particularly well* in country pfaces^ at 
handy, notable woman gets as much as *she can dff, and pre¬ 
fers it to going out and leaving her family. •' • • - 

92. Another way ift which the woman may make her la- • 
bour extremely profitable is in the management of the garden* 
She may easily acquire skill and e$peAenpe,.and, for*iny part, 

1 think she can’t have a prettier amusement. Nhw somfe 
people cry out to a cottager, that Ire should taisq nothing but m 
potatoes in his garden; and others say potatoes are not fit 
fqr man to eat. I differ from both. I think potatoes are very 1 
useful and agreeable fo&d, together with qpmethifig qjse—and 
if I had roodP&»wftu$l certainly grow them—but as to pla*t- 
ing the whole garden with them, I would noj do tnat either; 
something xqpre profitable may be done yith it. I Uiould 
makoAhe best of my garden at any rate; and if 1 An short of # 
potatoes for the use of tfye family, I*would buy « sack or two 
when they were cheap. «,**•.* * 

93. If you have a good aspect, there is nsfhing pays better 
in a garden than good fruit tre&. I knew a person who 
made above tyro gumenston# year of one apricotjtr^e. lit hap- e 
pened to be a bad year *in general; find *his was ahnfist the* 
o*ly tjee' in the neighbourhood that had a good sprinkle of * 
fruit4>ut ts^Lc one year with another-if it produced but half 
that, or even a third, ll is something prettja 

94. * But such trees»afe very expensive to buy a^Pfirst, and 
there is an*art in training them.’ Very true; wad yet if you 
have a good piece of waif, or thewnd ofyou^hodaS’is towards 
the west or south, it is $*pity flot to improve it. I thinSc a 
few shillings tvoiild b e vary well bestowed in buying a good 
grape vine and an apricot tree—(I prefer an apricot, because 
it is more sure of bearing than a nectarine or pbach;) and as - 
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tq pirtmiagend training them, if either yourself of ^brahus- 
band h&Ve the least inclination that way a you might ^oon 
learn"to do it*yourselvft§; 1 or if you are a£raifl of undertaking 
it, it willbe .worth ypur .while to employ a gardener who un¬ 
derstands hi« business; half a day twice a year Y>iH..Vain as 
many trees as«you are likely to have'that require much skiH. 

95. Npw £ will *put you .in a way of haying always a good 
supply of treep fojr your own garden, and to dispose of besides; 

,? ana that at veryslittle foazqrd and no expense. If you fyave 
any out of the way kittle slip of garden, that trill grow nothing 
else, that I would *make a <oMi*sery of. When any of your 

* neighbours cut thci| gooseberry and tnirrant trees, observe 
■ whether they are good sorts—if they are, beg of them, to give 

you tfiq cutfeligs. You will obsfervp td use only such as are 

* young wood; cut off die tipjs, leaving them about six or eight 
incheB in length, and set them in the ground, with the tops 
downward, adid a little aslant—about four or six inches apart, 

> according to what room you can afford.* Cuttings will strike 
equally well set downward, and the thorns are not so 
troublesbme when you (, coipe to gather the fruit. This was 
toH ine"by a very rlever fjardener, one who raised many 
prize gofW2h ern ‘$s. If tiro weather is dry, give them a little 
Water now and then, and they will almost all strike. In the 
; same manner, only not with the tops downward, you may 
' raise laurels without t any difficulty—they will require rather 
more room* The price of burels, the,*ei®e which yours will 
be after the second wiqter, is fourpeace a plant, or £1 for a 
hundred. It woqld take very little room and very little trouble 
L for you aftvays to c ,have a succession of half a hundred J;o dis- 
•pose of every year—and ^always to calculate on the least) if it 
brought you btil five Shillings, 4 '|t would surely be worth having. 

96. Your gooseberry and cuVrant plants having stood one 
entire yeafr, or rather moiSe, should be moved, any time from 
November to March, into a mor$ open spot; joundthe beds • 
of yofir garden for*instance—they Will most likely bear the 
following year. You should lei£ them bring one eaCh to per¬ 
fection, (not more,) justato satisfy yourself that it isj a goad sort; 
if otherwise, threw them away at ondfe, and neither cumber 
your gaftleii, nor injure your credits by rubbish. If you are 
satisfied with the fruit, and that the plants are grown to a 
tolerable 'Slab, the fallowing winter they will be fit for the 
market; and yoif can warrant thenofto have borne, and to have 

" borne good fruit I have often wondered that vbere is always 
a ready side for such things, but so it is; I suppose persons, 
are too indolent or too thoughtless to provide for themselves, 
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though,they‘ought do 4 it at so little trouble—^ejl,. itmakes 
tradrfor*those who'cfc^hink. < «. f, V 
9T. You will perhaps bave f sonae gooseberij and currant 
trees remtin in ^ofir # own garden fdr supplying the market 
•Nyitfa fmij,, Thfc only way to keep ’prhhe fryt*is, never to 
have ola trees, but plant a young on<* near eVhry one that 
begins to look great and overgrown, and §fter*gattiering tlie 
frim, pull the old oite up, and let the other come fofward. 

98. Jo have a supply of fine apples, pear^, ahd plums, the., 
best jvay is to raise some stocks from theojeeds <jf .fine laige 
fntit, and when they are of ^nj-oper size, graft them with toe 
best sorts; the proces»of grafting will bo described hereafter, , 



99. A flower bed well attended to isjiot only pleasant, nut * 
profitable. tVhat can be pleasanter than to see^youpelf jur» 
rounded with beauty #nd fragrance of your own rearing ? If 
there were nothing to be* got by it, is it not worth a little la- 1 
bour to have the view Yrorn your cottage window ornamented * 
with roses, honey-suckles, stocks, knd mignibnette, iafctead^of 
seeing a Slough, or aheap of rybbi$h, of a plantation of this* 
ties and stinging nettles ? But let me tell yqu ftfbfeYs a great 
deal to be got by it. If you tree near a market-town, and 
have a turn for gardening, or choose to take one, J don’t * 
know a betky^hipg* for a woman to txftn her hand to. Jf 
proper pains befakeif with a fldwer bed, (and I kflow of no¬ 
thing that yields profit without taking pains, except it be 
money iif th£ funds, and the likely way t<f havo that il by 
taking*pains with little things that product it,) a flower bed® 
well managed, besides supplying your,bses, which under such, 
favourable circumstances you*Wilhof courSe-keep, will furnish 
you more than half the year with {pur or six hanflsome nose¬ 
gays a wgek, which may be sold, for a pennj^ three halfpence, 
or two pence Ach. Sup»ose*theybriiig you in but tjfi-e|pence • 
a week all the year round-Hthirteen shillings-—why it will buy 
your l&sband a hat, or one of the children a waym coaf; hr if 
no such thiflg be wanted, put it in the savings’ bank, and it 
will tell up to-8»mething,in cotorde of years: , * 

109. Bu( this is not*all; you will Bave some seeds of your 
annuals (those, plants which ar§ raised frpfn $e#d, flower, 
seed, and decay within ttfe year—such* as sweet peas, lark¬ 
spurs, &c.) mpre than you wapt to slock your own garden for 
next year. These you will carefully separate and njark, kAp- 
ing them from jrost and rain in winter, and thin .in March, 
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began to think of flower Seeds, (|.o them up in 
rtwb-penny packets, and display them rof'oale. 
.Ifyou sell Ijat two or three ^hillings’ worth, they will buy 
whafciazy., shiftless people areoften distressed for. 'Your per- 
: ^Cmiiate, too,” wp gr&w thick, and want parting. 0 Perennial*- 
aare eUoh plants as dome up year after year from me same 
balm, lilies of the valley, Michaelmas daisies, 
lychues,* and many others; Instead of throwing away ^hat 
..youhave to 4pa|e,*tal^e them up neatly, with a ball of earth, 
to<Iook as if they trere woVth something, and give then^-fheir 
chance in the market. roots, also, multiply Wery 

c rapidly. As aif instance of fids, my own stock of tulips, which 
at first ^consisted. of c about two dozen roots, in tfye course of 
^eveiKor eighty ears multiplied to eight.hundred. Tfie com- 
t, monest<tslip bulbs, 'of, a good size, sfcll for one penny each— 
' how easily a trifle may be iftade in this way! If any of my 
^etgarks ^hopld lead ray readers not to despise trifles, one 
great object will be gained. If jour situation is sunny, you 
may braise a few pots of early mignionette, and when they aire 
Just ready to flower, csell them for fburpence or sixpence 
a not, *» ' *' m 

101. If you have tHe thrjftingss to manage trees and flowers, 
I am n$t'dfrai$ of your neglecting vegetables; all your 
spare ground I know will bemsade the best of. In a sheltered 
situation you will have some fine lettuces to stand the winter, 
apd caobages to cut early, when the genjtlqfolj^give sixpence 
or eightpefice a dressing for (hem; and e you will have plenty 
for yourselves When they are equally good and wholesome, 
but teas cefiily; a r nd there will be onion beds and carrot beds, 

' parsnip by all means if you like them, they are a very Svhole- 
£ome and nourishing vegetable'; and, perhaps, if you hive 
room, and timet to attend to them, and manure to supply them 
with, asparagus and cucumber beds tOo; some poor people 
make them very profitable. You will also have a gqoa stock 
of par&le^, mint, thymey,* maijoratn, halm, sage; &c., handy for 
use, liandy for sale, and handy to dry for the winter. Peas, 
beans, 1 ’and kidney-beans must depend upon the size g? yotir 
garden. If you can have them, I sea no reason at all why 
you should not—'bread and bacon .may be very good food 
< without vegetables, (and I wish every*cottager h§d plenty of 
it,) hut I think fynuch better with, more pleasant to the pa- 
isifcs, and more wholefome too. The produce of your garden 
wm also he valuable if it help*, you to keep % cow, pigs, or 


102*. m now, what cottager's wife in the, world Is able to 
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manage #uch $, garden as this ? Why, in t\ 
not necessary to htfve tvery thing }hat I IgYe i 
somf mav have part, and % some another, , a# their ., 
time, and I i reungfaftices suit; and ne&% I. know one oottBEg^* 
^wife i nrfar ticularr, nof three miles frbnr Che sgot "where I am 
writingpfho has managed a garden entirely henfelf; digging, 
planting, weeding: in that of course she,let# her children 
helf>; a woman wno%ad children and did net male them Work 
would be a simpleton indeed. She grajls and prtmes her trees 
herself manages her dowers, and httendsghe market twice a 
week with just such cargoes^ag I have described. Well, and 
has she ever found it answer? *Why, so well as this, diet be* 
sides breeding up#a family as creditably its any in the?pariah, 
she ha& saved ihoney enough to purchase ah sere of 
ground adjoining, and hfts thrown it into her garden;* There; 
is a saying, and it is a favourite dne of mine, ‘ Whatever man 
has done, man may doand wkat there is to hinder any o^yet 
woman from doing what this woman has done I know not. 
At any rate, if she will try her uttermost, though I can't po> 
sitively promise her haflf an acre of freehold land, bought with 
the labour of her own hands, I jvlll venture to predict that 
she will find herself well rewarded in* the •comforts of ner 
cottage, the creditable appearance of her cjiildteh^and the 
contented approbation of her husband. % 

• 103, I have now don£ with the garden for the present, but 
have yet se^fijal o^hqj ways to point odt*in which the good 
woman may do nrrr paft towards the maintenance ofher family; 
As. to field-work, 1 don't know wha# to say *about it, In a 
general Way, i rather think if she can be prfifitably^mplCbyed 
at hoxfte, it is more to th$ real advjtfitage *of the family* I 
hate known some women who could earn 9 freat deal -of 
money at reaping, hay-making,•or* bean-lbtting, and who de¬ 
pended greatly on those times. rests in* a gfesf measure 
with the taste and the judgment of persons themselves. Those 
who can turn their hand.to any things have only* t<f cgnsider 
what is most profitable and least objectionable. If a woman has 
atamiiv of children, whom she sends to glean, I^should^Svise 
her by all means to ,go«with them, herself mid three children 
Will glean more.tlian six.children without ner—hempresence 
keeps thew^steady and* diligent; it also prevents, quamUing 
among themselves, and tailing into company th§t*Bhewonla 
not approve: besides, gleahing lasts but* few days,and comes 
but once a yegr; so if it* is w.orth Einy attention, it is wd5tfa 
making the best that can be made of it—and I know sdSoae 
women reckon upon their gleaning (or leasing^ tafidtdthe 
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family ii^aboe leather; if that can be done, itJU'poft a thing 
tojbe neglected. > , <, * ° * < * 

IOC Then otumip-grecns, and cowslips, «apd elder-ba'ries 
may be gathered for sail*. 1 don’t say tb&t $ fortune is to be 
maidc by thisse,, things’, blit they are all ’sources of m opine to 
the industrious cottager; and if no better soured present 
themselves at ( the, time, they are well worth attending to. 
Children c m&f be made useful in these wfcys; and perhaps it 
answers better for a mpther who has two or three children to 
employ, to accompany and assist them, than it dock for a 
woman who has nq, family to go to it herself. It is a most 
, important thing to impress" upon the , minds of children, as 
soon aS'ever they a to capable of receiving it, that they are 
boundr to 'doftmething towards *the support of the family; 
-and that*it is a groat pleasure and hoftour so to do; a little of 
'mother’s time is well spent ill forming and training this habit. 
0 JJ)5. l^ilkjs so truly valuable an article in a poor man’s 
family, that it is much to be desired for them to accomplish 
the keeping of a cow or two—two, 1 believe, will be found to 
answer better than one. The dairy 'is conducted with no 
more trouble, arid it may be so managed that they shall not 
both he dry together*. Ppopl$ sometimes fancy that a thing 
cannot Be adne, f which in reality might; but having once got 
the notjpn, they sit themselves down contentedly without 
making the attempt. This is the cage with keeping a cow. 
Tjhose Who know far rhore about the matter than ! ,do. say that 
she may be l hept principally uptm cabbages anfTbwedish turnips 
—that very little room is required, and that her produce will 
be nearly*equal io half that of a man’s labour.* No one can 
be ignorant of tlib advantage of haying plenty of milk'where 
there is a family of children-^rand, from the great difficulty 
often expressedi abdmt getting milk, I should'he inclined to 
think that<it'would he no bad speculation to keep two or three 
cows for the expftss purpose of selling good skim milk to the 
neighbours." The erea^n, of course* would be profitable for 
butter—and if a cottager’s wife has established a character for 
cleah&less in. her dairy, good weight, sweet butter, &e. # hWr 
butter will always be sought in the market in preference to 
that of the higglers, who collect from different dairies, and of 
whom, if you buy'one pound of good butter, you^re liable to 
buy another oltdaether as bad. 

106. Those w£o kfeep a cow or 'two will scarcely fail also 
to Keep pigs, as any offal .milk will he a very essential hob in 
feeding i$m, and a flitch of bacon on the rack is a truly plea* 
sent oHfoneut to the cottagc r , , 
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lO^JiMov<nU0t it be foW0tten>ihat # M irffepp 
animalsfis very valuable. You wilkof course contrive 60 nJaki 
tb<f bed| of ity tioth your oow-shed and pig-*ttf should* be 
built 4 aliftle aslope, 411a 'whatever nfiis gff should be conveyed 
r liitoaffink or pit formed for the pujpose,nu5 pitched with 
Ariyffid of stones; into this you will weep jjte cleansings or 
you cow-shed and pig-sty. you will*also usg your children 
carefully to collet what they cah of the same kina from the t 
road jit lane, and you will add to # it all the weepings and slops 
of the house. • • • 


108. This may seem a J?ut it is indeed truly valuable. 
Here* you are furnished with what is needful to enrich your 
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meal fop feeding a few rabbits, whiqji may be mentioned as 
another source of the cottager^ wealth, and *df tanisoment 
for his children. • . •» 

109. All kinds of jpoultry too, if w®U managed, will dear 

something—either for eggs or flgsh,^>r both; and if you keep 
cows, you have the better opportunity of keeping poultry, . 
curds iorm a very important«partt of their food* # m # 

110 . There might probably be many other sources of gain 
pointed out, but the ingenious Cottager who has attended t<x' 


all fail, to turn to something which may aqpwer better. • 
ly.'rh,- next point is to save as muctfc as youvsan. Eco* 
npmy, or frugality, musfc second yeur industry «nd ingenuity. 
The first step towards taking tare of ybyr pfciperty, is tp keep 
a regular account of job —tef bee* pxactiy k'Rat you gain ana 
what you spend. It is very desiiuble tha^ young persons of 
both saxes should be taught enough to enable tm^n to cast a 
simple account like this with dase.e I have howevef known 
fome thrifty women, whb, riot possessing the art of jyjrfting, • 
had S,sct of marks of their own, by which they managed ail 


to set 
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vexation if we find that*we have not # got>enohgh. r it w0I, ( 
however, answer e ve!ry important end, to be always thoroughly " 
acquainted with the stafe of your affairs—absolute ruin, Jioth 
in your own data of society and in those much* higher, has 
often been the result of neglect ahd inattehtiorifn this respbet. 
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* 1$ it ju*t # the same with the health of your kotif-t* man 
«Me* ii<«ae yrtth^mly a^colti—stare won£*tfWjr<a 

he pays no attention to iHihmfonotSiig 
$Ottt w^dpes not inquire'h^w it may be retooled, eft whet it 
Jgay lead to; fn^ few'days, perhaps* disease has gainecteuch 
ground, that ail attempts to reduce it are in vain* Hfrrtwg- 
gwwstffi: to hifc distress, to be told (what perhaps is very 
true) th# if tfife disease had‘been ascertained and attended 
** Uf at first, it might easily have been removed! Now just in 
, the Same way* if you {know the state of your affiurs, though* it 
mav be painful to yqu to see it*, qpt exactly what you could 
vdsn, yet it is the only likely $£y to set you about seeking for 
a remedy. ^ t 

13 . ^Thera^ee two evils arising from not keeping a'clear 
account 0f all your affairs, both a]most li equaUy to be dreaded. 
The first is,you will be apt to'flatter yourself that all goes on 
v&eyjan oo^uy ,and well, and that there is uo ecc&sioii for un¬ 
easiness or exertion—the other is, that not knowing the extent 
of your difficulties, you may fancy them greater than they 
really ore,«and suppose any attempts to retrieve them alto- 
gather hopeless. If any difficulty exists, the only way is to 

* lace it like | man* take ifq full dimensions, and neVer do* 
‘spair. IfSt is a giant of twenty feet high, be comforted to 

* think thaf. it is not twenty-one»;«and know that if you reduce 

but an'inch m a day or a week, andego on regularly to do 
so, 4 1 wife in time b£ destroyed/ Besides, ^o^qpK-at things 
constantly, j& the best way to parent their growing to such a 
tremendous height, that you are afraid of looking at them at all. 
A prudent man, whb has a clear account before him',and, on ex¬ 
amining it at the week’s end, finds that his earnings have been 
but twelve shillings, and his expenses thirteen, sees a short re¬ 
medy befoye him*. * Next weeki’oays he, * I must either earn 
fourteen shillings, or only mend eleven*.* It is not to easy to 
say or to c|o this af the end of the month, still less at the end 
df the year. » * * 

114 . iy a clear account, you see»not only that so much 
has been earned, and so much spent, but you see how jt has 
been done. You Jook at it again and again, till it strikes 
you, * there was a small portion bf time that ought have been 
turned to some accountsuch a thing l omitted to do which 
might have put a i$w pence ii\ my pocket; —on such an article 
a pence might hate been saved* (and must in future,) 
and such a one entirely done without. 1 ’ , 

11*5. Th&next thing toward saving is, to allot your money 
juft* regular portions, and strictly adhere to it^that tu> article 
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a weekly portion must be sacredly laid by sufficient to meet 
it, and 09 no account infringed upon. In ord^r*to make 
doubly sure, (which is easiest done aft the dhftset,) v^hen you 
draw out your money from the savings-bank to fuBnisfh yoflr 
cottagi, enough should bo left in t$ pay a qu&rter’s, ot^ if 
jiossible, a half-year’s rent. ‘There let it remsih «• stSMl if 
it were dead, whiles you lay by your weekly shilling, of two 
shillings, (or whatever die sum may bb,) against quarterly, 
as though you had no other possible means of meeting the 
demands of your landlord. Ifra severe fit of nines#, or ether 
unfore&en and uxiavoidnble*circpmstancc^ shou]dJfor a few 
weeks render it absolutely impossible to layJby use accustomed 
shilling, what a comfort to ydift* mind, what an alleviation* c d 
•your distress, will it he, to know that vou have a little hoard 


wiu you devow^your renewea strength to replacing a treasure 
whicn has afforded you such seasonable relief, and to,which 
it is so Hesifable you should be able to iqpk agSisr in me 
futufe necessity! * * . 

* 117. Something weekly should be* regularly laid by, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the ftftulyj for ehqes aqd under gat- 
ments^for these of necessity vail always be wearing out. 
When jnoney enough is.saved.to purchase a pair qf shoes, let 
them be bought (or raihcr*madb) for the person whose turn 
it is to be supplied, or vrho*is likely to be next in rapt j it 
mighty as welliie by in the shape of shoes As in the shape oj 
money, aufl you will •find a great advantage in the wear, if 
shoes are hung up for a month to become thoroughly dry and 
settled before they are used. 'Shoes (hke^every thing else) 
should be mended in proper tfene. K a•careless boy wean 
his shoes in boles, that Vhach at first nfighttave bees mealed 
for a moat \jill require two shillings or nalf-a-crawn; o^per- 
haps fee so far gone, that it will not answer to i&em} At all 
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say nothing jabout outer gmfeatftj^tl^ 

, Wgaof eVery-day purchase The^gbod 
‘ |i*d kbept suit it tpe tiq^e of his marriage, or no* lotfgl^em, 
|a&afding thatbthey should s4rve him for years aadyeertfim 
come ;wand his wife djd not livedolong in respectable service 
•to com© home and burden her husliana with the cost of her 
wardrobe. r No, she was well furnished with every thinggo.od 
and suitable o&its kind. She was never given- to Jpery in 
h«r youn| days, and how she cares less about it than ever, 
tf is theleast of her concernS'who has got a new bonnet Qr 
gdVfl, or ^hat «the shape or colour of it is. Che isnot likely 
Jp vmnt a new one, for she has plenty byjher * and what she 
has cs so truly neat and respectable, that it is neveroutqf 
fashion. I should not lie at all surprised, nor think at all 
the worse v>f her, , if in that drgat box there was many a little 
‘bundle which hack beeh laip carefully by with the thought, 
c ‘This wilT be sure to come in use some time or other, if 1 
c should happen to have a bab)*\* , > 
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season 


year 


generally 


winter than in smfimer; iiT a severe winter a third; and some- 
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variations pf pricLC ( through out Ufee year. And where is , 
poor .man tnat would be '^villine every week, o£ fclj 


stack a year's coalyThis is true enough of poor people'^§0 
Reside ra sqnfined parts of large, tovwsr-but ricottagera who 
have room and outlet only want a little contrivance tb jdo 


the money to pay fqr fifty-tyrobushels; or hundreds, at 




. f . 

afiOw^Jiifn to Jfakp the Owd* weekly dr 
most convenient to idmselft * *' 

'^W5|Iii' softi€,placei, ge?it}emen*have fofb|i __ 

: associatidhs, to purchase m tne # best ^ 

.,, large quInftty’bF coals,|o lie sold to fhci lalNiittg-'^ 

Ins classes, during the winter season, at coat jraibe; this & & * 
'$M: e^c|pr method of doing good,«a&d*where 4 it 

afforded, Jshould by eH means recommend jhe Striving cdt^« 
tjgir to avail himselfof the beh#fit «f it. *1 am far Irbn^wilh- 
mg to degrad^ him to the rank of a pffuper, dor cai^i Jbok 1 
Upon assistance of this kind «U all in that light. Enlightened 
and benevolent meft of property feel it a real pleasure, # Ss wdli 
asanactof geodneighbourhood, thus, or ip simsla^way)#, to 
assist 4&e virtuous anq industrious cdl^ger ;%nd t^e cottager 
no more degrades himself, or ipjurea*his independence,’byafe- 
eepting such aid, than he would, if, toiling homewards with a 
heavy burden, lie should accept the friendly VfFeVof pricing 
it in a neighbourVcark which would pass his door btherwiailf 
empty. The same ddeaholds good with respect to women , 
accepting the use of linen, furnisheti by societies jpr the pur¬ 
pose of assisting them during their ^confinement It *is*na 
degradation to themselves,,hor any imposition npSn such $o« 
cieties, nor alienation of their funds, if women several degrees 
t above the absolutely destitute and wretched receiv^ such a*-* 

’ commodations. Inddfed I think it would, in genera), be more 
satiafacfBl^WfcaJJle ^onductor% of such institutions, to promote 
the comfort and respectability of $ie independent and provi¬ 
dent, than pierely to relieve those who rtytst provided for 
by the parish, ana who have too long bean accustomed to that 
resource any longer to feel it a degradation.* It is the same 
also with respect to scnpols. • No parenjis degraded by sefld- 
ing his children to a free, a*paroohial, a &iis% a cational,'or 
a Sunday school, provided theyBje not shackled dr plogged 
with conditjpns inconsistent*with his conscie»ca*as a Chris¬ 
tian, or his liberty as & man ana a Briton. * 

* 121 .* To return to the subject of economy.—Soap^nd can*» 
dle*«re i^ticles of constant consumption in dVeiy house, rich 
and poorboth should be purchased towirds the^lose of the 
summer-—th^soap, cut in squares, the si&e for use* and slowly 
dried inthe sun and air; when thoroughlyjiardened, put away 


•.Hwt.i'iuu usMrecu tsuaj^ uius swacU) auu turn n tUKMtiu 

by, <Mblets»fi|om the shop/ a quarter dr half- pound at a 
^imdj Week kfter wec&jtat while the water ikheadikg? Why, 
feast me piece’ in Jive. : lSl*£e is tte'lfoAf 3m&fenee*m 


saVed, and if mis wsre oxxe accomplished beforehand, tke&jt 
might utways Be keptSjp, getting in One stock*under Another. 

125t*When there ita stocked‘fchfe house of any article, the 
Weekly allowance should be as strictly adored to, as if there 
were no^anl)thei; ( morsel to be had t otherwise the b&nefit will 
hjflost by extravagance. Children, i£ iliey see plenty, must 
early be guarded against waste, and accustomed to see *fhe 
stoye allotted out and reckoned yito portionrto serve so many 
Weeks. Ifbn dny occasion the weekly allowance runs short, 
She ^convenience had better be borne than the stock infringed 
Upon. It will afford an opportunity (if ^ the article be soap, 
fo^instance) of impressing on them a lesson of cleanliness. 
►Children are apt to dirt their (Rothes needlessly, they might 
cap well be-tuught to avoid '“this? they are fond of makings 
soap lather and blowing bubbles ;—a very innocent and not 
tseless recreation, if they have a halfpenny or penny to spend 
upon it; Vat not, they should be taught^ if they are to use the 
soap on which the family depends for^leaaltfjoeffltf'their per¬ 
son® and garment?. On the ether hand, if the weekly stock 
be found to shave spun out and to leave a little surplus, it 
ought to be'made matter of congratulationas candles, for 
instance, when the day$ bpgin to lengthen. ’ ” ;, 

1^3. Many cot|agm use rusl&ji for lights to save candles, 
and I haveboeu told they answer very well. They are «£» 
commepded'in one«of Miss Edgeworth’s very useful little pub¬ 
lications*' as also in tfye book tp'which! have already alluded, 
Cpbhetts Cottage EcpnSmy—in„th<j Intter; mixed Up with 
some vecy foolish and contemptible remarks, not m tbejoast 
connected with the subject. The process of prepsTiogHfaezu 
will be fougd % referring to the index, end 1 should thmk it 
well worth trying the experiment; at*tfoc same time IM 
plead, that ifjbewomao be employed upon any;neldle^Wt^k 
,that requires neatntfss, she shotkl be" allowed a good candle ter 
wo*$k by—it would be an ill saving that was purchased it file 
exjpei.se of her eyesight * lit alao'strBce^ Ta© that‘thecottager 
wl find s6tae % difficulty in managing one important' part of 
the tallow chandler's busipc^M-perfcctly to- &ee the tallow 

v * 





• l24.IfVpig hpkept, something must be qwrefl mt<£ 
weekly allowance to provide him wifh food, fpr, as it baiWib, 
yjerji jiultly observed, * a starved*pig*is a y eat deal Worse than 
nose at all#’ t don't, mean to say tbit his ibod sbpdd*'$£ 


bad 
! it is 


thafchis «bin may be filled from the best market before it is 
quite «mpty. * * f * , - . • ^ 

125. Shan X yet add that,something should be laid by 
weekly against a lying-in, fit of sickness, or any unforeseen 
time of expense ? It must be done if the cottager would se¬ 
cure his independence of the parish, and see the wants of the* 
afflicted individual •comfortably supplied without fringing 
upon the daily supply of the family, or injuring Jus respect-' 
ability* his peace of mind, and*his rising prospects,*by rtmifing 
in'debit I will add* in mhst oases, it ^#^Jhwsk>ne if the 
family be duly careful to improve whatever means of. income 
may meet in their situation, and to avoid all unnecessary and* 

* useless expenditure. * • , »• 

126. Tint fell#' $ all |hese things, (and there jnay be others 
as necessary which have not occurred to my mind,)—if these 
are all to be .provided for out of the inqpme gf every week, 
wh#t will be left for eating and drinkiag ? Wffy, can those 


I suppose what remains is the source of*supply ftor meat and 
drink, and it. must be your coifcemto make the bpst of it. 
Buh.abserv^ one thimf, there are extra gains at certain tin\es 
OffaSynear; hay-maRipg jmd narfest Tor labourer#and their 
• fanylies; summer time for plasterers, painters, and gardeners*, 
whca theg make, perhaps, three or four timerf as much as they 
?do in the winter time. Thgn. my meaning is to # equalize the 
weeks all the'year rstftid; or perhaps it will come to the same 
thing, if^hoae profitable seasons are madewto provide for rent, 
clothing, and sickness, and to lay in a*god$ stock of fuel^beej* 
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to r , wdhd axeiy* week.upon, vichiftls %ba, amt/;4 , v $wj 

hanging hup *8 nearly «s possible to .tto'jMe.ifc.ffie if. 
toasts formerly* wh^M. elmost all' tbesor ArovisKnw up< 
their premises* a$. least , ip the 
scarcely needed^ to go to market with money Cor any- wung, 
127. But wh^le I am'ipomtmg out to you^iff^nt plans ^ 
c earning ana saving, I must not forget to caution you‘against 
improper ways of spending. c .‘ What maintains one vice,*aajd 
po^r nichard/tmlyj ^ womd bring up two children, 1 —no ex*: 
cation Can stand against vice. a c 


C> 41 . 


'• ‘ * ‘Womenand ivmc, game ancl daieit,' ’ 

t Make t^e wealttyanuill and the wants gpot,’ *■ ,r •' - > 

* *■ t “ % ( t fv 

If you would be either rich, respectable, or happy, avoid most 
scrupulously* the dram shop and the pawnbroker's. When 
1 sea* the signs «of these trades exhibited, I always fancy that 
«&eyform a hand-post, on whi£h is inscribed thb eoad £0 
mrrf. ‘ Of all destructive practices, none bring poor families 
So soon to* ruin, or. invoke them in such wretchedness, as a 
jbahiUof borrowing of pawnbrokers, on pledges, except it.be 
jhatof frequenting dram shops. 0 There is a sort of shatnei 
attached to both these trades; for the shop windows of both 
*sge blinded up, that' passengers 0 may not see those that are 
within.’ l w „ * f c . 

It8. I hav t e one word more to say on tWi ssaving* 
and that is—be content ydth your own lot. Mind now, jf 
don’t want to^ makg 'you content in wretchedness and, desti¬ 
tution, or t<f encourage tyrants in the higher classes, luf teach¬ 
ing you to be passive slaves—ho such^thing. I would have 
yon strain every nfcrvejto Better Jour condition; I would have" 
you satisfied in y6u£r own mmd, 'chat no stone has been left 
unturned, by^yourseJf or yoifr family, either in the way of-hu 
dustry or feudality 7 , that might ■gradually improve yosa: cir- 
cumstap^es. By such exertions I haVe no doubtbut they 
will be<gjaduaHyimproved; and withibat experieribe ajjhd that!., 
prospect I would have you contented and cheerful,. But 
indulge yourself in hankering after everything which yousee, 
a neighbou/possess, (a neighbour, perbfows, whohas flo family^ 
or" a much smaller &mily than yours; and thin^s whichare not 

n ecessary to y<Sur £euu .** * x 

ooflfcfo saving and coml 

the;ladder, without path ... ,. s . .. 

safety ; pd your happiness are in $mger ft a sodden dhwptlj/ 

12$ This reminds me to drop a bmt about lotteries. Jjqbi* 
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»'lostjfawla great many f&o) ftohebotild’ .gdinv~.#4 
•Office \£&sper fee impporte&mtq the bargain. '’Tjr™ 


>ugh about , the 'gTeatprftes,vftuCh veryHfbw ic« 
gain,* %it you near nothing about ihe^ numerous blanks H 
► mice you* ventur® a few shillings in the lottfry, you will be 
tempted to venture rU6re;if you gain a trifle* you will be $p- • 
csuftged to tr^again; arid if y<fu lflse,^r<Ju wil] be Very likely 
driven, as the saying' is, to throw good money after b$tt de¬ 
pend upon it, the pgace ahdprosperity of many a once happy 
family nave been entirety crushed under the lottery wheel— 
Eveh of ftiose who have gained one of the great prize*, I could 
almosf venture to challenge the world to show me cue family, 
that, at twentyyears* end, was really the happier for‘gaining* a 
£20,000 prize. For my or#n part, l* should^ reckon myself 
richer with twenty, pounds gained by honest* industry, Than 
with twenty thousand gained by such irregular ways. •Th?T P 
blessing of God is nbver seen to regt upon it; anklet people 
callus enthusiasts or what thqy^vill for repeating % that j§ a 
true saying of a wise man, “^’he blessing of the Lord mSketh* 
rich, and ad doth no sorrow,” Iftov. x. 2*2, i fUlf happy tcS 
hear that there is the less occasion for this font about lotteries,* 
.inasmuch as our gove^nn^ent has wisely abolished t£cth. • 

’ 130. JJowwe arp come tt» speak oriGrood Management, or 
that where^^wlials is spent <may be made to •produce *the 
greatest quantity of comfort. The»first thing 1 mall mention 
under this head is fhat of brewing beer instead of^buytng it: 
thafis, bn the supposition that beer is at? article of consump 
tion in the family. I repeat, that*it i& veryjqiftstionable whe¬ 
ther they would not be as w£U,or bbttei* without it altogether. 
But in families where beer hi used^a hard-ft orkhfg.man will ex¬ 
pect at least his two pipts a day, and his $4fe, especially when 
she sift kies, will perhaps take one pi^t. This, to Tetflhjrom t|>e 
public-|ioU|e, will be nmepance a day-nfive shillings anftthree- 
•penne a week : why,,it is utterly impossible, for a labouring* 
m^n fb aflferd it. Th% pract&e in ill-managed families is, when 
me money comes in op a Saturday night, (or Spfiday morh- 
injg$ *° drink*beer fflr one day or two, while the money lasts * 
^ftd whter the rest of the week. Well, suppose 1$. 6d. is spent 
upbnbeer; thatullowsthemtR drinlwbee* omytwo days 
of the seven, ' But that money,^spent upon malt and Hops, 
a&d hrewed sft home, w6ufd afford them beer as Stroftg^-a 
more whotesame—and three pints ^ah8 mure than 
D 3 A 
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ihfc$ ; fiar the year round.' i ftHfctiife'MMi 

Ihe Which ypU #fll See it 

^ _ __ ^ [tat ’ is" 

taken off,) matt haft bftfen varying frc&i eh ihailingrab»»hri 
t to ten; scarcely ever so^igh jMfraftt \* mostly ahow 
lings’; we will s«fy eighishllings and.skpencei atwi fe Mops 
# onfe , *hiliing‘ aiid? threepence per pound; they aresoteetfeiea 
r *teapehce j seldom more than -one ’shifting. ^ 

« Eight bushel's pf nialt,‘'at 8s.6</., are £3 8 0 *.W. 

■* Eight pounds pf bops, at }a. 2d. f are 10 0 4 

* ^ ' '’ ' * £3 18 0 

There y6u nav^ct at on^e. Now eight bushels of malt will 
make eight kilderkins *©£ excellent beef. There yon Have 1 

" 1 rs ; ■<■■» 

84dlderkins. 


144 gallons. 

t* 8 - 1 

° 3)1J52 pints. 

384' 

365 . ? 


19^ ^ 

Thus $ie allowancbof thrfce pints a day is provided for nine¬ 
teen days over the year. . ’ **' *'■ 

131. But nothing has been said about firing ana Irodble, 
TKie—but as fo&the^ttotgjble; suppose you brew two busfcolft 
at, a time, (it is aa t ',easy day’s tf&rk for any woman * I haVe 
brewed eight bushels myself, with only the help or a 
thirteen or., fourteen, and could havec done it without her;) 
tEere, qjfcrfour days’ workin a year i and Would itrnot take ahy 
body finpr days to go eleven hundred tend thirty-iM$m to'lfpt, 
public-house—nain, hafl, or shine—not to suppose any c^iadie' 
of,being hindered t&gossip with the publfcan’s wife^-of ? tf 
man happened to go, of hirbem^ enuccd^by jovial compa%1b 
Sit down and stay longer 1 , and drink more than he came for.,; I 



mp fw da ? .; Well, fefc m;»M 



on havb got * j$i of. 
veto by bringingybu 


mischief; tnd 


withabuatoi otcmdersiend 

«ld$r * copper jw«. b&ye *m'm&xe i 

.tiutijrw Wf; ^jw^gug ownlfe^ltf 
^thi» >wi* Se a^outasmuchas you ytill tweHfcp han't reckon 
all|)ii 6 to exceed* afoillmg,—then ptu ^x|l foave,in return, 
'Hw»*?ftiAels cf, gooff «raifl«^r ypur hjg^w^id*, are worth &!.,« 
and certainly as much yeajrtas wiU foe wortfi the, other 4r&; 
^betben*you us% it yoiirself/j^ll it to the neighbour*, dr 
change it at the baker’* for a loaf of bread. * So here you^re** 
set straight at Jiome, with plenty ofgoqjifoeer Jfor all the year, 
round, at the same cost you would have had it for at the pub- * 
lie-house two days jn a vreeV; "besides Che wholesomeness, re¬ 
spectability, and comfort of the thing. Mind, 1 take* noac-% 
coUht ofeopper anff brewing tackle here—feecadbel suppose 
you id have had the •prudence to provide mem before eiar- 
riage. But, in case you should not,’ you may gpt them even 
now, by allowing yourselves, /for one»year, beer only two days 
out of the sevem the same as you would foavb had TR the . 
public-house. The difference of expense will famish ydfT 
with all you need <?f brewing tackle to serve yqur life, and « 
your children after you. f • • * 4 

132f Next comes making bread? instead of buyifig. it? 
This I have for several years pdst practised ftrffegff, and fold 
it answer exceedingly well, • 4 would recommend all families;, 

, to practise it, 'and consider it a,great addition to furnishAl 

with An iron ovefti in a Y orksbire grate Will do for a 

small familybrick own is far preferable* It is a pity 
they are not more common. But (bread may he baked at the 
baker% foisa balfpenny a loaf. • • w * 

*33^ All labourers should have plftity of good fores!!. 
^Nothing can foe an adequate substitute for it! Potatoes are 


.jroega as truly cauea uie start or aue : lor some"years ot early 
childhood it is almost the only rood required/and it he^er 
ccasdfc to bn, the principal support life. If pU^tyofgoad 
bread he a|forded ? almost any thing clge may be doneffitnout. 

• A manjs trade hr service is said to. be that by which be ge$l 
hia Hhefal; and nothing qan give us a mpre affecting ideS-.of 
general misery and destitutfon-, than to w of, a fegnily, ‘ Ifoby 
-are actually m wantfoi bread/ We conclude them of course 
to be destitute , of every, thing else. Too qftpnwehear it 
ndded of their furniture, clotnes, and other property, vTh*$> 
fiery thing to get a bit offewnd/ , ' 

Th? impor&mcetheVi is evident of having a plentiful 
od bread; codlf a man has just |p mu<& money, 
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monfy mto, the largest quantity thereof I %«e 
eukai^thiUi ^m the average price 
7*. 6&y the'qwtern k#f was t», ,0|d. $£>$» ^care&d-ih. 
r qufhy^ifcflad that tberemost be some * idstafee 
tiwi^ihave inquired <gf several intelligent and disinterested 
persons, who alkagrefc in the^atement; tl^ai ^hen tJi^t mge; 
r^pwee of wheat is 9&, |a» at this moment*) the qossteradoaf 
. wjH not exceed 10|«1 Ther® may be some difference m«ij& 

* fbretft places; but it appears quite impossible that in the same 
maffcet, where the average of whd&twa* 7s. 6c?., the quartern 
f Idftf cotildt fetch U. c 

108; TJjbe ‘expenses of^making a bushel of wheat irfto bread 
will be as £ollowr>—wheat, 9s., grinding, §<?., yeast and salt, 
3efc # heating tjie oven, la,, 4 * in ah 1 la,: but. from this you must 
deduct at least 6c?.; as the offal, Ibraa and pollard,) of which 
you^ave 13ibs/, is worth more than \d. per lb. 1 have also 
tether overcharged, than otherwise, on the other things. Salt, 


now the tax is taken off, w very cheap—yeast, you have per¬ 
haps brewqri yourself lately, and then you need not buy—and 
tew 4 ’cottagers spend la. upon belting their oven; perhaps 10a. 
will be atkufc ar lair calculation for the bakingfrom your 
bushel of wheat yob will get from 58 to 591bs. of bread—-that 
layabout thirteen loaves and analf; which would cost vou at 
the baker Vila. 9fd. ,The calculetiba % have above Alluded 
to n&kesa saving of is. on a bushel of breed «**jiH<fhoes not 
quite reach 2s., aoi quite o^ie-sixth;—however, that is worth 
saving-r-when bread is the chief support* it is a iqattercof np. 
slkall consequence whether the allowance be .five loavesrofi 
six., But therohs a furthej ttnd most Important advantage—?*< _ 
ymfr bread is pure£-wMeh, r if tjie/bakers be notgreatly belied, 
igjeldom the oase n wkh what-they sell; and whether youbujr ' 
it or make it, you want brehd; you don't want potatoes,*# 
alum* 0 J* anfr Other messes. . b • - * «• ■; 

L3&#¥iuwe spoked of‘white byead* a* #d$- •» .vl&d dbft* 
baker* sell; but if,you-choose only totake awaytbe braiyor t 
essao to use the v^hole lust as it is ground g wHhoute^ ^ 

ypu mayetiffhave aMiplesome, matritious, bread#at« further; 
kfing pf a loafer two in the busbet Ifcsve etten vety.de*' 
licious thread, made of half flour: and .half potatdes-—bu^ 
yhg thfr ornot fher^is a»y saving indt, l.cmm&mpt:&m& : , 

' parts ofhi#, counf||- 

'aeB«f4ifttesi£#4'ev«ii' daei act ■ uhswbovs i 

MS^tesns^MaefS figrt put teh<n^iU\tiigh3Uie& . ;-,.t %, *; 


t n 


income 
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__ wormmcxnai. «Thave b<kn?*bfeNka, 

-r$e; bteef ftod wheal* if w#wiih$ailk,'mak*^^ , • 

hyg&d«: 'j -a*-g' • ■''-. '■'' t . <' v *■' <'& ‘ 

*. recommend wetting your bread -wM. : - 

mfc 'fitdon’tpr^fWitmyself: it be^imel ad 1 aoori harsband " 
hot weather turn# sour, t Butbread made ofiye 4 
or barley? which are more sweet and^eiajmny thsnwheat, k' 
kmftwod by<heing mixed with milk. . * •'*■’. f . J 

l«- 138* ;$iok suppose, next j that you keep a cow, (or two,) h<jw > 



butter*-4n the next, let familybe plentifully supplied 

with good skim mil£; I say good, for those who, fr.Aove^ , 
covetousftess, akitn^heir milk till it i^almosiskyrblue, inthe 
first place, impoverishstheir better, and fsauselt to fetch onl^ a 
lower price—in the next place, their milk, being style, k neither 
nourishing nor wholesome—$ieir neighbours will not buy ib— 
and if they boil it themselves, it curdles, and1the%rea.d, t ftce, 
or whatever else was mixed with it, is also rendered 
eat. In some puts of the county they salt th^ cteam,;to , 
make it keep longer—and the milk, to make it thrqjr up more 
cream 1 —perhaps in these j^rticulars*they may succeed, but* 
they never have a bit of good Witter, and til» tkaftt milk is» 
only fit for pigs. Covetousnf Eg generally defeats its own end. m 
ft 13& Your children, at any rate till they are lO of 12 yearn 
oldpayjjmske th§ best ‘possible breakfast on boded milk, 
thickened 1 ki&M&raad, flour, *or oatmeal—or some prefix to 
eat the bread dry f or spread with«lard, dripping, or treacle,, 
and drank the milk cola. 1 say nothing about butter, for really 
Ithink that where Children can have plenty of good awedf 
■tmlk,and otnouridbingthome-mad^bTjsad, there is no occasion 



kfcdp%«they should not h%ve die ifle^ps of supplywjNfeem. 

* X wish die mother may be inclined to ipin her«childrea* 

iufl&biOakfj&st. / I # have no doubt but, on a Mr trial, suffi- 
cientto reconcile her to a flange of ha$t, she Tgould finditi 
fr^OBev^greeable and flourishing, as well as a vast deal cheaper? 
thsm^s^—while she is suckling,especially,! believe it is the 
vgry Iks*^ssakfeskshe/ean hafte. Jfcthlfcg if so well eakpi* 
lat^l to supply tlm ,e3raense oil herself, or to aflbrd nounsh- 
ifilSKflp b$ It w,: khMttdrly mistaken notion among 

W*w, (chiefly of the kwerclass,) flint any ^vantage wbafc- 




of strong Wa9s^-m the couiriifr,uo4b£ig 
ousbo both; Tbdse will He found the m 


cmaf^eawtspa those mothers, leapt mjor&£ r 
petnoif^i drinkis. mih - Aa torndk not p&ekine m 
, stomach, Ijbelie^e it w$lhe found tq agrevu&le 
as : *ny change r o£ diet whatever; and there it one special 
advantage in it- that those who once becwjse. thoroughly fon^- 
>* ofmilk, are scarcely ever known to become fond, of spirits, 
which n^thmg can he more ruinous to both health and 
..poeket ■ *■ . ’ i 

„ ♦' 1,41. How mu ch if iU milkf tsro,*heip out towards dinner! 

, Jlow feas’ly is an excellent and cheap rice pudding made— 
nothing^nufre is^necesagry than to,wash % large tea-*feup fell of 
rJbe, put it iutd*ade<?p dish, with two quarts of skim milk, 
seed put it iij the oven; ‘if you choose to stir in a little copse 
sugar* and sprinkle a little ground allspice, you may, but iMs 
adSHhecossfiry . 11 ‘ Oh, but 1 always scald my rice, and then let 
‘^Sta^nd to get cold, and then—’ * But then there, is not one 
bit pf occasion for all tbjs—tho rice done my way is just as 
fcepder, and far mare pleasant t and wholesome—you have the 
• goodness both of the me and th^ milk—and who would have 
<>a momb&’tf'work “to make w a rice pudding, that may just as 

# well or better be *h & de in tw^minutes? No one who knows 
Che valutf of time. If meat runs shorty perhaps only a poun<4 
or so fo8 r a whole family, why, If you roast or bg^-i^you 

* g Wk half to the fire—if you fry it, the good ri**3'remains in the 
Jat—If you boil U, in the water, unless indeed you find out a 
way to use water end all, of which we shall speak presently. 
'Buthere ?s away ttf hdve all the goodness of yourraeatpand 
make a little divide into $ great mariy portions,, so that each, 
may have a sha^r-greatfe a <$bep dish, cut your .meat into 
little pieces, scatter a little ^pepper and Salt, lay them in the 
dish, and .pour over a good stiff hatter; a little suet or lard, 
if you haVe $ will iqake it light, and an egg. or if ybu can 
aibr&SRfem; hut I am supposing, rather a short commons day 


affcff&tftem 1 b.ut I mq supposing rather a short eopnjpns ds^r 
vr&n&if thsre^is nothing but skim milk andfiour,wellbeafr 
up, nod hiked over the meat, it will make ah excttHeiiFdish. 


$ome c> people, J kn'oW^wiU ao i$$Q buy milk, but say 
Si&twerg better to give aB&to the. p%s:' perhaps ituahy; 
bufs^shauld not «dl .fiv-tOiHWM 

' lir^hepj^cuw, end iut* itoily ■of'"children, we j’-c-uld 
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IRt^rHCUg plenty, when you ire 
produce of pig-killing time.'' item insdiqed to thmk OAt if) 
■WOtddH wise to m% some bf the* lean parte, intehtei grbftft^' 
rarkg, and sparerib: these parte fetch the test price, aridlh'',, 
cottier’s ttay^ed pig is sate tff && a wde. v E*g$f‘fgV 
a family where anoint of .meat is dressed every day, , 

meat cut up fronr a pactth *plg dannot wellbeused whi&eit is 
fresh; and the Hah parts do hot do well to salt SoTtbiim 
it m&8t be eacti&vagant for a cottager’s femil^yo tlfmte of tedp- 
suminjfthe whole at home. Sometin\es*two neighbours agree 
together to kill their pigs a month apart, and eaah takes haljf 
the offal and fresh meat, allowing few Shy difference therCUfey 
be in weight. Whether this or any other plan is adopted^fof M 
disposing of the surpluS meat, there should be a plan in*the 
disposal of what is kept at home. ‘ Here are so many pounds 
of meat—according to our ust^f allowance, this w#ula set#*e 
us so nfany weeks—wp liketto live thereabouts alike alf the* 
year round—and it irmst he portioned out # acc6rdiri$|y/ 1 * 
H'4. When the hockB, fee% «r cheeks are boiled, it would • 
never epter lnto the he&d pf a W&steftil slattern, that lj»e liqtiof 
was^tetoUfor anv thing—it would nenfer enter the headw a 
carethl man&gef^fc throw k off ay. She knows v«ry weli,thnt 
when cold there will be S cake of fatuettled on the top, enough 
to makS a gaod pudding ; and that the ligtfor tmilad uflwidy 
a fe% pcas and herbs wjll make good soup (a capital break- 
feat this for a hard labouring yuan, pn -a cdl<i frosty morbing), 
Even from the liquor in whkfc bacon Ras been boded very 
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from ^e liquor while w&rm, qnd dropping it ii^o a vessef of 
cold water—<Ke salt wiR go to the bottom, and the r^feremain 
M the top. Or it is better*atill, after It has become cRld, to 
uoff, the fat iti a little fresh water. Even the*brine that runs * 
off ftch H0t&g.thebacon is useful., A sfbanful or two pt ft 
put Into the^c^m with petethes causes them to bod light 
aridflcimr: this w particularly Useful during the latter paid 
df|‘ihe%inter%iidwprmg. wheiL potatoes ufte ojdsrnd indiflerC 
^totd^rysJtoTO toarpe. * • 

'' 1 ^,^S'b^^ioiiM^hhyiUg # hut3ier*smeat',: : li*e good wife 

5 fete,'•goto ,Wbh her fctontey Ih h$f * 
she ’ 'go" where 'she pleases, Hi#get 
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well served, Bhegenerahy contrive* t ago at the plose of the 
Market i&ftMhenk joint may ef^n'^g^fer, ^affijiflnyW 
a pfeftjiy w ^du^d fe8^/esplciftfly 4 if ft ofe la' litffy d»efibtHpd ! V 
whietonfehe wantsit to flpss immediately,!#i^ot of tne atnan- 
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ed a delicacy, than w^it is really profitable in a family. She 
is careful also to dress it in such a way as will make ifr gofh&j** 
ihest; and when the meat is used, and the bones picked, oven 
the* they are to be boikfd down for soup o$ broth offoaae 
kind. ■ f ■ ■>-,’» 


146. But, it may be said, * < W5at is the use of talking about 
hutch'er’e meat to a cottager? ft is very seldom within his 
Mach; &e is obhgcd to, be contented with breed arid cheese.* 
I*mnst bag to reply, that if he can afford bread and cheese, I 
am well pemuaded he can afford meat-—for it is at any ride 
cheaper, and .certainly much more nourishing. Many a time 
haffe I seftn & little girl belonging to a t numerous family of 

* the, sort that are always poor, and concerning whom I have' 
heard, tinjes without number, that ‘ they don’t taste a bit of 
mpat from one week’s end toanother,’—just as the father came 

* home to dinner, the child wouh^be running to the chandler’s 
•shop fops quartern loaf, (hew of course,) and a quartern of 

cheese; which wdUld have disappeared long before the erav- 
' dogs of IfCmger round the board were satisfied. This miserably 
meal wdWd have cost«from eleven pence po thirtee^ne«t?e.—- 
Pdbr things*! if they had uo more to spenfcrit Was indeed a 
scanty allowance * but might not good management have con¬ 
trived a better meal ? I think it might. Such s pudding as 
'•that I spd£e of in paragraph 141, would not have cost above 
half the money, would, opt*have required more than half the 
Wead, and would certainly hav^ been more nourishing. Oi 
two pounds ef coarse beef/ (neck or shin, which may be had 
for threepence pet pound,; stewed a long time in a gallon of 
Water, until the meat was thoroughly tender, aid the*liquor 
rich, «e3Kln thickenea .with a little oatmeal, or potatoes, and 

* relished with aq onion or two, or any other herb mat might bd 
at hand, (both of which would not cost jnore than twOffence,) 
would make a savoury and satisfying dish, and leave five- 
pence for bread—more than would be jfequireft, 

\147,1 merely give these as examples. On the w&ole, I am 
^jgejVpersua&eu, ttfkt poor pdbple greatly err when they live 
Upfeo bread and cheese as a savings §uca it hyHo means is ; 
laveMsettmg aside the eohsidevitio& Of its affoifting sh uttle 
pal: Hourtshmf nt. I have no doubt, Mat if the' good wa#m, 
. ‘ " k ■' ' ” ■ 1 ■ ■ J ' 
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tKft jtonE mcm^Lai thehread M&ApjfMfeJfl v^ld be gr f|i¥ ■. 
profrrfeatqjt’; M ^en the Itwiktejthe fmn, AS &© wm* 
call ifcWBih if wot* the manageroF $«cotta§ &£na$Q$ almost 
vottoy “oiP the ducking stool, who has too much laziness, and 
toolittlo thrift, to take dais trouble, anjl would rather seeher \ 
HyvpV. 01 ^ and chikjfen (to- say nothing of hesselfi Jor she is 
hardly worth caring about) pallid, feeble, and half-starved? .< 
X^jp more charitable to hope, that i&f* not«o often from lazi¬ 
ness that the poor are thus fed, as from! long habit of eon* 
sidering bread and cheese tdfteaper than (boat; and indeed all 
that can be attained find ought to be desired. If so, when a* 
better wa^is pointed out, it will at least be attended§to and 
tried, dt can but be abandoned, if, upon «Sperin*efit,ikis 
fopnd not to answer. • ‘ ' 

148, I should scarcely havq thought of observing that i&ds 
exceedingly extravagant to make a dinner of tftcad and bit* 
ter, did I not recollect a young girl, living in my service, " 
would eat bread and butter all day lqpg: that is, whether she. 
was washing up the tea-things, making the beds, of dusting 
the rooms, she was sure to l^iv*e a slice, of bread and batter • 
near othand; and I believe that heed she been aliowe^to con- • 
tinusbiaking what butter she gj^psed, less than two pounds a ( 
week would not have sufficed her. She told me the had* 
SeeTyjigd to live uj>onhr&dp and button at home, *fbr they 
coulJ, fuklifforcl^^t .’ I also know it to be adact, that^ni 
the town of Manchester a family ,of operatives, who say 
they eaaseldpm afford meat, -are in the habit of consuming 
ten or eleven pounds of butter weekly. • . ^ 

!f 149. Now what must J say abouf tpa ? I can’tvn conscience 
cry out so loudly against it as^8ome*writerjs bave done—-for, 
to say the truth, Teader, I very much enjoy a cup of tea my- 
sjelf; yet X suspect there is too bmch truth in what is so 
often ssserte^, that it ^as, no* good day for tSe labouring, 
classes, when tea, look* plage among £hem of porrffi^e or 
milk* ^ ‘ There is no useful strength in it—it d^esnotmmtsrn * 
any thing nutritious—$nd, besides being good for nothing^ it 
has badness in it—it does indeed produce want qf sleep in 
many cases; add in aM fcases tends to shake and weaken the, 
nervfs,’—*it communicates no strength to the body; it does 
m# in Any degree assist imaffordtng what laVou#demands<’ jh* 
is,rnoreover, very expensive—all this I can’t deny. To thole? 
wholabour in the open air, it is not so suitable* mt is it in* 
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bead; ttfsueh it is very refreshing. So,it 
work in great heat—ironifcg for instance—si 
persona very thirsty; and l think a little % 
wholesome and more^fteshing than too mufih beer. 1 
a general way, we must, 1 think, admit that tea %i aridxury, 
and the less of it there is used in’ a cottager’s family, the 
better it lyill be for their pockets, and cousinly not the worn** 
liar their health- 

* \6D. I will just add acemnrk or two for the benefit oftthpse 
who cannot bring themselves to the old-faihioned breakfast 
of bread and cheese'anil bees, ^certainly far more suitable for 
•a labouring man,) and porridge or gruel for the woman and 
children, said who yet find with regret that..the money goes 
Very fast^for ounces oi' tea, and quarterns of sugar, d. I be* 
lieve that the refreshment Afforded by tea ariaes more from 
thd warm diluting liquor than .from the particular quality of 
the Serb steeped in that liquor. We have all heard, within 

•the last few years, of a set of filthy poisonous herbs put upon 
the public as tea, which were chosen, not from their possessing 
any properties similar to these of tea, but merely because the 
, shape of their leaves resembled those of the genuine plant, 
r Now I «annot think but what there ore many British herbs 
just as good and pleasant as the foreign tea; and it wo*ld be 
enroll worth making the trial. 1 As no deception is intended to 
be practised, the shape of the leaVea is of no consemj£P£e. I 
have myself used the common herb* np-y t andr bairn, for 
months together, and fqnud them produce every desirable 
effect of tea, 2. .Since the duty on cocoa is taken *off, it is 
^mnch cheaper thajw tea, and at the same time wholesome and 
nutritious. (1. More thart half the ♦expense of tea-drinking 
lies in the sugaf, winch inight^ust as well be done without. 

* Oh, but the tea as hurtful without sugar, it is bad for the 
stomach and uenres.’ S8 1 have heard fifty old women 
say; but*I don’t believe it. 1 1 neve* in my Hf^took tfugar m 

Ijiny and, never fourid it at all nyfiriofis. 1 never used my 
i#fchil4ron to take sugar, and there is not a healthier Ja.mil/ 
in the kingdom; and, what, is perhaps more to fhe*-point, I* 
know sevpral, I nifty say maiLy persons, who have left off sugar 
qxncc they were growp up, and find theatea mtich more agree* 
able, ana more wholesome, without it. As to likihg; if amr 
^person Would* dri^s. their tea tme month without sugar, I don’t 
thigh they would easily be induced to take to it again. And 
it qfttaiuly is doing children a kindness to bring them up 
whhog^yjty liking to so expensive and needless an article. 
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BREWING. i 
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151. UxDSRthis bead I propose to give somewhat particu- , 
for* directions fgr the management # oi ^anou^ mattersf all 
more or less connected with cottage comforts I shall begin 
with biewrng—and here lulled* make no calculations about 
the expense, having alieady done that at paragraph *l3t) f* 
Shall proceed, theiefpre, to speak of tjjc quality orthl mgre # - 
dients ifted—the utensils required—and* the process of raalf* 
mg beei « ♦ “ ■ 

152 And first of the ingredients. The cottager who gofts 
to an upright, respectable maltster, with ready mdhey in KT 
hand, is not likely to be put off with a bad article However," 
that he may judge for himself, we %ill just say, tfcat wndn 
malt» good, die shell is thm an<l iVcll filled fcitli flour* and ttye 
gram may be oasilv bitten asunder; if lfrbiteg hard and stdbly, * 
the malt is had. The mam thing t6 attend to is foe'Quantity * 
of flam Pale malt is quite a&gpod as brov?n; the difference 
wises only from the different degrees of heat employed in the* 
18 always clieapeSt to buy tlio best malt mean 
malt wellpreparc X> and made from fine plump, heavy barlejf? 
The diffidence to your beer, both ui point*of strength and 
keeping,* willdmore than make good the duffel enee jfhee, 
Hop^should be of a clear, lively colour, Ul tween yellow and * 
green, they should be free from long stalks^ arfli not elotteg 
together; (if they are so, it laAo he Conclude^ that they were 
Hot properly dned at first, or have^bccn Biftce suffered to be¬ 
come damp—in eithei case they are injured ,) the^ should feel 
chmro^, smell brisk and ploasahi, ang ha>e much of the yel-* 
low forma or dust Water is an important part of theory: 
if should be soft and clear Quite fresh ram water is tkff best 1 
**to breifWpfch: next tfi> that the*water of f mer, brook, or 
other running stream .spring water is generally diatd, and 
would not £raw*out thd goodness of the malt; ana pond 'Water 
stagnant, and would make the beer fiat: for thqse reasons 
they ate not fit for breWitffe * * * * • e* 

153. Now to speak of the utensils, or, as they are com* 
moifiy called,* brewing tackle. First there » the copper, 
it should not hold less than twenty gallons—-if it hdftfrmoife, 
it will lighten Jrour labour lf,j*ur copper holds tb^nty 
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fallow, fad you intend to brew two l abels, yarn tops* bofl it 
three ti*les; bub if it holds thirty gallons, yojft ueemmh boil 
It twice. For the » nash'tnb, (which should froM at least Twice 
os mUch as your copper^ the cheapest you" can get is 
theJLaagest stated casmold at the wrae merchants/ Ydh will 
have the two ends cut off about a foot deep; these will serve 
&r cooler#! tp thd middle you will have ^ new bottom put ^ 
bole made, abput two inches across, near the bottom—and 
dojp’t grudge what irondioops are necessary to make it tenure 
and durable; to fit? in this hole, you will Svant a comnaoh 
spigot and faucet, Cnd a witltoi basket, (called a tap waist,) 
•to k<*ojvback the grains, when the wortVnus off; a substitute 
for tbqse may be made with a common stick, tbe*size *of the 
hole, tapered fGr abpiit eight inches ^.t the end that goes into 
the hole, and a bunch of birch, tied lightly at both ends, and 
fixed within the tub so that th$ stick runs into it; but as the 
*-jsvopcr articles cost all together but sixteen or eighteen pence, 
* it seems hardly worth while to use this contrivance. You 
w&I also want an underbade, or shallow tub, for the wort to 
run off fcito. A good-sized washing tub will answer very well 
fbr*this purpose; and if yoh J^ave one or two mosc, and a 
► large pun er two,' if quileyreefrom grease, they all come in 
use as coolers. p t <m 

e 154." I know some people will say, that the same vessels 
ought fitot to be used for brewing dnd washing here 

«%ople caivafford it, and havo, room and <dtyivemeuce, it may 
be better to have two sgts: but those for whom I write must 
be content jwith moderation; it is only taking, a little more 
6 pains to’lscrub the*vessels thoroughly, and they will dowastly 
well for both purposes. , Mine have always been so used; and 
1 never spoiled a bsewiitg yey 

155. A hair Sieve is a wry e^cpensi\ e article, and very soup 
wears, out: yet a sieve yod must have to strain your beer from 
thfe hoot*. *A small round flasket,’made of tpigs, («just the 
saints is used for lifeen,) 'wilj answer every purpose—last 
quite as long-^-and cost less than one cmarter of the money. 
You will also want Armagh stirrer. ^This is a fit&k rathe#* 
larger an$l longc/thana brooxqstick, with two or three smaller 
sticks, eight or ten inches long, put‘through the lower end of 
it, and sticking out on each side. Three or four sticks, of the 
^sizf of a contoaod' braom stick, will be veiy usetol to you in 
the course of your brewing—they need not cost you any 
thing—it is only to takd card'of them when* they come in 
your $nd put them where yon will find them when 
wairtdfi| (tor want of putting things in a certain place, much 
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tilpe i| lost, and incoayenience occasioned. Qd aVbrew mg 
day M especially Mt : if every Ihmg if not handy for use 
imsladiamy it rargnted, youtyre liable to bavfyour bewhofl 
over and waste, 1 •ohto be made an heur pr two later in .finish* 
log ysrnr work.) n^wooden or tin bowl, with .a, handk >4( will 
also be necessary. A bucket, if possible, should he keptdfrlr 
brewing days alone : if it must be usdd <or qtherpurposes, 
must be scrubbed*with special ‘care. A tunpowf, or large 
funnel; and two or three casks. % If you b^pw two btt*hel§ sit 
a tilne, to do th<? thing well, you should have tvfo kilderkins 
and two firkins. X need not Se^lyou thata kilderkin is a cask 
which holds eighteen gallons; and a firkin, one th|t holds* 
nine. „ Those, with a couplo of brass cocks, and som^ bungs 
and venj pegs, (<wbicfh latter it is liaifi if y9n cannot make 
yourselves,) will form a*good set of brewing tackle. 

156. Let us now proceed to the operation of making beet 
For the advantage of cooling 5ut of doors, you«wilb it poseiw* 
bin, choose your time of brewing when the weather is settled; • 
avoiding the extreme^ of heat and cold. In frosty weatKer 
the beer chills, and will not work^kiifdly; and beer made in 
hot weather is apt to have anLutJpleaseijt taste called foaxrf, 
and also*soon to turn sour. If the weathei*is not* exactly as 4 
you cguld wish, you must meet the difficulty as well as you 
can by contrivance, For raft&ce—if the weather*is too* 
warm, you must admit the more air intojtjie place whiare your 
beer Iff'werking; if ‘jj, is too cold, you must keep your oeos* 
warm by covcrmgthe vessels with saoks, kc. m 

157. The day before you intend *to breyr, all # the vessels 
should be gof out, filled with cold water, and affer landing 
some "hours to soak that you may see that they do not run 
out, well scrubbed, wipe'd oub withja c^eaif dry cloth, and 
stood just in their places, repay fijr use the Hexhday. The 
mash tub must stand upon two stoefis, or something to apswer 
.the samp purpose. The basket, which 1 spoke of id paragraph . 
153, in snape*someihing resemfilingsa tfiottle, has setting*, 
fastened to the neck: you pift the basket within the tuiv ana 
Jhp the fljying through the hole; holding it tighf while you fisc 
the spigot "and faucet^securely in from, linen you will fill 
your copper, and get ypur firifig ready at hand. 

158. Neat morning, if you manage cleverly, you will be at 
work by four o’clock: an hour in the mprniftg iefuforth twg at^ 
night; you move about so briskly. The first thing is.to light 
ypur copper; *nd while that is boiling, you get some water 
ipto your spare tubs, rpady for the next filling. I reckon the 
brewing to he woman’s work 3 ^ but sometimes w^ind 





hnehai^^htens her labour by fetching Jbgr twaorifcare? tuns 
4* j*ifefeh**ve*|r agreeably assistance uum^kf reryltfndaees 
and Of it, came* «off all weaifnes* 

% W. When the copper boils, you «HDmt into your mash 
wstCand fill it up ag&i(f. ' Of this next copper as raxch should 
heyfeled to toe mesh as will make up 4(7 gallons; the rest is 
m# scalding your caste, which you put a-soak the day before* w 
1 0» beet V«y V getting them clean js by* putting in a hand!*" 
fiaLnr two of bleep gray el stones, or a piece of chau^ and 
itsflung then, welt about; out every now atid then it wdlr bo 
necessary also to take the i^«ls .out, and give the Casks a 
tfhorough ecsub inside. This is rather m expensive job; the 
coopera* charge 6d. a cask for doing it—but any handy man 
may easily leapi to do it himself, and *1 would recommend 
you to db no. You‘will of course scSub the outsides os well, 
160. I mention the casks *how, because, generally, at this 
4gpe you m«y*have an opportiAuty of doing a little to them j 
.but, above all things, you most keep mending the warmth of 


simple nues by which huaared&'of barrels of good beer have 
, been ljjew^d^andtwhidn wi|l be round to answer every purpose. 

* When the steam, is gone ofl’ so that you can see your face m 
,the wa^er; and when you* cun draw your finger ijuickly 
through .without scalding it; then is the proper time to put 
jgfctfie xfialt: which "you will thoroughly*Mfcell stir arwtth the 
stick dtaerfoed m paragraph 1*55; thenia^two sticks across 
the plash tub, afid covef it up with sacks, or something that 1 
, urfil answer'the «i|pe purpose. * * 

161 . Now^the person who brews has a good opportunity to 
take breakfast or lunebepn. may seem that this is an un¬ 
necessary dpeefton^and that people will be sure to take care 
of l h^| |filvea m that matt Ir—-but I ha\ c two reasons for men- 
tioidBSt fcFirsl, That when.peojde are eager at wofk, they 
' are jj v W apt to neglect taking focJd atpropei times—then they 
become faint, and unfitted to pursue their labour; aud alto 
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house i which* tidybarewerW&bdouwtaltal times ra^ei^m 
oftbetUh iftsucS opportunities ere neglected, «nb fee tipi# ; 
is t<dwm %m tbtm uurptes •when the brew# ought jbo wf 
filling or emptyjra&e copper* or letting off Urn wort, mmqjk 
inconoenieKiee wubirise, ami the busiipst wiU fee still, abeet 
when the family ought tor be a«bed ; instead Ofj>emg finimatif 
as it ought to be, by day-light • * <* # * * j 

***162. When yomrcopper boils* again, having emptied the 
cold gater with which your casks^we^e soared, yOu Will 
fill them with boiling water, and lefcve diem closely bunged 
for half an hour or so. Maritime the«copper will boillro 
again, (it does so very quickly when thoroughly heated,) this« 
water you«will empty into 'any of your spare tubs Clot the 
uaderb^k—that will be wanted for %,nUthe% purple); lei 
that be cooling; and put into ^pur copper as much more as 
is necessary to make up 30 gallons. While that is boi{ng^ 
you will well shake about yotir casks, efnpty them, and safe* 
them to dry, either in th^ sun or in the influence of a Are. * 

163. It will now bp nearly three hours since you mashdft, 4 
(or put the malt into the water,) a| wHich time you s^puld let' 
off die wort. The underbac&stands rejidy to receive it; but 
you will catch into a bucket the find that runs, till it baeommi « 
ouitc clear: this you will throw up again iato die mash tub, 
just asyou would in clearing cflflfee. Into the underback you t 
may now put 21bs. of hope: dhe wort rpnning upon* them, 
se paiffitfrih em thordygbly. ’V^hile the wort is rupnimr yoafe 
half copper of watiff will boil. This you will empty info your 

' spare tu^s, together with the last copper §till, as mentioned 
in paragraph lo2; taking care on every occasion of dtttptying 4 
your copper to have a very slow fin*, and set the door open. 
Some people entirely put* out Jhe, file; but % think this is # 
loss ot time; and the purpos^th'st of avoiding to bum the 
copper) is just Us well answered by*filling up* the co pper hole 
.with smell coal, cinders, or even ashes well wetted twmle the # 
door is open, this will not draw up, but When your copreug** 
filled again, and you shut the'coppel do*, it wfll bum »U the 
ftercer^osj^emg wetted. 

164. Having emptied your copper, Aid "v&ped it dry with 
clean Coarse cloth, you# will, osf quickly as possible, nil it with 
the Wort and hops from the underback. Jtfow put in ti ' “ 
spigot securely, and begin to throw tq/ idjo the* masV 
the Water from your other tubs (paragraphs 158,162). 
ddtng tins! you will observe hew high it reached m your timM 
tab before. If what was first run off does ndt fid ymr. cop* 
pet, add water this time to fill the' jaarib tub rather Hlgfeer; 



ttp exactly the sammquantity dewater, in puttingup your sp- 
r cond mash, you setit to rights by filfingfybur mash tub rather 


* 165*. Your attention-vrill now be divided between your c6j£* 
per and your coolers. In mg first place, see that there is a 
-’rood fire c under your copper; next judge how near it is to 
boiling; and if you think you can safely lbave it a few minutes,* 
employ those minutes in emptying any ( ,water that may remain 
In your^ubs, and -\Hp!n§ them thoroughly dry, for the purpose 
Iff coolers. Beer may be codle£ in-doors or out; but the lat- 
, tc* is*f*r preferable when ©the weather will admit. Having 
placed your tubs*in a convenient place, you will lay twgjtficks 
‘across one of them, and put'the wicker basket (spoken ,$f in 
paragraph 155) in readiness for straining off the beer: but 
p.vhilejjl ttys is doing, do not .forget to jkefp eu eycfffpoh the 
copper; it sometimes ^ 0 ii 8 up suddenly, and great waste is 
Opcs'isioned^, ^ ' , 

16fi. *When your copper boils, if it is not quite full, from 
the first wojf,, you may letr off a bucket full, or what you want, 
%f the second, 'to ipako up the deficiency (but this, as I said 
before, is much better avoidea by calculating exactly in yt>u? 
first m£sh: if, however, if happens to be otherwise, this is the 
. time to verne dy it). The copper must now be kept a# a brisk- 
(he lid off, ftTr at'least etniiour and*’a half; during 
which time you will break the hops, and keep them down wi*h 
the mash-stirrer.—Allowing hair an hour for younopper to 
'boil, andean houi and a half to keep boiling, will also allots 
two hours to your second masfi. Ifbwer is required for long 
keeping, it should boil full two hours, and rather more liquor 
^rar^t he alloyed,, 0 for.waste by steam. When the time is ex¬ 
ited,'you may set open'your copper door, begin emptying 
year copper, and at the'same time set your secopd ’Wdrt ia 
rmming ' 

.'■^I^FWcoppte is tp be emptied into She otirbjels, and 






tnlmofy ou, and fetch them away 
fixes Into the mash tub you will dip in 
shake if out, and hang at up to dry. . 

fj A. V ' -_?_ n _ix»__ iT_ ' -_** 


is a good* sign; it 
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ia the beginning of putting things away. The.spigot ana 
faucet you will fit again into the n»ash tub, an^stand me 
on the same stools, <yr something of the same height, as before 
where yon intend yoUr bher to Work. ' » , 

168. Boil the second wort quite as long as the first*. By the 

tiipe it ia nearly ready to takfe up ^rour first beer wilH>e quite ’ 
cool, add may be put together, either % you* mash tub, or in ’’ 
your second-sized tub, while you empty yojur d^er^atmm-* 
mg "ft through the basket intothe coolers as before. ^ Thrps^ 
Up f bucket or two of igatqr as quickly as possible tojpaol the 
coppsp^nd take gut the fire." *• ■ *• ; [.. 

169. Now the question is—Do ypu intend to lfave*&le amt 
small beer? If yon do, your beer must be worked separately;— 
or. Do fou intend to have it all of about equal gfeodnessr *T„ 
thialfthis latter plan the best, and shell gjive ypu directions 
to proceed accordingly, • If such isj your internum, jt would 
put about half the jfirst beer i$to *the ma&h*ti$>, and half, into, 




wifi mix in a clean pan, basin, pr bowl, with at lesch&Bf 1 a pint, 

’_ j. . ■___a. ._, 


ds water^Cftat has stood in thehduae a fev%hours in aumm 
time; this is tjj® rig^t poblnoss^rand much beer^s apoilj 
by working or attempting to wprk it warmer than tins. J 
this s|ate y mix your working beef wjth that$n mmep-M 


leave it. 
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clean out *your copper Wk and scoWt foiMr^iwpper-^it does 
as easily again wnSe waila. If you, wpnt to begm^sing 
your oeer directly, keep odfc ahe«dfi$ ortwqrtf^apeSfko^tS 
put in one. cask, in order ( to clear tbe*l), e^^cskly.' l%e-rest 
of Qk hops mfy be tl&Wn away. . $eruB®m^ strajnm&bas- 
ket, -and hang’it up tocuy. If your casks’are thoroughly dry, 
fit, mein with vefit*pgg$^»d bungs, and set diem in their place 
, relayfetfilling a . T 

s fi/l. Y our second beer will now be cool,and your first will; 
hav£ risen fceely—^(tbat^is, will be covered with a ricism, 

which is yeasty) you jritt fiUyourbqwl once or twice with this 
§pum, and put it into your masfi tub: thpn pour on this your 
second b&ej, and cmr both vessels/up as before. Yopr brewing 
ia.nowdone foYouhave only to sco&r your tubs, set 
them up Sto diy, swS down your brtfwhouse; and then sit 
down to rest a oit, and attend to your children. ■ 

^.^72. Wb^t remains is to get Vhe beer into the casks. Some 
^people are for doing it earlier; but my rule is to let it work in, 
J the tub forty-eight hours at least; if rather longer, it does not 
—much waste of beer is thus prevented, and some 
j s$tved. If it happens thaf I brew on a Friday, I never 
^tun tjll the Monday following, and have always found 

it answer very well r you will set your casks leaning a little on 
ftne sid$, and place pans tmdet tb catch what beer may ffthoff. 
I have supposed you ^paragraph 1*55) to have two kilderkins 
qpd two 'firkins—one of the firkins X suppose you Infflf now 
got in use—-and that its being lapped was fne signal, for brew¬ 
ing again. You have therefore two kilderkins and a firkin to 
t.. fill.‘ Th your smaller working tub, you have got half, dr yearly 
half, of your frest beer. Having firstiskimmed off the yeast, I 
should divide hah" injp thte firk^i which will be last used, and 
half into thfe kilderkin; the offcer, which is to be used first, 
need not be quite so strong as those which are intended to 
, v keep. i3Stf beer that is in your largest tub you will draw off 
,8 pig°t and faucet (which is ‘much thte best way of 
< separating it from the yeast); from this you will fill up first 
the two casks already spoken of, and then the kU&jrkin for 
earlier use. if yodhave a bucket of be*Cr left, it wul serve for 
filling them all . up, which miist be“dsme daily for almost a 
fortnight; but if you have no beer over, you must tap your 
Ihst^kilderkimfor^atopuiposB. You will also use'daily what 
tuns into the pans, and what settles under the yeast. 

173. When the head of the yeast v begins to*fall, lay your 
bungs ifehtly on; and in a few days hammer them in tightlyj 
with apiece of hoarse linen cloth round each, and’a beg of 
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sand wellprets^ dotro jhrer it." S , . . . 

tight:. * If the beer Ihotald fermeutjthe pegs* must he" &&&&'. 
time, and aft&wanfc fastented. r ;T • ■ , *>j \Cf% 

174. When ’ytudr barrel'wants stooping, to prevent the be£r ; 
becoaiingHhick^ohserve that you stiod|> it while^it is ijintiing. ; 

175. All the utensils should be. put away qmtedry, as sow: 
as done with; they are better not washed? .* If lelt ^tth the 
remains of the heel sticking abdut them, they wdi continue 
sweet for years. When brought out, for use, they Will l$ok 
raohldy, but this*will easily wash off. Wnen the casks $re 
empty, do not wash them, baft Qojk, bung* and peg them close, 
southst no air may get in; otherwise they will be completely* 
spoiled, ai*3 spojl all beer that is put into them. Th^i is the 
whole process of blowing. It seems* t<^ coAsist of a great 
many things; but most* or those things take but a minute or 
two each to do. The whole may be done by an active, gooti- 
managing woman in fourteen* hoursone, the' day before-- 
brewing, in getting dut ljer tackle; twelve on the brewing 
day; and one on the day of putting the beer into the case’s. * 
And, as I have calculated before, (par%rapb-131,) thlsis, after 
all, less Jrouble than going t gice a daygto fetch beer from-th^ • 
public-house, besides the comfort of knowing what*ybv»«imn&r, • 



tell you * 
certainly 

answ^f^ well, if you l^ppen to have any old beer #iat has bas* 
come hard. In adapting this plan, ypu proceed just as above 
directed /s far as to the boiling of the beer Xparagraph lfi3^p 
, Whatever old beer you may have, no matter if it is'bver"so ' ■ 
hard, rack it off as long as»it runs clear, and put it into one or 
more clean dry casks, taking q^ltc riel meye dian to half dll a* 
cask ; if only one third, or evenness, be old? it 4s quite as well, 
but the old must never exceed haw. <$ • 

. When the beer in the 'Copper has boiled two Hoiils, take 
from the copper to the half-niled*casfc% as *much of the 
iqg hot beer, without stirring* as may beVequired to fill*them 
up; takev^aye that a-good portion of hops goes* to’ each cask, 
and bung fnem down ftntnediately. In about two^days the 
bung will rise, and a little of tile beer will run over; pansor 
dishes shouW be placed to catch this, whicji is to . be daily 
relumed to the cask, and the bung replaced* ha Vfortnight 
or less it will cease to run over. The bung may then be 
tightened. It an ay be drank in a month, but had better u-e- 
maiu two months or longer; it will then he as cljsar v*s wine, 
and as mild v and pleasant, as can be desired. ‘ 
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I7t; “If you mean tp bake cp bushel of fklfer, put'it ii^o 9 
trougn, or lame cleap aqd smooth tub; nTak^ a deep hole in 
the middle oftfye heaf> of flout*, aud pitt into it one pint of 
goqd fresh yeast, mixed up with a -pint of milk-warm soft 
water; then with a^speon work into the liquid enough of ,t% 
flour tp naake a thin batter, which, after,btnng well stirred fof 
a* minute or tWb, may b$ Sprinkled with just enough' flour to 
hiae it; thenrcover Che trough over with a cloth till the Batter 
has risen enough to erack thp flp^r with which you covered 
t it; then work the flour into the batter, sprinkle over it a haft’ 
ppund of fait, and *pour in, as it is wanted, lukewapn milk or 
soft water. When 'the whole is sufficiently moist, knead It, 
which ia^done by working it thoroughly with your fists’ rotting 
qut, and folding it up till it iii completely mixed and formed 
t^jpto a stiftand tough dough; then make it into a lunip in the 
„ middle of the trough, ana with a little dry flour thinly scat- 
* t teied over it cover it again, to be kept c warm to ferment If 
properly done, it will nbt have to remain in this state more 
thap, fifteen or twenty jninutos, jfi which time the oven will be 
^ heaJhs 4 kby,mean 9 «of a* lively and rather strong fire, made of 
dry but not rotten faggot sticks, the woody parts of furze or 
strong Jbrushwood, without a?uy greet about it: if largdr wood 
is used # jt must be sj>lit in sticks, not more than 2 * inches 
Jfchick. When both dough and oven are -ready, take-Wc the 
fire, sweep the oven clean, and make the f d£?ugh up into loaves, 
which should be put into the o v en as soon as possible. As 
you Rilfc&d up the Joaves, shake a little flour how anej. then 
over your bpard, to prevent the dough from sticking ’to It. 

' When you haveyut the maves ( into the oven, shut up the door 
venr closely, aud/jf all is properly managed, quartern loaves 
wilt be baked eqongh in about two hours.” 

17 STlHSthotker way to make Bread .—“Let flour J>e kept 
v fiouj. orffive weeks befoae it i& begun to bake wkh. Put half a 
, Dusfigj of good flour into a trough, or kneading tub; mix witft 
it between foul and five quarts of warm water, andg^pint ana 
a half of good ye&t, put it into the flour, and stir It well with 
your banas till it becomes tough. Le$ it risq about an hoftr 
and twenty minutes, or less, if it rises fast; then, before it falls, 

, add four quajjts more pf warm wate^, and half a pound of salt; 
wo^k it well, andcover it with a cloth. Put the fire then Into 
the fiven ; and by the time it is warm Enough tjie dough wftl 
be ready* Hake the loaves about five pounds each; sweep 
but tb^wen\ery clean and quick, and put in,the beead * shut 
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it up dose, and two.houls and a ha» will bake it. In summer 
the water should.be milk-warm, iiw winter a little rpore, *md 
In flbsty weather*a# hot as you can well bear your hand in* 
but not scalding, or.the whole willdm spoiled.. If baited % 
tin$,Ihe crust wilt be very nice/ V • . * 

“The oven should be round; not dong; .the roof from 
twenty to twenty-fgur inches high, the rrt&utb*smajl*£nd the 
door of iron, to shut close. This construction, will save firing * 
and4ime, find bake better than long and high-roofed overse. * 

179. Che&p ’Kamove from*the flour only the 

coarsest flake bran: let thfe'hran be boiled in the 5 Water With 
which you intend to^nix your bread; a pound and a quarter 
of burn tef a gallon of water: strain this, and when it has come 
to a proper warmth proceed in making the *bread .as aboVb 
directed. Flour thus wetted .will produce one-sixth more 
weight of bread than if mixed with plajn water. * This bread 
is wholesome and nourishing, arid if kept niffe* ar ten dajs 
may be renewed by*putting it in the oven for twenty minuffig ^ 

180. Rice Bread .*-The proportion of this is 2ms. of nee 

to 81bs. of flour. Simmer ike sice m a gallon of jrater till 
perfectly tender. Set the flekir working as for common breach 
It will require half a pint of stiff heavy yelst anti si^WWlffesa* 
of ffour. When the rice and # water in which it was boiled m 
have come to a proper warmth, use flic whole in making ujf 
the fygad; knead jfr v'enf thoroughly, 4hat the ricefmay he 
thoroughly incor^ogated withUhe flour. . 

181. Botatoe Bread .—Choose jncaly potatoes; boil or 
Steam them .till they will rub through a-rhlandei ^ Wftil e . 
quiteHhot mix them with, the flour, whicli should have been.* 11 ' 
previously dried. Put ,*Salt and *y$ast as usual. Milk and 
water, or bran water, is preferred for mixing potatOe bread. 
The weight of potaioc may He one-third* orou^-half that of 
flour; but should not exceed theuattcr proportio n ,,^ 
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* 182. In order to have good bacon the h$ir sb^ld be*burnt * 
off—mff^calded—thu flesh will be more sqfid and firm, and it 
will keep better. This part/>f- the business belongs to the 
moeration^of plg-killi^g*; however, we shall bring it in here. 
Tpe hog must be kept on dry straw, or ljj&r of sqme kind, all 
the day before, that the* hair diay be*panfectfy dry.’ When 
killed, he is to he laid upon a bed of straw, not wider than his 
Body, and ttfo or three inches thick; cover him thinly*With 
,straw f .and set fire to one end of it, in the direction of ihe 
W|g4»sipdw hfm two or three tipjas, As the straw is Infrnt off,' 
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bat be caiwfUnotto burnpr parch ttfe s^in: whetroues^de 
it done, turabim oh the otter. .Wbenihe hair^is burnt close* 
scrape the hog quite clean; but never, tojich it with wifier* 
The burning ihould alwa 3 to.be done before Sa^-ljght. because, 
t you camthen discover more nicely whethet the bajr ; be w s«f-^ 
ficiently burnt off. After the inwards are removed, the pig is 
hung uplift the ne^t oay, when it is cut-up, and the other 
' parte being taken away, the two sides, or flitches, are to he. 
ohred for bacon. I shall mention two ways of salting bcgpn 
-*djre first is 'that which I practise myself, and the bacon is 
very finely flavoured4-the last ?s r perhaps rather less trouble, 
£ha does# very well. As soon as the pi|$ is cut up, sprinkle 
every pt.rt' lightly with f salt, especially ^here theA appears 
any llopd, vein/or kernel—let it lie aeday, or, if the weather 
be cold, twq days. Then strrin off the brine, clean the tray 
or other vessel m which y the n\eat. is to be salted, and with 
’"'"h soft cloth'carbfully wipe every part that has been bloody* 
w^Thjs is merely preparatory. Now 'the proper salting is to 
commence. For this purpose the ingredients should be pre* 
vigusly ptunded, Well mixed together, and dried in an oven 
• or before the fire, soithat they may be applied hot. The 
required for a ho£ is from 51bs. to Bibs., according 
t to its sige. This fs sufficient^ to include the cheeks, chines, 
mid hocks. The following are good^ proportions—common 
salt, bay%dt, and course sugar , r 2 fbs* eat^hj saltpetre jfctza, * 
Cr 3lbs. common salt, 21 bs, bay salt, 6 ozw saltpetre, and 21 bs. 
treacle. Lay the mixture equally over the meat, placing the 
i. riftd. &dfefiownwards. Every day, or at least every other day, 
they are to be turned, not putting tlm other side upwards j but 
pitting the to|> fi&ch at bottom, and so changing them about 
for five or six Weeks. If is-barter not to rub in the salt, but 
as it disaolfes to baste t% with tlie pickle. If the 
, ®?*th^r^W? 0 id, another week or aaqre must be allowed feat 
"the time^.of pickling.* c * \ t ^ V 

, *^rue proportion used for Yorkshire hams and baefin is—* 
common salt,! yck, bay salt, 51bs., saltpetre and salprunella, 
of each 2ozs. Th#rse are all 'pounded together, anfilaid over 
the meat afe above directed. ’ After thjjee days, or when the 
’ salts are dissolved, the pickle is boiled in two gallons of water* 
with the addition kf- as much common salt as will make it 
bear*the weight offcn egg. This is to be skimmed and strained* 
said v?hen cold poured over the meat, which it should en¬ 
tirely cover. A fortnight or rather more will be time enough 
for it fo4ie. c It is then to be chained* and dried without 
smoke; , m , *' *' 
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17b# pther plan istqlise duly eftnmion twit. iflave «;lfiRf v 
in the silting tracer trough* by which thebrme infoy iWigiK * 
After having Weft sprinkled, drained, and wiped the 'tnerif, 
fton^eveor particle «f blood, cover^ewdi flitch* with commcht 
salt. In three days take the cork from the a hole, and let the 
brine run off—change the ditches, an$ a£d another layer of 
salt—do so again ^pce’ in three days for a monfch or»skr weeks, 
acfeording to the weaker and the size of the pig. The brine 
need not be waited. If you set% v5sse| binder, to catch It, it 
wilt be useful for boiling with potatoes. (Seepar.144.) The 
place for salting sbould be c^dl^and vei^ airy; if it be dark it 
is all the better, being more secure against fly-blows? *' 4 
188. Smoking bacon is much better than merely drying it' 
In order to do this, rub the flitches well, on the flesh side, 
with bran, or fine saw-dust, (nobof fir or deal,) and hang them 
in a chimney, out of the way oof rain, mid not near enough 
tile fire to melt. The smoke must be from wood^dfobble, or 
litter (not fir or deal wdod): if the fire is tolerably constaa& 
arid good, a month’s shaoking will do.oThe flitches should hang 
till quite dry, but not long fjpoygh to be Hard. Torres erxe 
them ftbm hoppers, sift some clean dr^ashqs of wood , tu^f or * 
peat, or very dry sand; put some 4 at the bottoth 6f a chest or* 
bo?, lung enough to hold the flitches; lay in one flitch, whicljj 
Cover with six or eight jnqjics of the ashes; and ther^another 
flitch in the same*,way —if the ashes gt*t damp, drythem by 
the fire, and replast?them in the box. In this way the bacon 
wfll keep flesh and sweet, as long Us ever you will want to 
keep it? I have heard that if bacon is whiCo-wasfeccLfe» iWfl o <r - 
or tffffee times, jt will keep equally well bn a rack—but this 
I never tried, and therefore cannot^answerfor lt.* „ 

184. JPickled Fork .—In ^ome partfe ofJlngland pickled 
pork is used instead of bacon. JHogs for^tnis purpose are 
killed jpiite as large as .far bacon, and alitor ncssjp all, the 
lean meat,is amoved for ifsingdrefo. The pickling^ is don#* 
Jn large casks with lids. * These must be carefully scrun6#fi? , 
scaldsd, and dried in the sun previously to rising. The fat 
part is cift up in pieaes of a convenient aize for stacking in 
fe barrel. Sqme people dojthe hams among fkefledt* others 
do them jp a separate barrel, but in the same manner; At 
the bottom of the cask sprink^ a layemdf salt,»foe» a layer 
of pork packed close,—tfien sprinkle salt %hin , and then Jtork, 
till flie cask is full. Then with, an iron rammer, ordard 
heater, press down the meat as closely as possible, , Then 
pout; over fob following pkJ&e: To 4 gallousof wat^r, filbs, 
coarse sugar, |lb. saltpetre, boilect&md skimmed. 
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When coidiVpour over thqmeat til] iv is perfectly cbyered,?*- 
leave it aday or two,—then, if $ie pickle has sunk, add what 
'I'i'liedesaary entirely to cover the meat andrrijl the cask; then 
'keep it closely shut up, VWheu the cask is Opened for # use, 
he careful always to kiap, the. meat covered with brine* and 
the »lid replace! immediately. 

. 185. «*Lq.rd, r-Tffis is all me inside flear # and fat of the hog. 
It should be first beaten with either a wooden or iron lijtyd 
beater, something resembling a cricket bat, ^nd then mtjely 
meJted down, r with a little salt, and run into bladders that have 
been carefully cleaned. Some* people, who use it instead of 
butted add a sprig of rosemary or a leafW sage. When the 
lard is melted out, the skin that remains is galled crittehs; 
and the qhildrerf are Relighted to hav%apie or pudding made 
with it, chopped up together with a few apples or raisins—it is 
very well to grant them such arv indulgence now and then—it 
is a good thing to make them contented at home, and to en¬ 
tourage them in giving a hand at anybusy time. A little feast 
** allowed them, now and |hen, with the neighbour^ children, 
on a efittpn pie, or a home-mad a, cake, is no more expense, 
* if samuch, as giving tfoem continually a halfpenny for-ginger- 
a^^^psmd is far lbnger remembered. 

* * ■>-- 

t * cocfttinY. 

186. Chitterlings.* r-As soon as taken put of the pig^they 
jpust be turned inside out, cleaned, scourpji, salted, scraped, 
and washed in many watprs, till they are perfectly sweet and 
nice .* Th en, twist,, them into little plaits, and, boil Several 
'** hoursT^rhey may«be eaten hot when first boiled, -3*- re- 
warmed on a gridiron, or^ifi a Dutch'j>ven. 

* 187. Hog Puadings.-*-ll ypu intend to make these, you 
must save a^quaft oc ratheu mof e of the blood, and let it he 
stirred, with salt,*till quite cold (if you have children, surely 
,^one of tbSmTmight do this). When cold, add a Quart of whole 
g fjtc- atftl let them soakhne night; soak also tne crumb of a 
quartern loaf in two quarts of boiling milk. In the ,meari 
time prepare the guts, by washing, turning, and screwing with 
salt and. wqter, ana changing the water several times. Chop 
fine a little sage, winter savoury, or"rfarjoraln and thyme; 
some add a leek or two, finely shred; mix as mu5h pepper, 
salt, allspice’ tnd jfnger as frill season the whole.' If you 
intend them, for sale, grate in a small putraeg. Chop up some 
bits rf hog’s fat, not nearly so fine as you would suet—yet 1 
cannot Jay, as, some do, in larg* bits. Hix well the bread, 
gritd^et, and seasoning, and put them into the skjps 
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links only half filled, Ad boil thejn in a krgeke&fe, prickii 
fhenfas they swell, btnerwise ther will bupat. When boiler 
Ufy them between clean cloths till Obld; and*then hang them 
up: When to*b caused, they imiet be hroiled^or Roasted. A 
cottager^ wife, whd is known to l5ept thoroughly nice clean 
woman, may be suife to find a customer for both hogjpud- • 
dings And chitterlings among her ricbcr neiglibbn.rs, who like 
si^cTi a thing if s«re that it is nicely done ; hut SeSffoni lifee, 
tfu^trouble of doing it,-at home, e^en if they kill tbeix^own 
pigs. r • ' # * * •* \ ,T. ; 

188. Sausages. —For jJjp same reaspn I give this recipe— 

not that I expect, such a*#usy time as pig'-kiljing^and,a 
timg, to%, wheyi there is such plenty of good living without, , 
that a thrifty cottager’s wU'd would take th%troubIe of chop* 
ping sausage meat f<fr her own family, bu£ because nicely 
made sausage meat is sure to find a ready market, and fetch a 
good price. Chop equal parts of fat and leaq, poA very fme, 
.season it with sag<^ pepper, and'salt, and half fill hog’s gut§ 
that have been made extremely clean, in the same way asHftr 
reeled for hog puddings. Theie saftsages are generally broil- ‘ 
ed. They are called Eppfhg •sausages, and are rdostl^ used 
about London. . • , # 

189. Oxford Sausages. —One pound ofl^an pork, one pound 
of faf, and one pound of ldhi* veal, all carefully cleared $>f* 

•skin and sinews, shred as Jine as possible, or be$k with the 
lard beater (paragraph 185); one pound of crumbs’of bread, 
about thirty leavCT of sage, shred very small; (£ome add also " 
a little # parsley and thyme—others^ a little garlic, shallots, or 
leek^) mix ft well together; season witkySeppcf, sak^fferntr.. 
meg; beat separately the yelks and whites or 4 )U ? eggs; mix 
in the yelks, and as mtfch of the whites as m necessary, just»to 
make it thoroughly adhere ^>r stick together) These sau- . 
sages are to be fried; each pistmd shou^l be divided into 
eighteen equal parts, »nd a very small dust of • jittir shaken 
lover them; they will ^require ho fat in*the pan, tortf mustBe 
"done over a clear fire, and* the pan Shaken the whqjg time 5 
aftef thgy are done, there will be fat enough'reniaining in the 
, pan to fry a slice of two of bread, or sdme sliced potatoes, 
which are generallydikpd td eat with the sausages.—If this 
recipe should meet the eye of a nice clean cottager’s wife, in a 
neighbourhood where there are severflj*gente?l houses, and 
where Oxford sausages are not sold, 1 would recommend her, 
,next time she has pig’meat in the house, to make sotty?, and 
offer it for sale; and I am yety much mistaken if she is not 
encouraged to»contmue doing so e^ery week during the season. 

n # * 84*i 1 



In tins h»t i gainst riakJl would have feerseiui 

round to beer customers the joey before market day, and '’pur¬ 
chase rto more saeattbua^iarp quired to makecthequaatity^x- 
dered.^When pig meat is ^evenpence pef’pmmd, the price 
of sausages is tenpence^ora shillings ' n * r 

* 190. Liver andcrow is generally the family dinner on pig¬ 

killing day. The qjrow affords fat enough to fry thejiver; 
c and, thaJ^what Vemains in the pan may not be wasted, has** 
ready some potatoes, scalded and sliced, or as much stiff batter 
as Will cover the pafi^ano sudk dp the fat, • V 

KH. Haslet; —The^lights, melL sweetbread, any liver and. 
cyow (hat may remain, and ai$ other little trimming bits that 
, happen id cutting up the pig, make a fine dishj seasoned with, 
pepper and salt, jrma sage and onions. They may be baked 
in a stewbot, described in paragraph' 73,) with a qdart of 
water, and seme sliced potatoes; or covered with a piecrust, 
or* batter^,pudding, as mentioned in paragraph 141. Yon 
\vill have plenty of bits of fat to choj) u| for paddings and 
'pze^ as good as the best of suet. (i 

192. 4*eu»e soup .,—This I lave already hinted at (paragraph 
144). fj When you boil vour pig’s /feet, hocks, or cheeks, you 
Adfpodopportunity \of making them go further, by adding 
some peas to the liquor; do not let them be too salt, or the 
< ljquor will not be so pleasant <& wholesome. As soon afi your 
pot boils«£jfas£ boils, and not befqre.j throw in a quart of peas, 
either whble or split, but the latter are muck more expensive. 
Peas that are" old and hard may be softener by soaking them 
in a little soft wafer, and sprinkling among them a tea spoon- 
■^fnf^Bdda; eithef a the carbonate of soda or the conpaon 
washing soda will do. By this method they will boil very 
quickly, and floury. An (hour and a half will boil them as 
. well as thre^hou^s tyould do wfohout the soda; but mind that 
. the liquor boils vghen they iic put in, and continues boiling 
„ till they efi£ 7quite dissolved. At the same time with the^peas, 
5r an. hour Afterwards, as oiay Suit you best, add 4en or twelve 
onions ,,pr leeks, the same of turnips, five or six sticks of, 
celery if you haire them, a few carrots or parsnips, ^handful 
of parsley, and a kittle ground peppef; if the hocks are 
salted, no more salt will be required.* #4s to the vegetables 
mentioned, yon may put in all if you please, or such u them as 
. you have at hajjd, g£i%e best*. This soup will both eke out 
ymir meat, and relSia it; and of itself make a good dinner for 
-jSm Children.; especially if*you .boil Ih it a few ynet or hard 
'^Samplings/ Far be it from me to teach parents to feast them* 
Selves end starve their children; but children do not require 



* %' -r— ~ 

sali<3metvtj *s ft hajd*wcjfrkmgman* 

oflflpe hnd frttgality‘*ai» "necessary ,|to - enable ; *; fsksaHy ^-gat ’ 
sai^efchrag pqu&fortable every day^lfMak it is better tub**© 
sotfp one day, android meat the Best, ffian 
anduneaOone day, ftnd go w&hout another.. * -y V : 

193. Perhaps yon have some ricbneighbmirat h^d,.«rho a 
does not make use of liquor in whiclruieitt fias been boiled* 
orofbones as the^ome from the table': eithlr Of BfSse i.Wrif$fcfiV 
be fell worth acceptance, and might generally be had f^hn^E 
ing. If you have never tried it,*yon wift be astonished to hud 
. what' good soup may be j^ade from «Och liquor, anil to¥ 
much goodness mays be drawn %y boiling down bones;« those 
espepiallysof a gristly, glutinous kind—such as of 
breast of veal. Nothing vexes me more than to see goodpOt 
liquor thrown into a liogtub, or bonetf half picked' ghren .to 
dogs, or chickens' heads and feet thrown to a dunghill, w^jeU 
I reflect how many poor creatures ard in reabwstft, to whom 
these wasted article wquld have furnished an excellentUaeMl \ 
and 1 have not unfrequcntly seen the old proverb verified, tlflft 
* wilful waste makes woeful want.’ ^ have knowrf ^iese who 
in tira^ of plenty wasted 8uch*thingS^brought down so^sHto. 
be very j'lad of what was made from the weryjsajne 
J94. 1 Potatoes should not be boiled in the liquor of which 
soup is made ;* they render itTiflwholesome. If you choose to - 
have potatoes with your soup, let thei^ be boiled h» another 
vessel, • % m ’ 9 * ' ; m 

196. Slewed Beef .—The coarser parts of beef may be bought 
very cheap, |nd, if well managed, will yieljjl gr eqf nourishment 
-^gurfhin or leg is much preferable to the neck—-thdfign even 
the neck may be made very good fy slow boiling, in a small 
quantity of water, till it is qyite tender* aifttadding ah onifin 
or two, a turnip, or any othew vcgetable^yo&'ploase. But to - 
speak rather of a shin or leg,—-the first thing is to take out the 
marrow;'this is not nefces^iry yi the stew, and'will make 4 a 
good puadingf or pieerfisj: £he meatthoifld then betaken 
the bpnes, and the bones either hpiled’over the fire, o* baked 
in the gfcawp'ot already spoken .of, (paragraph 73,)' for many 
hours, in a gallon, or even six -quarts of wlter, un£il the water 
& reduced one-half, trifcl the*bones become quite white and 
dry : theft take themW, scrape off an^Uttle ibits of meat or 
gristle" that may adhere* to tnbtn, and mt the meat, sut in 
pieces the breadth Of three fingers, into tm HqUor-this ah© 
will require several hours doing, either over the fire own the 
Oven : add half a dozen onions or leeks, and # little pepper 
am} j$lt; ^and you will make a xqo*t excellent nourishing dish 





COTTjWfflE COMFOpg- ( 

tojtfltyre, rs--thp coat of vlnChfwill be about .eighteen* 


r# - 


pence*» r m 

sheep's head, two or three handful* .of Scotch or 
irlhariey, orriee* twooftbrOe onion* IlnAtbrnips, and a 
le parsley, fctewed fqpr two hours, or tWo,hours and: a half, 
in thred quarts or One. gallon of water, makes a cheap, palat¬ 
able, and nourishing droner. ' " * 

", j< ,d95',. , ^re wis (: as a vary good food for children. It is nothing 
tnoretb&n a thick top crust of bread, put into the pot where 
sait'Wef is boiling,* and is nearly done; it draws the fat* be¬ 
comes relishing wi% the flavor^, of melt and salt, and is 
nourishing to the stomach, i * r 

, 4 198, Many recipes might be given for preparing economical 
squp* add stews-js-but 1 forbear. Those who try a few accord¬ 
ing to thebe directions, and find them aiiswer, will soon'get the 
notion of doing more, so as tofmake the best of their ingredi¬ 
ents, and afford variety; and ir is vain to multiply directions 
for those., , who when they have much wil 1 consume it waste- 
r $*Uy, and when they have little will rather grumble over it 
than try to make the bees of it. In general, it may be remem¬ 
bered, tHat all soups and stew may be thickened with whole 
■* cr flpli| o cas—-whole of ground rice—Scotch or pearl barley 
’'—grits and oatmeal;—and that dumplings boiled in soup 
^oth get and give goodness, r « ’ 

199. 'foiled Rice. —Three popnfls of rice, boiled in a pud¬ 
ding bag*tied so loos£ that it would hold five pounds, will fill 
the bag, and' turn out five pounds of solid pudding; this may 
bo eaten with milk, and a tittle ccarse sugar or treacle, and all* 
‘sjtecSwcr some people will stir in a piece of dripping or lard, 
and a little pepper and saUe—and sorpe, a couple of reQ her¬ 
rings, cut up* fine—or art ounce of cheese: this is just as 
people fancy. \ think the mil^is best; as follows 

200. One pound of rice, five pints of cold water; let them 
boil gen|ly f°r two hours, whpn it wjll be like thick paste; 
*hen stir i^a quart of skjm zuilk, and either popper ana salt 
dP^eacie, or sugar; let it.boil again gently, stirring it well, 
till it ui all united—this makes a capital breakfast. 

20I,.Two pounds of Scotch barley, or two pounds of rice, 
or one ofCrtch, boiled in two gallons of^ater, rill reduced to 
one; add a little allspice; and sweeten with treacl^ or coarse 
sugar. This is a ufrfful dish: where saving is an object,—and 
if all children' in ttw higher classes of Society dined one day 
on this, and one day on plain-d/essed moat, they would be 
much fetter, fairer, and freer firotn disease than they generally 
:are. : • \ 





202* 'M$k Porridge\ 
water*(in the bras? skil 


set recomipencfed in paragraph 72)^- 
let $ perfectly bail: then foifve ^; r 

oatmeal, graduaihP wetted with 1 hulk till tit ms taken ub'lft: 
quart; stir it briskly*into the boilinj *ater, jmcl iefeftbbilWfcr- 
again a few minntestill -quite thickened ; keep ‘stirring k.^' j 
the time; sweeten with coarse sugar «r tseacle.-‘.rtf 
scarce, let the oatmeal foe wetted’withone pint of*#ffier* fee* ., 
stead of the milk; and then stiir in onp pint of 6bld milkwjyeani 
it isaone. a *■ e* '• 

. 203. Porridge of Green^feas, Onw gp, or Leeks .—Ifyfctr 
have the liquor in \ghich meal tf any kind has been boiled* 
use it; if*not, water will do; in two quarts, boil # a*pint or 
a pint and a half? when Celled, of green peasgor twelve g&pfe] 
sized afiions or leeks; When they are quite tender, htve ready 
four spoonfuls of oatmeal or flour, mixed as above, with p 
quart of.milk, which stir in, afld keep stirring,Jtill^t boHa up 
and thickens; season with pepper and salt, (unless thcliquor 
was salt,) and a little jpit of* butter, lard, or drippingthis 
a famous dish with the gentry. I Remember a gentleman 
sending all over the parish to find* some one who kne^ hoy te 1 
make pease porridge, and he declqred*he would ^ever * 
hire a cook who was ignorant of it. # 

21)4.* An ox cheek is a very profitable thing. It may %ets * 
done various ways. I think, the best way is, first tq^tew or 
bake it down for s*>me hours, in a large quantity of water, say 
four gallons and atifaif or fiVfc gallons; then fcfke out the* 
cheek, and leave the liquor to cool; *when cold, you maytake ' f 
off a pound ahd a half or two pounds of esfcelleift faV ' 
has Sfeftled on the liquor; then doihe cheek and^liquor again 
with peas or rice, and What herbs afld seasoning you choosey 
tiff the meat is quite tender, an^the liquffr redjicetl one-third, „ 
or nearly half;—this will serve a family thrge or sour days; •* 
cold, ik will cut out like.a stiff .jelly, or he not at a*ft injured 
by rewatmmg.* • * * * * ' * m 1 " 

205. The people who Doil* tripe and calves’ feet often s^ff 
tneir liquor for a mere nothing, or even give ft away tasked 
to do so.”* A person who has lyi’own real %ant would find a 
bason of this far bette%than water; and those who ire frugal, 
without bcjjng destitute, would find it an excellent thing to 
begin any kind of soup or qtew with. A pMof trip; liquor, cm 
calves’ feet liquor, (with two or three oniohs boiled m ft, if, 
agreeable;) and cooled with milk, is. as fine a drink an can be 
given to a person with a weak stomach, or consumption, or 
recovering from,an illness* • 






206.Cf£$^in Eg^ are certainly a great' 

improvement to padding* f and those *whb keep oouitfy will 
perhaps occasittaady use diem during die plentiful season. > 
jaife be glad to knoxv that eggs go trikoh far thesr if well 
beaten, ^the yelks separately from die Whites; and that the 
eggs should be { thorou^hh worked into the dry flour, before 

Some people, in making a batter 
into'the flour; th6n pour some milk j 
an^fhen beat all togeth^n-j-but this is a very bad way ^the 
pudding is generally lumpy, and the eggs might almost as 
' weft he out as ift. A'spoonful Afresh yeast in a pudding an* 
awers the purpose of two- or three eggs. <$o does snow I have 
been told, Jbut I never tried it. • r 

,A 207. I Jiave several tithes spoken of pifecrust. Ifypu keep 
rabbits, yon will sometimes, I dare jav, treat yourselves with 
a rabbit pie fit is easily made,* Rub Well with your hand about 
half a pound (*.>r rather less will do) of lard, dripping, mar- 
-row* or suet,'till it becomes like a cream; by this mode of 
nJ&eing the fat with flour or dough, for ..either piecrust, pud¬ 
dings; oShCakcs, they are better united, a less quantity of water 
, ijfused in wetting tneip, and tfhen baked they eat much more 
'WfewWmd light. Add to the fat half a quartern of flour; wet 
it with cold water, knead it well, and roll it out; grease.+he 
idges of your dish; lay in a thin piece of paBte all round; at 
the hottOjn some sliced potatoes, *jc&ld&d; then your rabbit cut 

alt; put half a 


■sal 

ave it, liquor in 


up in joints,^and seasoned with,, pepper aqd* sa 
pint or rather more of Abater, or, if you nav 
uiljgjyneat has b§en boiled; and lay on your fc top cnist; it 
willwant two hourt.’ baking. You will also, perhaps^if you 
have a garden, once or t t#ice in tl|e seasdh, indulge your 
ybung ones with an $pple or gpeseberry pie made in the mane 
m^nnpr. R is plcauant to pedurage the children if they be- 

stain from meddling with 


h*fve wdL and especially if they abste 
unripe frait, or with such as js‘ scarce and costly. ■ I need not 
sc^that'the fruit pie^ will require .a‘'little trJhcle or coarse 
sugar,instead qf pepper and salt. 0 

$08.. To make fyf&er Wine .—But hojv can a cottager afford 
to make wine ? I don't say tftaj; all cottagers can afford it, or 
, that it is a necessary Article of 'cottage 'house-keeping; but if 
the more thnftysq^ who like to have things aboflt them as 
comfortable as posable, and who think of things at the right 


tim&jhould be able to get themselves a two or three gallon 
kflfijml fill it every year with elder wine, I can see nouarm 
■JJMost people, once in tbe year, generally about Christ¬ 
ine, have a visit frosaiheir relatione 6t heigtjboum^ and 
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1 don’t* know a better thing to set beforethem at 


season’than a rang ctf gcfed warm 'elder wins.. Norissuch :# 


commend it when a person begins tofedl the effects of bavingv- 
taken cold, in shivering, 'weariness, pain of dig limbs * 
that will come to be spoken of by and by. *A gallon uf eiders 
wine costs very little more than a pint of gin; gofSjranch 
furtl^gr, and jsmore wholesome Ana jespectable. 
elder wine must be thought c£, and sparfd for, •when elder** ;: 
berries are in season. Gin .fortunately is ufseason all tfo* 
year round; and so i| suits, those who never think of a thing* 
except jusk at the momentrthey want it, and who are least of f 
all disposed to spare a few shillings «*& September for theis 
comfort In December aifd January. It ckn at any rale do. n&i\ 
harm my setting down how ddef wine is to he made. Thg 
country cottager will of course? get his berries /or^gathering \ 
-’-and a few sloes—or perhaps he has a damson tree in but 
garden; a few of the,shabbies^damsons, which he cannd^ 
offer for sale, will greatly improye ffis cider wine! ^ Well* 
then, if two gallons of wine are* to be & made, get one gallog**.* 
of elderberries and a quart of darpsons or %loe$; ,boil 
together in eight quarts of water for half an hour, breaking,, 
the fruit with a stick fiat at ond <?nd; run off the liqu<yr, and# * 
squeeze the pulp through & sieve or strapping cloth; hod the 
liquor up again with‘fix pounds of coarse sugar, two" ounces* 
of ginger, and tw o dtmces of allspice^ bruised* ancfone ounce - 
of hops ; (die spice had better be loosely tied in a bit o f jrag ^m 
or muslin;) let this boil two hours; tben.pour it off;' wRen 
quite cool, stir in a tea-cup full o£ jeast, and c^ver it up to 
work. After two days, skim off the* yeast, ftid put it in the* 
barrel, and when it ceases to sjssj which »ull*be in about a * 
fortnight, paste a stiff* brown paper over the bunghole. After 
■this, it jvill be fit for use an about eight weeks, but w?fti keep 
eight years if rsquired. • The bag of %pic& may be dropped 


wilt now give you a summer beverage. 
209. Ginaev Poo.-—Pour one gallon 


* 
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in two tlble-spoonfuls of yeast, and eoverit up; exactly eight 
hoturs after setting it to 7vork, strain it fin; put it into stone 
bottleSj fmd ti£ down the corks With a string? b It^vill he #t for 
use in fotty-ejjght hours. This will costftBout elghtpence,' ahd 
fill teq of the bpttles Which are usually* sold at thi^epeuceor 
fourpence eacji. The stone bottles* may be bought for nine- 
penc^a dozep, and the corks aiid string will serve many times, 
if .properly dqne—that is, made to untie,«*--then the cork will 
, flyout uninjured. t The^bottles must he soaked in cold fitter, 
and scalded; each 1 time of using. There is no liquor more 
refreshing on If hot day, anc^ ij is, very wholesome. 

♦ I«sfa«$ have a little more to say about cooking; but as it 

principally relates to cookery for the sick, or for young chil¬ 
dren, it will come in better when we spe&k at)out the manage¬ 
ment of*such. * . * 

. • 

WASHING. 

210. I must say a few words abqut washing. If you only 
tto that of your own family, i$ might aa well be done properly 
as not 4 Ind those who^take in washing for others cannot ex¬ 
cept long to be em^Joyea, unless their work is well done. 
3 ih*mtmo§t cleaftlincsg and care must be observed in point of 
thewashing utensils. The tubB should be scrubbed^ and 
•'Wiped,dry when put away, fmti well dusted and rinsbd when 
taken ^ut again for use. If yoi| use a pan for washing,*it 

* should never be used for any greasy purpose. The line, when 
done with,*shoqld be taken m diy, not^uffered to drag on 

«.^be*groundL but wound "up in a skein, and bung soipe where 
ouTofthe dust; *the pegs, if you use them, should be counted 
when put ajyay; both \yiI4 want wiping again when brought 
•out for use. The ironivg blanket and cloth should be dried, 
(-otherwise it will'he lilble’ tqfenoths,) and put away free from 
dust None biit a complete slattern would use her red cloak 
, t for an JFoning blanket. • ^ * *, 

21 la Water k a m<tet important 'matter; «you must have 
good^water, and plerlty of it, or linen cannot be made to loak 
well; rain water is the best, or river water; if yqn hhve not 
either, thg water*must be softened with lees of soap or wood 
ashes, or with pearl ash; but slater m tnixed null not do either 
for coloured things or flannel; it discharges colour, and* 
thickens wopileif/hivigs. If you have but a little rain water 
it should tie secured for these; the suds that have, washed 
flannels, if not too dirty; is the*very best that gan be used for 
washing (figured things the first time ; the flannels must then 
berinsed inxlear warm^oft water, ana hung out immediately 

Jr-:-' * # ^ 
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without Wringing; &iv^atowitldo WietH to sepo^VtJ 
loured things. - \et‘tbe coloured jfchftigs be^takan impiet 
from* one water Jp the otoef, apd pot suffered to lif fo, 
4»m^ or jhey wil| be sure to drjy Sneaky 'pr 


ii -vi? r i 


washed, rinse them twicq in.pleaity of spring Water, and hang 
out immediately, without flinging. Gpwng should be pinned 


toe^oprevent tfce feed; becoming tbifik, 

212. Tp prevent flannels or woollen stockings from shrihk- 
Tftg, pour over them^ when* %<?**, boiling water; suffer it to^ 
remain till^ cold, then hang them up without wringing; .and 
when*dry,sliake*theip welj^ ,, M ' 

2)3. Greasy spots may be taken outof all kinds o£ woollen 
cloth^? blankets, scarlet cloaks, or table' baizes, without injury 
to the colour, by washing them? with gall, instead pf soap; the 
gall may be had at Jhe butcher’s at''threepence a pint. A‘“ 
pint, mixed up in a good-sized tub of soft water, will be stif** 
fieient for several articles; it Vill lather exactly like soap. 
This is the process used by thpScourers.* The articles so, 
washed vill require to be several times rinsed in water, to 3 re- 
mo ve the smell of the gall; when dity, tliey should bfe mangled^ 
and suffered to remain in the mangle all night;, after which they a 
will appear as good as npw. * 

214. A good washer wjfc carefully examine the linen she 
has to wash, and ruMn soap to such parts as most require it,* 

► as the collars and wristbands of shirts;—-in this part of the 
operation she will bp careful that the water is not tooJ&t;^ 
otherwise it will set the dirt. Afterwards slfe twice well washes 
out all her white things in plenty of sslear w$rm ihther, shak- 9 
ing each article out, and examining fhat every spot and stain 
is removed. Slic then boils thefts, taking dare hot to put too * 
many iii the copper at onpe. * ^ *' 

. 215.*A smalfauantity^of soft soap thrown into the boil helps * J 
to give a good colour to the linen; and if well washed^ out o? 
the boil, (as all linen ought to be,) and afterwards well Unseat 
JO plenty of spring water, no unpleasant smell will be retained. 
The rinsing water shou^bc m$de moderately bluc^by means 
%of Stone blue tidd up in a flannel bag, and squeezed in* 

216. Such things as are to be ^arched wi£ be much clearer 
ifthey are first dried; thdh dipped in the ^farcH before & is 
Quite cold; then dipped in cola wat$r, and dried again ; then 


spread upon a coarse Hi 


jsnn dipped in cola water, And spread upon a Course TUy. 
rJOth, and rolled up: by this rriode, also, their stscking to the 
irdhmg clp^i wifi be prevented. # • , > m 


^ * 



« 
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217. The best Way. to make .shu(^b,es» Very gradually to 



Of white wax^and let i$ Bfeil gently fqr'sevejgal minuses, awning 
jt all the time; ’when pourfea out, cover it over with a plate ? ’ 
to "prevent a skin^ forcing at top, which is both troublesome 
and wasteful.« . r - •» 1 ** i4 ’ 

218, In ironing, be careful first to rub over something of lit- 
tl#value, lest fine tftfrig$*sholild be either scotched or smdired. 

' 219. Those articles which have buttons or thick plait# 
should not be mangled-thl- fnangle is injured by them J be- 
sides, the buttons are broken to pieces, and the plaijpd articles 
cannot bd madg smooth. , 

220. Let every thing be thoroughly dried and aired by the 
fire—otherwise they Will have stumbled, half-finished appear¬ 
ance j besides exposing the weeper to the danger of catching 
cold. ' ' „ 

-** 221. To avoid waste at washing times, be careful—that the 
copper Oi7 ironing-stow fires are not suffered tq go out, and 
, r rcquird*lighting again;—thktfhe soap is not left in the tub, or 
■*li.fveiijm. a damp placd; —that the blue-bag is squeezed, and 
fl HKnng‘ap immediately on being taken out of the rinsing tub;— 

- ,,that large coals arenot putuftdgr the copper nor the ironing* 
stove, 'ghen cinders or coaltdust would dp; —that no mor.e 
starch is made thari^is really wamfed;—ftfgt the horse is hot 
left bare of linen, which will afterwards lender it necessary to 
keep a fire an hour or two later than would otherwise have 
''beet required‘that the linen, as soon as ironed and tho¬ 
roughly aired, be folded up and- pu| away;—and that ah the 
jatensils be cleaned andjestored to their places as soon as 
done with. 1 g 

r .222. It'ip a vcjy' good Way> as the things pass through your 
hind Oat-the ironing board, to put a pin m every article that 
' wants a.button, a stnng^or other repairs; and„in clearing the 
Sorse, [put,them apart with the stockings, that all may hj£ 
neatly set to rights. It is very mortifying, When you go tb 
put on amy thing, find it ragged, or useless, for want ofitnosa 
little attentions; it is what has often*, thrown a man outof 
temper, and a house into confusion. Remember tlge true pro¬ 
verbs of poor Rickard, * A stitch in time saves nine,’—and* * A 
little neglect r ma^breed a great mischief—-fbr want of a naft 
theshoe was lost; for want of a shoe the howe was lost; and 
ibr want of a horse the rider, was lost; being overtaken mid 
sidaby an tonemy, all for of care *b$ut a horse-bhoe 
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22#. To Af<tie%qash a Cottage.—" Put half*a peck of line 
into a tub: poui^in spme water by degpes, an$ sttfyt wdtt 
with ft stick that ift broad at one end." When 4be lik/e and 
water are well mixed, and the thickness of mud, strt|®. it 
through a sieve into another vessel, when if will seti^.«9t < h& 
bottom; skim off tlie little water that remains M the top, a&l, 
whew»you are going to use it, mix >it up wjfH cold-water to 
thickness of thm paint. The house will be quite dry, and also 
TSay be scoured, in two hours.*’ 

224. Bush Candida .—“ Kush candles are no expense,*ex- * 

ccpt the pflee of the grease, and give agjnucb light as common 
dip candles. Gather the meadow rushes when they am at their 
lull substance; they are then a body pf pith, covered with a 
green skm; cut off both end? of the rush, and leave the 
prime part on an average about one foot and'a half long;- 
take off the skin nearly all round, leaving only a small strip o£» 
it all the way up, which is necessary ic^hold the pith together: 
the melted grease is then put intcr’a tin tube the sainL dength, 
as the rushes; soak them m it, and, whim yo t u take them^out.* 
lay them in a bit of bark taken off a young tre<j, that itfmay 
not*bc U>o large, and which is^figed against the wall by two^ 
streps put round it: here the rushes may always be kept 
They are carried about m thfc hand; bbt to sit by, or work 
by, they are fixcd^l high or - low stands, to place on the' 
ground or tabic, which have an iron'part like a pair of pliers 
to hold the rush, and which is shifted forward t as it taicas -- 
dowirtw the pliers.” v ' 

225. The following lamp is easily prepared', and is by* 
many persons preferred to rush randies.—^Fill a common tea¬ 
cup with any kind of melted grefcse 'that is'freo’frqtft salty cut - 
a round of paper, about |he size of a penny piece; &<ld it in 
severul*creases^so as tcybring the middlejto a point; which * 
twirl up in your fingers, so that it shall stand upright^ and' 
lay the* outside part m a flat round, about the size of a wafer 
(in shape it will somewhat resemble a candlestick); when your 
cup of grease is cold, »lqce this standing on the middle, and, 

-on the parj thaf stands upright, and which is to serve as a 
wick, drop a little oil or tallow grease. This lamp will buns 
ten hours, without any attention; and hlncw'is v6ry useful foe 
night burning: but if wanted to work by, some grease must bo 
occasionally supplied, so as to keep it to the top of (he cup* 

236. Much w|ste of tallow is occasioned in many ftamm 
that can ilk afford it by careless and slovenly habits. Such 
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M, co&yiftg a candle aslant, or got prq^rly filing it So the can¬ 
dlestick «w pap«|w->(if fc is but a pound tyr a year Ih^t is so 
wasted, it does no good 'at all spilt on the floor ;)#or suffering 
a lighted' candle to tfond in the draft* of an opeji door or 
broken window ? in which situation it will burn out in half the 
tiriteor, in the,day,time, instead of putting the pieces of 
0iuidlSNft4he r box, standing, them in the # candlestick in the 
influence of tbwfire or sun; or instead of sticking the small 
pieces upon, a sav^all, ‘suffering them to ]?um away in the 
socket. I have been told that poor people cannot afford such 
things as candle-boxes and A.vcftlis. It would be more re«U 
'sonabk? to say, they cannot afford to Ho without them. I 
have cveA met jvith prpjfcssed servants wjio dsd not know what 
was meant by a saveall; for tbe benefit of such, if such should 
be among my readers,! will describe asaveall:—it very much 
fesemble* the loose nozzle of ancaudlestick, only that instead of 
having a ’iocllet to drop the candle m, if has a prong to stick 
4he bit of candle on; and any fragments collected when clean¬ 
ing the candlesticks may be laid round 1 , and will all melt, and 
•jsuppljfethe wick so long a lipie that those who have not wit- 
’ ne&gd will scarcely brieve.—These hints ought to bai e found 
ihelr plac^uhdcr the head of Frugality, some where about pa- 

* # ragraph 122, but* they were ^omitted, and had bettes be 1 out 

of thel^ place than out of the book. # 

227. • To preserve Eggs .—Tbe proper. time of doing this 'is 
'•early in spring, when tne liens lay pleutl&Ily, and before they 
begin to sit There are*several ways of preserving them for 
"’SpAr* sale,<at the'season when they become dear. 1 .• By dip¬ 
ping m boding water, and flaking them out instantly se*- 
*t«ondly, by bilmgt the shelf, or rubbing them over with molted 
suet; and then j Kicking' them 'closely endways iii lime, bran, 
or sab f *thp licl ot the box’in which they are packed being 
doselyvhut-thirdly, by placing them on shelves, with small 

* holes to receive ope in, eack; they m ust be placed endways, 
'iand changed every other day. 

4 # 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

„•« * 

tie Keeping animals, 6c. 

* ooWs. 

i t 1 

>’92$. A cow of the smallest sort jpommpn jn England is the 
b "**S* he cottager, which will not eat more tlyui eighty or 
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ninety pounds of good moist food in tEe twenty-fo4r hours. 
The ^smer ant 4yie»lthe cowshed is thq better, sod the 
morg milk she giW.* The flocd shape a little, and 

be paved with sfcmta of ^omO sort. Fix'ap at the, Wad #f 
the qdw abroad trough o t box, and* fle£d nor always at day¬ 
light, at sunset, and once besides. * * * 

229. As to food, natural grass is thfe best a’cow can have. 
If the cottager has* little close, be will find itfansiaftrto eat 

«daj]g as much as will be eaten in the day, and*carry it to the 
cow, not allowing her to tread abouf; hat tbera is one thfng 
J^be said against this plan^viz.—that the land will be agrc&t 
loser for want of the jinne ot fh6 cow, which tends greatly to, 
promote i(p fruitfulness. A meadow so used must be*clearea 
of weeds every autumn, fresh grass used eaqj upon the baftg 
places, and then a good coat of manure laid on. * 

230. It is not consistent with*the health and comfort of a 
cow to confine her entirely to*the house or |hed: besides, 
exercise abroad tends to increase the quantity or milk. IP 


there is a common, tl\p cow should be allowed to remain oat 
or come m at her pleasure; being plentifully fed morning and 
evening with cut grass, as above* inhere there is no c$nmoa*. 
she should be leu abroad daily, to grfitze along the sides of 
tlic roads and lanes a little cbilcf can do Jhis. * 

231. *Pure water is of greatncensequence to the health an<k 

productiveness of a coufc , # ^ 

232. Fatly York land sugar loaf cabbies and lettuces, oc¬ 

casionally, afford a*§ood chaftge of diet, and increase the* 
milk If you have no grass land, afld the cbw hi fed princi¬ 
pally on*cabbifges, it must be allowed a small quantity o&goodT 
nay aaTly; for whatever, speculative niei? may soy, practical 
men know, that a cow tannot be fQell kept on # cabbage ancL 
Swedish turnips alone. * • * • • 

233. For winter food, hay i?thfe chief dqpen jdflowy 1 » t he* 
best Wy is best, and a good cqw will pay for it—buWtbe 1st. 
termath will d<*—or even oat strlw. # Tho» common wjpte tear-* 
jiips are poor watery food; *but Swedish turnips are good? 
carrots and parsiips also are an excellent winter food. If 
potatoes are given, they should’ be botleS or baked; or if 
given raw and Jpruiseck hay mrist be given with thftn, or they 
will disorder the cows; but the other roots are much better. 
A cow may be allowed tvjo pecks of car/bfli a day. 

234. The following is an account of*a caV, lft pt by a per¬ 
son in Sussex, who had not the advantage of common* and 
hut a small range of land in his power; on that he raisea her 
green fobd. She was fed during the summer oil clover, rye* 
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glass, and carrots, throe or four tunas a day.' In win¬ 
ter, jifab bay, br$n, and gratae, profwWy tyindhi; sometimes a 
double bkM&il of malt-dust, (not mora) nailed with a feed of 
. grains' and pollard* She was fed often, 3 particularly while 
mflhtag; thd 8aang*r?w& kept clean, find no sour grains or 
rotten,*mouldy vegetables given ; never suffered to overcharge 
her Stomach, *but to he well filled, and kept with a good 
heaitByHsppethe. She was-never tied vp; had always her 
choice to he abroad or in the house. Always, when mi}£pd, 
dripped clean to the last dfbp. Being so well fed, she Went 
dry only seventeen days before caving. Here is a statement. 
,of hgr produce and profit. * * 

Apru6 co April 20, milk, 8 quarts a day, butter,6 ] bs. awe bk 
April 21 to Juu** 1, ditto 22 ditto ' ditto 18 lbs. 

June 2 to Oct. 5, ditto 20 ditto 4 ditto 10 lbs. 

Oct 6 to Nov. 30, ditto 15 ditto ditto 13 lbs. 

llec. 1 to Feb. 8, ditto 13 dffcto ditto 11 lbs. 

Teb. 9 to March 14, ditto 10 ditto t o ditto 8 lbs 

March 15 to April 4, ditto 7 ditto " ditto 5 lbs. 

Dry for calvmg. * 

ojt'product .—Sale of u calf at 14 dajs old.— 

^ Bytter, at la. 4<?. pe'f poiiudA~Skimmed milk, at 

Id. per quart—Dung valued at £3 .—In all . . £76 7 3 
-pfotal expenses . ... r *. .21 l4 2 


A year’s profit on a single cow . . . s . . . 51 13 1 




Jff any cottager Ihould b? able by good management fo make 
a cow as profitable as this, be would find her A treasure in¬ 
deed ; if it were but half the gam, it would be well worth all 
&e attention leqaited, ahd essentially promote the comfort 
of the family. w 

23&<i -'W&en a row is neai*calving, she should be under shel¬ 
ter in a rtwmy place, and not tied up; some warm water should 
be givep her, and a warm mash dr twe, with some sweet hay 
Itu calf must be allowed to suck the first milk, till the flow 
hat abated, and there is no danger of inflammationif the 
calf be weak, it should be held up to the teat. Some young 
cows have the udders stretched and inflamed two or throe 
days before calvingin this case they may be relieved by 
drawing off part of the milk daily. It generally answers best 
to a'cottager to sell the calf as soon as it is bom; or even if 
he cannot do that, to kill it rather than suffer it to consume 
the milk which is so valuable to his family, 

of milking should boregu’ar; and it is of 
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milk; *hg habit 
injurious itjcaus 
succeeding aV>p ( 


^ik in 

im3k in bn 5 

w Ik is richer than the nne before iH-ip 
fact, tfee last half pipt'of milk has twebf times** much butted 
in it as the first—it may be said a U the* butte*.. • %* > 

537. Those who have a cow or two, jvill #a& the been <#*' 
breeding sow, or tw&> or three young pigs, a vdry tnfl£% mu 
ggnse; the stalks and outside leaves of Cabbages, that Witt 
notab for a cow^will be very goftd f&oddfer a pig. ' # - 
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23& Thg churns, pans, pails, shelves, floor, walls, $»fi every 
thing *about the Hairy, must be perfectly c]pan; the pan^ 
should be frequently b (filed, and scalded with boiliftg water 
every tune of usiug. Nothing io much^contrvbuies to kCe£ 
the milk and butter sweet as thorough cleanlm^ra* . 

239. I have just been told something worth trial by thosd 
to whom firing is an object. A capital daffy mistress, who## 
butter was praised all the country jouiffl, inj/ery hot tire wwe¬ 
ther, when she had no occasion for fire, would thoroughly; 
wash all her milk pans in cold watef, aifd stand # th|m in the. 
influence of the sun all day, bringing thorn m just m time to 
be fhordughly cool to receive Sthe milk;—this she fimxk 
answer for several daysmen, ejen a weckj, at which intervals 
she scalded them as* c usual. Observe, this method will nbt 
do, except when the%un has ve*ry great power* * 

* 240. 4 Mite Nitre (saltpetre) pnf into the milking pftih 

before the cow* is milked, will effectually prevent flavoflftT 'of 
the turnips in milk or butter. ’ # m m 

241. Milk should be set immediately. Skhn off the cream' 
every twelve hours in sunpier^every tw^ntyjfou i-- Japura in 
winter. Shift the cream into clean pans—daily*hr Wffiter, 
twice a«day m summer; stirring it several times a dif with a 
clean wooden spatula. * # s'* 9 m 

•242. Churning sliould take* place at Ifeast twice a w^gk In 
summer. Frozen bream always makes rank butter. For this 
reason, in Scotland, during a severe frosrj they churn the 
whole of the milk dafl^.* The cream must be strained into 
the chum through a fine sieve or linen ejpth. Butter ought 
not to come in less than three qitarters of a 4 ho^rT' In sum¬ 
mer heat, the cooler you chum the better; mrst coobag your 
chum with cold water, and then letting it stand during dram* 
itig in a tub of cold water. Ia very cold weather, the phttrn 
may be placed nfear the fire, or wajmed with water, h> the 
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same minners*' itilito be cooled in summer; bat it is better 
avoidedrf ndisibt^; : ’’ 'JC%% ! * «'.*V,V. 

243, If thednitter is v^baibicMra'tMl;' itt a.table-spoohftd 
Of tvpho (according tothe quantity of vihegar, 

mixed with"4 small quantity of warm milk, ^ 1 

■j244t;}Wh#n the butter is thoroughly come, strain cm the 
batter-milk, Aid ,put b the butter in cold water; (some good 
4a&y%SSaageVs say it is better not washed;) afterwards divide 
it into small lumps upon a sloping board; beat it well with | 
vroodenspatula, Until $itirfely free from mil^t, and quite Ifrm; 
cold water being at. hand, throw'.on the board occasionally^ 
and, if you choose, to Washtlic'pats; let the lumps, when mMe 
up, bedspread separately on a cloth, that, they m^y not stick 
.together. Th^se who«choose a little salt, add it when break¬ 
ing the 'butter into kunps to beat it. < 

245. Tckgreserw jButter'for winter use.—-Let the salt be 
'perfectlybefore the fire; roll it with a glass bottle tfll 
* it is as fine as possible: spread a layer ^of salt at the bottom 
-of the jar; then press ahd beat the butter down with a hard 
wooden'rammer ^ covw the top with a thick layer of salt; so 
»that hen turned to brine ft shall entirely cover the butter. 

, The best jars for. thi^ purpose are of Nottingham stone-ware, 
with lids. 
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246. In many cases where a cow cannot.be kept a pig may; 
and certainly wherever, a cow is kept* The sty should be 
. situated upon & dry foundation, as well as sheltered above; 
itr should bfc cleaned out and washed down every day. It is 
, well known that pigs wifi, lire Wallowing in the mire; ‘out it 
»is not, as mucWs it ought to be, considered, that they will 
thrb J^much better m a cleanly lodging. Their troughs should 
be ii%ss»feound v ' ■ 

247»ngreeding sows do not in general answer so yell for 
cottagers, as to buy a pig of about four months old, early in 
*sprigg; however, f<vr those who dnoose to keep a sow, at the 
tune <tf her bringing forth, she wants good attention, being 
careless and aptQo roll over.her pigs, or otherwise.inj.ure them. 
The first f ood should consist df nourishing wash, pot-liquor# or 
milk thickened with fine pollard and barley meal; fee same 
food is proper for ihe young pigs.. At this time the sow re¬ 
quires to be well fed; so indeed she does before pigging; it 
is $ very false notion to have her spare at that time: if. she 
he fio. the pigs wiU .he worth nothing; and her strength will 
—lejtdly reduced by a west’s — 
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248. BesidesipomeaJs daily,asab©ve%rected,she should 
have obe pf drylmtl a ppit of peas or Jjteaps? with half a 

peck^of caffes, lqj§i» pmatoes* or Ae like; potatoes* alone 
are a poor ltpefiidcmc£; ami die yapp* 2*8* o^ght not to he 
fed with them, or With any loose vegetable trash, until three 
months old. The bow fnay be let out to air herself at plea* 
sure, and alter a while the pigs to aqconfpanj be*, bs^jj jsrer in 
bad weather. The^nga may bo weaned at t^p months old; 
adb* which the sow should be shut*up^pnd wjell fed; she 
shotfld farrow in January and July. ' « 

mhi4i 4D. The young pigs, oi*«#qjun& should have at least a 
mouth of delicate feeding, warm lodging, and care; the sfttne* 
food *s whale they were with the mother. They may indeed b# 
reared much cheaper* bgt not so profiteE&ty. From iou| mdnthf 
old, or rather les^ a pig will graze, eat tops and stump* or 
cabbages, Swedish turnips, in snort, anything of thst kindf 
that is otherwise useless; all dishwash and pot ifcpiOr, grains if* 
you brew, a little of ahy kind of corn, beans*peas, oats,bailey f 
rye, buckwheat, or tarts; linseed, boiled with potatoes, makes 
good wash. Any kind of corn nsay be given to pigedn the g 
straw; they are good threshers. Through the summer mouths * 
they will chiefly subsist themselves abroad,*upo« tlover, lu*’ 
eerp, or tares; and in autumn upon acorns. Very young 
pigs especially ought not to be*lHt abroad in continual aains; 4 
and they wiil always pay for «, feed of old beans ynth their 
clover* * *t , # 1 

250. As to fattening, it may be conducted either in confines 
* ment or^it large m a yard; a cottager, mos^ likely, will 
finebisjug to the sty; they thrive best singly;—they should 
be fed, if possible, three times a day ^taking care to allow just 
so much, that the animal maybe thoroughly Satisfied, and die " 
trough entirely cleared:—by tm| pjan the* anima l wdkffil teti„ 
most speedily and effectually, while needless w%ste4s5^vant- 
ed. The pig must now be allowed no more clover, acorns, or 
potatoes. Skimmed mftk^ana pea, o£t, ofbariey mealf make * 
the best food, and answer the best too; the mcqt so fed being 
superior to any other in flavour,.substance and weight;— 
bean-fed pork is hard and ill-flavoured. A pig will gat two OT 
throe pecks of corn a ileek; a hog, upwards of a bushel, ac¬ 
cording tp«his size*—his allowance should.be gradually in¬ 
creased ; do not gfudge him food; he uann^t e%£ too mush- 
A poor fed pm 3 worse than no pig at alt; if you cannot 
afford to feed min well, you had better not engage in it 
pig and his sty shWd be kept Very clean^he should be fre¬ 
quently washed ami combed^wiB %ire aB the better for If 



pfar*ft respectable, thra ragman It as a groat matter to 
‘C&lMn early habits of tenderness and carefulness towards 
whfrritt:ng them to let a value on tbem-^-to take 
£& 'teohrng their growth,, and** to become skilful in 
oetiiof them is a valuable qualification an 

A fhsnrar fion’t much care who ho sets to hedging 
gi but it w a mutter of serious consideration who 
SM with the *eam or the flock; and for the man 
tot trvufcWortfcy m this respect^ the hoy must have been m 
&$8>it of hgmg hind and Wmaiderate towards animals j and 
14% tt so likely to give him that habit as his seeing from 
»Mmb« 7 ammah taken great care of, ahd treated with great 
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own* These remarks are not exactly in 
hut having met with tfro Substance of t item ra a book I 
ed,,and Bulking fbexa %e*y just and useful, I give 
Ihetn a p&iso Me, rather than shut them out altogether. 

S&Lj&O return fr> rabbits/ They should be m a warm and 
and yet airy yak very clean; each rabbit hutch 
two rooms* oxu^fbr leading and one for sleeping 
dvur troughs &Md be bound,wuh tin, m they are apt to 
00^$* Wood; ih#huftcbes shWcl stand a foot or more from 
Wt^tomn^foirliw Uweatenoe 6t cleaning diem ; th^y should 
' jfliwiS a httSfe sloping backward# warn a very small hole 
m crack at which the Urme mayrualHf. Tbo dtmg of fitoeac 

P duable, and, if intended for *ai^ should be 

s from Isttor* t 

^W«abk» 

Jttmm* #t(cboke*. (rf 
^ bshad et sWmned»)hm^so« 

ri^pnn thwtom 
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deliou roots, 
gtamsVe wen 
poibtfd. luM 

ble, three timeiu , # 

254* B&bbits m4tyr indeed be kept, foil «ptfj. 

roots, good green meat, dud bay; wit they 1!%$^ .. 
the better the food, foe greeter weight, m 
more profit. Babbits which have as unm mp»A Mwsy, k 
4Uijb can never take any ham hi h^ing aUowed 
equM portion of&ood ffubstantjalvegetacles. TJie 
»^be avoided with rabbit*,i% too much 
their food or habitations ; they are just aa liable to fop i 
sheeg, and from the same causes $ but with regular jfod 
fid attention no five Stock is less liable to disease thaaia 
255. The doe should not be allowed to have more 
six fitters a year ;-^tbc young odea may he removed fomrlwfy 
at six weeksat first, the yoilng rabbits shendd'have cuds Alt 
least twice a day; of peg meal, mixed wdh fresh grafofo e&f 
but a small proportion of green food. To a breeding diif 
both before and while she suckles, plShty of good jgfoejk 
should ]>e given, and plenty of solid fo<jd too. SheWwUh#^# 
forth from five to ten at a litter; Jbut if the number 
sii^ it is better to destroy the weakest; six,or at WNft*£ttrifo[j 
is <pute*laj£ge tax enough on tft#xaotber. When her tinpe of 
hmdling isnear at handf andUshe begins to pluck off Che fine 
flue from her body,'plenty of sweet Am nay should h? j 
her to ashist in makmg her bed. If she should appear 
or chilly after^ bringing forth, let her have^some t warm 
grains, or fine pollara scalded, or harley 9 xnesl mixed "fritStta 
little beer. 
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256. The warmest and driest'sotifl are besWad»ptSt^fS& the" 
purpose of breeding and rearing poultry; the greatest *©©* 
cess may he expected,1sfo»ncledwith»the toast troubles; feofoj 
Jver, cottagers who choose Id keep th&n must wu? the ‘bip 
place they can command. If possible, it jbofeld be a snafife 
slope, that the damp foay run off. They mould have heaps 
of dry sand, af sifleoi wshesf'to roll ,thpmselves m, a*fitie 
cleanses their feathers, and preserves Jjheir hCaUh^fodtr 
roosting place sj/ould ba dry md warjn? dpd figjt perfect!y 
Ctosn j^ror nestd little flat baskets placed against foe m§mm 
foe hen-hous^, St bits of wo^ united up for the purpose 4o 
my w©U; but %se* # hewer# m the wtol^JWoifi frfo'to 
foe cold. 
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for sitting most 

If tile ben;, theyabWd bj»,|pAfld't Jflii 
, ^ r . . , ben leaves her nest it should be examined* feat . if 
she] jteye laid /any more, they may he removed., £orn and 
Writer sifobld oe placed near, a sitting ben, and reiuo vedas 
soon as she is satisfied. 0 Some hens will almost starve fea*** 
pelves, rather than^nit the nest in search,of 1 food;—othe&, if 
food is always before them, wjUphe continually getting linfowi 
.£a 0 jftkdof it ... • „ «' f - j 

:} 525S. l^hen the period of hatching arrives jthe chickens first 
batched should she retttoved, lest the hdn, in her anxiety to 
fM |he&/should leave her task unfinished. They will re* 

S uire no food, though kept from the hen, for several hours 
ley must Jbe secured in a basket of wool or soft hay* and put 
In. a moderate heat; ,if the weather be? cold, near the fire. 
The first food should be split grits* and eggs boiled hard* or 
Curd shopped small; afterwards tad wheat All watery food, 
«oakeabaead, or potatoes, are improper. Their writer should 
be pure, a^d pftefi changed; they must be kept under a coop 
three or four days, after which they may be suffered to range; 
rifaey nyust not be let out to&dhrly in the mornyig* or while 
the dev: is yet upop the grassy they must also be guarded 
against sudden changes of the weather./ ’As to feedmg said 
rattehing fowls, those thrive best, and are^the finest for eating, 
feat live most in feeir natural state; picking up the stable 
fiffal^and bam-do 05 scatterings, together with a daily feeding 
or two. It is a mistakeiyietion to ooop them a week or.two 
with a view to increasing their f^t; tliey pine.for liberty, slight 
feefefe&jL ancMpe^instead qtf gaining nesh. Instead of the 
Tail 5fi5H^Licli<is usually given to poultry, it is much more 
advantageous to allow them fee weightiest and best; the dif- 

^ ^111 be seeif, no? only in the £ life and flesh of the fowls, 
fee weight and goodness of the eggs; two of which g& 
farther in domestic, use, thaq three from hens fed on common 
corn and washy*potatoes. Barley and wheat are the great 
a “ mdence for chicken poultry; the best oats will do ; bixt 
ler go so for another com, nor agret’ so weSi with the 
kens, T^pck^he&t, cabbage, mangel-wurzel ieaveSj par* 
F,>ad other h^rbs, chopped fine, may be|ghffcnihem; v 

%urkey *>—The ftenan^ brood mu« be housed s& 

L |;, and afterwards fee hen had better m cooped a fori- 
" ?er, to prevent her travelling; 


than fee 




totals* equal to* Young tu 


fri&Kter, go oul* before the dew i4 WflTpg,' 
'"'i kirge as an*old partridge, and Wfjf; 
in wet weatherihey should be always 
with barley meal, or 'turned irttd 


strength of her 
never, tfvenin 
ground, tfll-the 
covered witff fet 
irnda: eo$er, arid 
curds, and made fresh every day, which is excellent* for »af£ 
young poultry. Water is preferable <b milk fprtWrjjlrink* 
mg. ©amp and w#t arealways to be avoided/ot ^ffultTy. 
%nAS0.' Wnen young turkeyS get^theb* he^d feathers, th yore 
hardy, and want*room to prowl about in* Nevfr let turkeys 
*hikpoor. Barley meal, fresh and fresh; will very 

soon fatten them, either in the house, under a coop, or/unsrtaW 
about: bailed parrots and Swedish turnips axe also gOoq. 
They would prefer rhosting abroad, id high trees, in the sun> 
mer season, if that could be permitted tfrith safety. # Turkeys 
axe tender, and delicate to real;; but with due caftt and attend 
tion they pay well. * ' «. J , '* ■ 

261. Ducks .—A Muck will cover from eleven to fifteen^ 

eggs. The white eggs are produced by white and.light-, 
coloured ducks; the greenish blue*from those ofjr dark 
colour* In setting a duck, it slfould be observed to gives hef 
all eggs of hex own colour: she#will not? require attention 
during sitting; but having chosen for herself a secret and safe 
place, wilL^is occasion requires? car<?ftdly cover 1 up hgr eggsf 
and seek lor herself fond* and refreshment of wafcei# After 
hatching, when thS *^uck begins to mpve from tljenest, wid^ 
her brood, she should be placed under a copp, St a distance 
from any oth$r ducks, upon the short grass 4 if th^ weather bfis 
finfi* under shelter if otherwise; a wide flat dish of Water, 
often to be renewed,, standing a* band; barley^r. any other 
meal, the first food. • • * # * * 

262. If the weather is fine, \pd,the ducklings thc^ 

need not be confined teethe coop longer than*a foTOffipt; ana 
ratheearlier than that? th^y tqay be allowed to enjoy th^, 
pond, hut not Coo long at a Jime, ledlt of* all in we! weatbaj%i 
<If young ducks scour, and appear rough and draggled, 
must be kept within awhile, and have bearer'pei mealmixed 
with their ordinaryVood, or with buck-wheat. # The straw 
should be often removed, .that the brood may have a. dry and 
comfortaWe bed- and the mother shoqj^ be well fed with 
solid com. I • • , V » ' V 1 

263. Whatever animals are kept should^be well fed, both 
for policy and klmanity. Duqk eggs are often hatched' by 
heps; but It is Acruel thing—considering the distress, 
cations the poof Ben, when she supposes her little .ones to 



in dulcet of drowning. For fatting geese,,barley 

in any form s^pidd neven.be need; oatffandjbea meal, mixed 
with pot liquor, is the best thing (/purpose. Flicks 

who have their range ^re, very fond ora/wni, and Ipt quickly 
upon them; <f>ut the flesh is not quite so delicate. * v 
£64. Geese*—Gee sc can be keptlfco advantage only where 
there *are gre«n commons; there they are very hardy, long- 
lived, ana profitable to their owners. If well kept, a goose 
will lay one hundred eggs in* the year. A negt should be 
pared for the goose in a secure place as soon as by carrying 
straw about in her bill she doelai^her readiness to lay. ^SF* 
leaPTy spring is favourable to geese, as it allows time for two 
broods in’the season. This end may also t bc«attaine(l by feed¬ 
ing breeding ge$se throughout the winter with solid com, and 
in the breeding season‘giving them boiled barley, malt, fresh 
gTains, and line pollard mixed with ale. When geese are to 
*$6 fatted, give^them some sort of corn, Swedish turnips, boiled 
or raw, with corn, carrots, white cabbages, or lettuces. An 
equal quantity of meal gf rye and peas, inixed with skim milk, 
^forms'll excellent food formither geese or ducks. 

2<35. Pigeons. —A fow of these may be kept about any cot¬ 
tage. They cause but little trouble, take care of their young 
ones, and do not scratch op do any mischief in a .garden. 
They may be fed with Caros, peas, small beans, or h^ick-wheat, 
and ra^e seed: cleanliness is vfcrV essential to their comfoft 
«and thriving. The floor of tho place th^y 0 inhabit should be 
strewed with ssnd or sifted gravel, and swept out daily. 
^Pigeons are very fond of water, and will appear greatly re¬ 
freshed and delighted by exposure to a shower of rain., When 
kept in-doots, a^wide pan "of fresh "water should be always 
""Within their reacE, in which they may bathe, which greatly 
^nro ny jh ^b p.irhcalih, clepnlvncss, and comfort. 

26o?du^el’e Aany pigeons are kept, it is 6 good way to mix 
*jome loanji, sand, old mortair, fresh lime, and bay salt, 1 with a 
kittle strong-smelling spice j as allspice, carftway seeds, or 
•coriander or cummin seeds, or the drug asafeetida; and moisten 1 
it into a consistence With chamber-lye, s The smell of this 
attracts tir* pigeons to their place; and' peeking at this mass 
is a great amusement to the birds, and in some way or other 
J&ems to h^ve an influence in preserving them in Healths. 
'' m *ZG7, To bsgin keeping pigeons, they mu\*t not have flown 
large before you get them; they must be &ept two or three 
"tf shut up In the place‘that is to be theif home, well fed ? 

(ftp^aaovilH the above preparation. 


jf 

* 
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’ ^8. “ The '%*sS4y«s ape those miittje of Sean uajdigbted 
rye stra^v, w4thWtb\g8h of the same, which should, be replaced 
by * new one every three or four months. # Tite, hives should 
be in a shed, with a topyback, and ends, to fceep, them warm • 
in winter,; they should not, howevei? be *too Jiot iaspmmer, 
and they should fece the south-east, or at jeast^Be always * 
^sheltered from the north, and in winter from, the West $lso. 
In*a dry summer you should place cleaf watei*near the hive, 
•^something they can drink 9 ^ of. They collect more honey 
from buck-wheat than from any thing else; it negd nwHbe 
added, sAl garden flowers are valuable, on account,of the food 
they furnish for bee^ Never keejJtbe same stall or family 
over two years, unless you want to increase your number .of 
hives: the swarm of one summer should always be taken *in 
the autumn of the next year. » • «. 

2 69. “ The chief thing to attend to in bees, is to keep away' 
fowls and birds, particularly the bee-bird. If you see waaos^ 
hornets, or ants, watch them home,"and kill themmjhe night 
by fire or boiling water. Thfe hive^ should be placed on \ 
bench, with tin round the legs, t» keep dflwn jra£s and mice; 
hut a| this will not keep off ants, take a green stick, twist it 
round in*£j? e shape of a ring* Iky itTfti the ground rqyand tSfe 
•leg of the bench, and ti few inches from it, and covfcr it with 
tar. When the bees hang opt, and hesitate to |warm, if yqu # 
put on a top hive^hey will soon fill it; whgn they have done 
so, take it ofif for the sake of the honey, o£ whic^t perhaps y;< ub*« 
rmy find a great deal; put another hive on directly? ana in 
another fortnight take jt off again* and take out, the honey. 

270. ** There are two kii}ds of wax, yblfce and yellow; thw 

first is bleached, the last is as it qpnies out o&the Aftpr 

the honey is taken out of the cpmb, the remainSfiS^Jpf is put 5 
into% kettle with someVatpr,*ip which it is meltea over anils'" 
derate fire, afJsLtlien^rgss^d through a linendoth \» strain 
Take the scum off before it is cold, and pour it iutotcaoulda. 
Wax is bleached,\r # made white, by spreading it in very dun 
cakes, and exposing it to the air both day and ypigbt: when 

■ quite white, the c^wTare nfelted, and put in moulds.” j ... 

271. Dr. Maj/SrTin his account of fi^s, states, that a pqor 
cottager clearot in onoseasofl £27 by his bges. Suftb suc¬ 
cess is seldom met with; however, it is mVderatdV^cuh^od, 

. that a poor &rmly, with cam, might almost depend on clearing - 
the amount ofVneir rent, and .perhaps shoe M^he^..ihtoy:ibe:.. 
bargain. *' '• ■/. :‘ v 'CV-lY 



fcd a very inter- 
I“As&a«ng 
ifve.Eee-keqper, 
' irfto advocate 


■ip* 

I wotda recoimnend all bee-keepers to* r 
ea6n®n6t da th^manageraent of bmf 
simple letter tfb Cottager^ firoraV Com 
price 2&.*V T|ie particular object of tv 
the preservation of the b'eea, instead of ^estroying 'them to 
obtain the honey,—and to furnish befe-keeperswitb the need¬ 
ful information for that purpose. It clearly proves that this 
methodiae!he most advantageous, as well ai the most humane. 
1 ijftve had mu$h pleasure in witnessing the practical opegflM 
tion of the plan on £ targe scale, and did hope that the exdel- 
letft author , of the al^ove-mentjonjjd interesting tract woqJfjU 
hafiiabeen able to favour me v with some,general instructions 
for the management of bees, to be inserted in the present 
edition of Cottage Comforts. I deeply regret that he is pre¬ 
vented by**illness from complying with fny request. The next 
bgst thing t® be done, is to recommend the purchase of his 
tract. It .play* be obtained at Parker’s, bookseller, West 
*sScrand, London, and pf the agents of 4 the 'Saturday Magazine. 


■ CjJAPTJ^H IX. 

GARDENER'S C'Af.EfJDAH, 

* % 

JANUAIIY. 

27% “ LeI ever^ thing be done in the garden that the wea¬ 
ther will admit of. Jt)ig andjxench all vacant spots. Wheel 
«sn dung. Prune apple, pear, and plum trees. Clear them 
^from mpss, thus^: in .§ mild, wet, leggy day, throw quick lime 
'dver tJhSftSa^chefi ; wherever ft strikes it will kill the moss; 
scrape the bodies of the tree's. And whenever you 

febil baepui take the gr®asy fiqu6r while warm, and rub the 
*tlimks $ the trees often; this will cure the, banker in them:.. 
or train oil tmy be used for the same purple. 

273. “ Plant tre^and shrubs the wb^' month, if the wea-, 
tber is mild' and observe alwayr to op$n the ground well be- 
fore you plant. Let it be dug two spaa^^eep, if ,your, soil; 
will allow it. 1 Thistfs^^good time, npw the Laves are off, to 
pronely our goSsebjjfrry and currant bushes. Hf a gooseberry 1 
hush is left to itself, it soon gets thick and malted, and so full 
of wood, as to shut out the sun and air. Thy fruit will then 
be of a Jmall sfze, and but little of it. Notirite in this world 
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does^weH with out foul u stry. tlse it th<en even in the mattered* 
a goo&b'cf ry fyslk } Yhin your tree wcll,‘cut out thewooS 
from the ruiddUL JpA you will have the branches covered with 
fruit, aryl cn a mu$h larger size. f Th£ young jtreeS should be 
heft down by shortening the young shoots.* * * • 

274. “ A rose, or a honeysuckle, growing aip the sidebC^a. 
cottage, gives it a mighty pretty appearauce f an^ it*will be . 
much prettier still, if these trees are properly managed. 

uciWt be afraid of using the knife. •Thj^ounjj shoots should 
be* generally shortened, just above a bud ; and several new 
•^shoots will then grow out *«eviyy new shoot will have a bunch 
of flowers, so that j*>ur treh becomes full, and handmmeTand 
gaj*all ch’er.” *# # * 

275. If you have agy crocus, nareissps, of otherjmlbs, obi 
of ground, they should now b<j put in early in # ihe month/if 
the weather is mild; but if otherwise,‘should be* delayed. * 

276*. All hardy herbaceous plants may ndw he planted*** 
such as golden-rod, lychnis, Canterbury bells, sweet-will'ams, 
London-pride, kc. * + . n»+ 

277. At the latter end of the fnonth, if the weathei'^ismild 
and y#ur situation sheltered and sunny, you may sow radish, * 
spinach, lettuce, and parsley, fcknne people*s<fw peas and 
beans ^ but, in nine seasons ojit^pf it i i only to the loss 
their seeds,,and their trouble. If you have any ground bare, 
by all means plant jt wfLh*c3bbagee; which arc sure to come 
in use in some shaue or otheu, 


FEBRUARY. 


<•*-78. If you choose now you may begin to sow peas and 
beans—small salad amt radishes ki a warcn border. Plants 
garlic, chives, shalots, potatojj ouiflns, and tree onions ^see 
paragraph 316). Make layers,planrcutting^«jf]J&jtf:ke*fr 
of trees and shrubs. Any pinks or carnations*growmgpold and^ 
shabby, showing their Urowji stalky roots above thti ground? 
take up, and U^vidc *nto smaller pieces* either pulling tb£* 

1 branches apart, oiteplitting the roots with a kijife, so th&t eaph 
brings away some ofctjie fibrous coot withtjj;; they will readily 
grow again. Thus ]kou will multiply your roots^ and have 
many more and rm^^baiidsomcr blossoms than if you left 
the roots* to ovd^row,—All pruning training of trees 
should now be flushed. • * • 

MARCH.* 

279. Any wojS^ directed for the last months may still be 

* Cottager’s Mollify Visitor. 

v 3 ^ 
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performed with advantage; and mdee^TiA^se the sfcasQn is 
remarkably mild* and the situation warmed Sheltered, , it is 
the safelt way (and, in the end, perhapi^Ju &e ^ust as for¬ 
ward) to do nothing tilf March, except pVpmng you*grohnd 
r withmanUre, (if required, ) v clearing of weeds, and getting ah in 
good order. NoW, hpwpyer, is the time to work. Every spare 
. moment' tlrts nionth and next may bo advantageously em¬ 
ployed in your garden. Among trees and shrubs finish all 
removals. Cubflciona'for grafting: see paragraph328. Grou^fP* 
dug up in ridges should now be levelled down, as wanted, for 
sqaticg and planting, as it wilPnbvfwork in excellent ordof?** 
Sowing should now be performed in the principal crops; as 
onions, leeks, carrots, philips, beets, radishls, spinach, let¬ 
tuce, cabbages, broccoli, borecole, savoys, peas, beans, celery, 
cauliflowers., Also of small ^herbs;. parsley, small salad, 
radishes, marigolds, nasturtiumc, corn salad, fennel, thyme, 
Savoury, marjoram, and hyssop. « 

280. Early potatoes should be plamcd in the beginning of 
'■ tins choosing a w.?.rm situation. J erusalcm artichokes 

way now be planted : they &tq not choice in their situations; 

' but will do very well in anv inferior spot, as shady, or io the 
north, provftlea it be not too damp. 

«r 281. Early in this mop + h pleutamall bulbs for duck onions, 
see patf^graph 317. Part roots, or replace any winch may 
have died off in the winter, of all kinds of.sweet herbs; such* 
as thyme, mefrjoram, &c. Also kvender, rosemary, and rue.— 

4 Strawberries may be planted now; also plant old onions for 
eacahicns and seeding.—-Onions should be sown* in the rich¬ 
est "ground, in beds irom three to six feet in width; rake fr!±e 
Kaeed in regularly, &t sow it m drills a!hoiit eight inches apart. 
Sow-the drill scantily, but equally, so that there may be little 
1fteed , t»4hifeEtf < .in*g A few may be sowed thick to draw young 
<»in snmrite*. Let the beds be kept vgry clear from weeds.— 
Carrots may be sowed i# beds of a ’similar size. Th'e soil 
^houhlfie fight, and dug wry deep, to alhg?/ room for the 
carrots to throw*their roots their full depth^They will require * 
frequent thinning f the young carrots acy/much esteemed for 
the table, knd will ..generally sell; if n(*t, they are excellent 
food for rabbits.—Parsnips are particoscly^valuable for cot¬ 
tiers; beingboth flourishing and profitable^. Sixpenny worth 
of seed, well Sowed and trodden in, will produce more meals 
tbsn four seeks oi potatoes; an$, what is material to those 
wftpse gardens are small, will not take mere ground than 
Would be required to grow half a sack of pq^toes. 

282. Lettuce plants that have stood the winter may now. 
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if the wp&ther bejmild, he planted otft at a foot dartancsK-r 
Marrow-fat, Hulffy** blue/ and scyAaitac peas, • and broad 
beans, m#y be'pi Alt ed one6 a fioftpight through March and 
April, for cyopAW, Recession.—Mint, balm, and, sage roots, 
m^y nofc be panted; or slips tak%n%om the young spring 
shoots.—Cape broccoli, for heading at Mufti#elmai/may he" 
sowed from the end of March to the end* of April; also 
borecole, and Brussels sprouts, and savoys/for dfttufhn and 
^winter heading, and spring sprouts.—General crops of fjpta- 
toes should bc« planted before *the*entl*of this month ; also 
.horse-radish.—‘Towards Jhe end of tjie month make a*hot 
ofcd, if you intend Jo have on#. * ^ • 

283. JLeep every part well weeded; flower }*Ale neatly 

trimmed; box hr thrift edgings planted or Repaired. Shelter 
wall trees in blossonfl if the weather is severe. Mead down 
young trees that are inclined* to grow straggly j cutting eaph 
last year’s branch to about five or six eyes pr. scoots. This 
method, will cause«tbem to shoot bushy, and in ahandsoflJe 
form. , * ■ '. ^ 

284. At the end of March, oj beginning of April^oriBWP! 
ing to the early or late advancement of the reason, grafting 
may be performed. See paragraph 3#8.-»Also finish pinning' 
and training vinos; and make layers of vitjes, slitting the bark 
at an eye, laying down the bra*ch,«ad forking It down tb the 

♦‘depth offefk or eight irjcl^; cover it up with moukk* 

285. Hardy annual flower seeds, suclvhs sweet peas, lupines, 

convolvulus, migslonette, stocks, India pinks, *&c,, may be 
sowed in the open ground; and tender sort# in hot beds. In¬ 
deed if you have a hot bed it is an advantage t<5 raiseioibst of 
^bnr*flower seeds in ij;: they will be considerably forwarder 
m flowering; and this*, if you *ei^er selk nos%ays, or keep, 
bees, is an object worth attending to. * • * 

286. Any plants in pots will Itetfhiro tp lia^tb*e.*rftb stirrril 

Up ;^a little of it remQved, supplied with fresh gwofl mould* 
and a little w^ter. If the weather is mild? a little*<nr may^bfe 
admitted to geWniums,*myrtles, &c. • * ""** 

APRIL. 

287. All the wo&of laa£ month may be carried. on, a wd 
should ]je colnnliir/a as early as possible.—Asparagus beds 
may he made,-Jand of old be$Mhe earth must be forked up, ‘ 
and loosened tj a moderate depth, add rrfie4Hfe aurfee^eweij. 

—*Hoe beans Ind peas th^t are up, emd'draw oarthto the 
stems.—If yoilare short of room, you may plant gaidenheaaSi 
between yourjJbtatsoe sell; and so get two v 

■ v • > . 
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ground. You may als(> raise a crop of^rat iphes on your as 




Iprick oul lettuce 
Yfcrk, <Ba,ttersea, 


' paragus beds'^—Cauliflowers plant out 

. plants, as Any pdVance sufficiently.- .Jj . ,, __, 

and sugar-loaf cabbage far autumn, aniViukft planting <5>ut 
what have'stood the ^int#r for ummer^rdps.^So*^ oauli- 
t flower seed, for a late summer and autumn crop.—-Sow a 
prinbipal crop of eglery in an open situation, and prick out 
early rAsep^ plants. 

288. Early inWtpril, (if not late in March*,) sow cucumbers 
in jfbts in you£ hot h&a. c (S©e par. 325.) ^hen they hajifc 
four, or six leaves, transplant them into the earth of the bed; 
o r som e may be kent back rill the l^ason is farther advanced 1 ? 
then'to be planted in a. warm border, ufider glass or oiled 
*■ lights. A little air may^e admitted to the beds daily, and 
occasional*,waterings; seeping always a bottle of rain or river 
. water within the frame,* to be *o£ a proper warmth for that 
purpose. A moderate warmth must be kept up in the beds, 
h&lining with hot dung to the sides, and ( covering oyer Ac 
glasses at night with mats, straw, or furze.. 

A Jittle endive njgy be sowed noV; but it is rather 
gpt to nun—Early dwarf sorts pf kidney beans may be set in 
warm border late in this month.—Potatoes may still be 
planted.—Peas; when six ol eight inches high, must be stick¬ 
er*—-Spinach, Ae tound-J^eav^p „sort, may be sowed once u 
fortnight, either broad cast, or in broad shallow drills, or be* # 
tween rows of young.cabbage, cauliflowers, or hc^ns. Hoe* 
« and thin early spinach.—Mustard for seeqj^ to make flour for 
table use, may now be sowbd, either broadcast, or in drills.—~ 
Bhuhari) (for.tarts) may now be planted at two fret distance, 
as the plants are very-large and spreading.—To producenseeA 
leave some opiaach t paraleyv beets, celery r endive, small salad- 
*mg, ^elsh onions, chervil; Ipek?/broccoli, borecole, turnips, 
pysnipff, carr ots, and other oplants of last season. See para¬ 
graph 3Cr 1 

«... 290. Afty branches of fruit tre'es* blown about by the March 
winds, must be attended to, and secured by tracing and tying; 
where any decayed shoots, or ends of sho^a appear, prune 
them to the live wp%d. Clear all fruit Ir^es from suckers at 
the roots. ®>jg round and between gooseberries, raspberries, 
and currants. Caterpillars and snails be«watched, and 

cleared off. .. . # , .t» . \ 

20k Any a&miak flowers ndw “Sown ahoukl be placed at 
onpe where they avia to remain. Stocks and Warriors, which 
hare stood the winter, may now be planted out foe flowering; 
also.ton*week stocks.— AiriCanandErench iparigolds, China 
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asters, dahlias* fcaJpftJr be sowed in tie hot bed, if not el* 
ready jdpne. —Fin ijifdaiiting out carnAt ns from small pots 
intolargBr,«orifftheopenground,;Wflso*pinlcs,»daisies, sweet-, ; 
wiilitms, &c^$|WtBmmpton end que«i stocks, forflcrwering 
next^yeaif; and p^ntyuf ten-week^ / ' 


* MAY, 

/ 0 ' ^ * 

292. Sow Bpinach; a few 7 turnips for August? ||pe,^reed, > 
and thin the principal crops. Keep the ground neat between 

*row$ of peas an<i beans, by freqife&t hoei»g and,raking; dfso 
between potatoe rows. Stick pea&.b&fbre they become top tall. 
2Ka»oon as beans are in fulitetesseOi, top them. 

293. Thin fruit tfees; clear off blights, crumpled^ leaves, 
and pincnotf clumsy, shoots. Water j^rawberries in* blossom, : 
and be careful to do it gently. Water radiuses daily, when , 
the sun is upon them; —this is the Only way to have good 
quick-grown radishes.—Sow scarlet-rOnneTS, wfiich are th&' 
most productive of Trench beans; and white full iters, Whiefep- 
are the best for pickling.* TheTe is no occasion to suffer them 
to run inconveniently tall: tall sticks^rc expensive,^ndjhssw** 
is more trouble in gathering—abbut three or four fe^Hiigh . 
answers very well.-—Plant out cabbages and lettuces; ^nd * 
keep your seed beds properly thimfbd. Indeed tlfis business - 
should, fae carried on all the yca^round. If tyou wish to mafce^ 
the best of your rpom, have always a supply of plants Jw stick 
in any sparj^j|)icce # (4' grourfti-i-even whemyoucut every other 
cabbage in arow, y<m may dig and even the ground, and put* 
another plant in. Much may be done by management and 
controHuee.-^Cucumbersmaybe sowed in the natural gi^wid; 
choosey warm border,#nd very rich ground; shelter them^at . 
night with a large gaideh pot, placing a bi^of slate, or some 
such thing, over the hole; os $n oited paper frame 7 or £pn- * 
trivo sometliing that will answer the puTposea*goodU’ 
crop of celery now, for autumn and winter; it watered 
in dry weather.—Prick *out, borecole, broccoli, s ayq vs. 

from seed bedrf^sow parsley,; tie up spefi plants, especially** 
bf leeks and ©nion^-—Plant out the young shoots fending at 
the head of the tree^oek. ' • * # 

294. Vines now require some attention in regulating the 

growth of their*shoQ +o, 7 t **removing such as are ill placed ; but 
careftilly rttainingj^hose that are strong^tv^il placed, and fur¬ 
nished with fruit. The fruit of tfext year wm beq»romotai by 
your new pinching off die curling tendril^ as they appear, 
excepting the «one at the tip of the Branch. , • 

2 i& Ip your # flower beds it will be necessaay to thin an-; 





letter ej«l foe 
^rsff'rench and. A/ijtetn mai%oldfc, and 
,.,, wnder>gkst»es, my be $Mm mft, and weft 
>.' • 3^arly flow-png bulbs, as ,£n™drops, erodes, 
t l ? &c. Vhen twfe leaves decay,‘iWajrbe toeSk up, and 
hcHjsfcd^br planting again in autumn.. This need not be done 
ab&v«once in'three ye^rs, unless you want to part the roots 
f&ft’ilfe, ft f<$c planting else where.-'Anemones andrnnun- 
cnlesmay be taken up alter flowering. Ranunculus will not, 
st&id the winter in*the r gtoiftid, but in a wa*m and dry citu- 
atron anemones will, and flower al| the stronger another year. 
*—gweet peas, convolvulus, ttrid* other clinfoing plants, 
require'sticks. u 


& 
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296. The,principal work new is wneding, hoeing, thinning, 

. Catering, pricking out, and transplanting; choosing for the 
Matter showeryNveather; or if that does mot occur, supplying 

tun deficiency by watering anfi shading: but dry weather is 
^fe»4>est for hoeing.—Several early crops will be coming off 
^ this mfinth, and the ground should be prepared for sowing or 
’ planting in succession.—Turnips should now be sowed for a 
M crop; 4 hlso turnip radishes.—If you choose to sow beans 
peas for a late‘crop^>hey should be soaked in water a fow 
hours/jT foe weather is dry.—Red beetB 4hm tb a foot dis¬ 
tance. Cape broccoli, borecole." savoys, R^usselujjsproutB, for 
winter use$ should v no^be planted 01 K Also sow celery 
, seed, to plant but in lutumn for spring crops.—Plant out 
celery in trenches for whitening; dig the trenches % 'a yard 
finder, nine or tdh inches wide, six* or eight inches defep; 

* dig in sofa® manure in feach trench ;*make all smooth and 
even;^ plant a row-of celery .in 'Hfleb; and keep it well watered. 

*^^S«w erbps of‘endive. Gather herbs for drying. 

1 l^panqjwart leeks, trim the long stringy roots, and place them 
to nine inches apart; leeks make a very‘pretty 
and so take scarcely -anyroom. y^hin lettuce to a 
foot alunder; plant out a good crop to th/ftame distance, ana 
well water. So\w$ome more lettuce rffe/xis for a succession. 

297. Cucumbers will now requite bBnty of air and water, 
and'shading from the heat of the sun^fos glksses had better 
still be kept over at night, unless the feather should be 

, very warm a*d settled*. When foe plants grow large, and run 

* /over a considerable surface of .ground, it is a good way to 
; spread some clean dry straw or reeds for thenvto run upon. 

, 298*. If ojsion crops have foiled, foey may,, be replaced foe 
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w _, nd sparing bods o&iehjwell-dtmgei gycwiij^ 

in which ,plaht tfem. hi rows, five rirjteix, by three or tg$$ 
mchfs apart. Insert wic root part ofily a moderate depth} and 
keep them well watered: * f * • 

2y.O. Hoc and earth cauliflowers; gi-v^ water ip dry wither; 
and as the young h Gads appear, turn down sojne of fee leaves, 
'to defend from sun and ram. , , » 

30o This is tfie time for budding or Inoculating apricots, 
pMudicb, nectarines, chernls, ^ums, &av 

301. You may now begiu to pipe or lay pinks, carnation** 
double swfl*ct-wilbams, young shoots of curious roscs*and ewer* 
greens. This is also The best time for fhbpagatong wall-flowersi 
or warriors. Hyacinth bulbs ^should be taken ujJ. Stock 
gill]flowers to be planted out, and mote sowed. • Any flower 
seeds that art' ripe gather 111 dry weather. If gengniums and 
myrtles are put m uic pound /or three or four months, tbdjf 
will grow much more •vigorous. Any that are tender maybe 
plunged in the pots. • * ^ 

a ply. 


•302. JKarth up celery as require^—-in doing this, be careful 
not to bury the hearts of the pldhts^*raking down top much* 
cfarth at once. More Meiy should be planted putf and to 
make the belt of ftie ground, cabbages, eoleworts. and savoys 
may be planted between rows of beans, whicji will soon come 
off; and endiyc and lettuce between celery trenches.—Ijjlant 
out lull cro]is of broccoli, both purple* and wfiite, tn rich 
ground; also cauliflowers lor thtkftliehaelmas cropjn October 
and November.*—Trim box^ \ew, and laiftel.—Soy lettuce, 
radishes, black Spanish radishes, ’prickl)s spinach, £nd JiVSish 
onions. Sow early Russian cabbage seed forS«f8i^—^Jii4 soft 
is nets apt to run, and if brought pretty forwara before C hrist*# 
nuts, will affonLfine*yojiu£ cahbagbs ii* March 
Some people soothe common oniorf now, for next*year's 
crop; I never trieckit # so cannot say whether It is a gOod way 
or not.—Cucurnberolfprill want plentiful watering now, every 
day or two, in a morrhfg or afternoon; they neea no longer 
he covered at ni<iit, and the frame or^glasses may be raised 
up with bricks at the corners, to give thep^mts^reC scogc for 
running. s 

303. Dig up the ground & fast as it is cleared; and^ung 
such as requires it, for autumn and winter crons. 

304. Plant okfllettuee, and welL water and thin those that 





cottag^ cK3ate|Ta| 


are 40 rernKtiawher^ sowed. Leave foibe best foil-grown 
plants, such as aoqumfe a JuJl c^bbs^ftt mwth, before - they 
run.up to staUr* otherwise the seed is nor/to be depended on 
,,fo produce good full #la'nts in return. $(Qm£ro4 thte .Sow 
French turnips-T-the • be&t for broth.—Banish thmnirrgall 
carrot, parsnfp. and onion beds. Water regularly in dry hot 
weather; and oe dure to destroy all weeds before they come 
into fiowlfr; for the seeds soon succeed the flower ; ■> and you 
wi$. jbave plenty next ye$r, without allowing them to scatter. * 
—Watch all Heeds it they ripen, and gather them in iri’dry 
weather.Still trim and trainand thin the leaves gp»r 
#he fruit,; but do not leave it bare. Gather walnuts for pick¬ 
ling and preserving;—and fruit in general a« it ripens. Early 
potatoes will now be itf perfection.—Part the Toots of auricu¬ 
las and polyanthuses, 'and prick out seedlings.—Take up bulbs, 
and separate the offsets. 'Tulips liiay be kept out of the 
.ground till r November; but aft lilies, martagons, kc. should 
m replanted as soon as possible.—Tie uf> carnations neatly. 
J|an g a lobster claw, or bowl of a tobacco pipe, on the top of 
'and clear it cfbry..morning of the earwigs that have 
tak^n shelter there in the night. They are very destructive 
to carnations.—Heartsease or pansy; propagate good sorts 
by cuttings and offsets, we 1 ! watered.—Sow^rnigmonette for 
^deflowering, or for ks^nn^thtough the winter - 


’ Aueus'f. - t fc * 

305. Earth up celery,-peas, "beans, k&\ Prick out young 
phugts,such as broccoli, savoys, &c., if not done Jast month.— 
Sow Cabbage seed for a full crop of young plants to stand the 
winter, an#, for early and first geneyal^rops, next summer;' 
* v any or all of the^followmg sor^s:—Ea^ Y ork, sugar-loaf, 
BaftcR^ea, J)ej$for3y Antwerp large late K ^<s, said red oab- 
phge? JiJbstfrve 1 ,- the time for sowing is 1 p* the 3d to the 
f 10th ofmis month, neither earlier ifbr late’£>*^oth thut the 
not * n spring, .and yetaucuuire proper 
strength to stand the Winter. Clear asparag&s beds of weeds;* 
but suffer the asparagus to .run to stydjrand seed. Water 
cucumbers every any in dry weather. //Pickling cucumbers 
may be gathered.—Plant out effdive h^Ml crops for autumn 
and winter; and whij^n such as is full grovel, by laying on it 
tiles §r slates.—Taj e up shalofe andgarlic as the leaves'wither. 
Onions arrived to full growth, and the stalks and leaves wither¬ 
ing, may now be taken up/spreadfto dry and. harden; and then 
housed. They keep much best roped, and hung up ; but be 
sure Weave some forduck onions: see paragraph 317. Small 
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button oioioiw vgf^for pickling; 
lettucS seed of wty soAmayj»e sown f< 
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spring. < There ; is£>o sort stands tbs winter better than the 
brown, &f Bith*hjfras. % The latter, in particular, grows very 
larg#; and if ticaVp*a few days;before using, becomes equal 
to the white coas;, which every body knows i| the nicest of 
all lettuce, but the most uncertain, arid apt tojrun. l^sturi 
tiumg, kidneys beaus, ritdish pods, &c,, for pickling,%hould he 
►gathered.as they advance to apjjppCj; size; if suffered to *e- 
maih loo long, they become harsh and ^saleable. Parsley 
nm^ho sowed early in this tjwyith if required; also short top, 
salmon, and turnip radishes. Sow spinach; thepriekly seetl 
andAhe r#und seed answer very well mixed together. When 
the leaves arc an iuth or more in brCadth, thin the bed, as# 
clear it ,well from weeds. You may .gather in Ocfober and 
November; but the chtef of tlie crop^will come in in springt 
If you choose, you may thinly*scatter in yours*inter spinach 
bed a little seed of*green cabbage lettuce, to cut inwinteff 
or for early spring salads.—Be attentive to gather in seedsM, 
they ripen; and to sow and prick otft, as occasion*reifrifSPesT 
iu cabbages, coleworts, cauliflowers, &c. Unbind buds that 
have taken on inoculated trees. Pinch off Shoots that appear 
bejow buds or grafts. Trim and toin wall trees.—Plant cut¬ 
tings oflaurgland other evergfTehnsm a sliady border. # Phta^ 
out Brompton and quean stocks, where^they are to t’emain. 
Auriculas in pots %l\puld be parted, and fresh potted in rich 
mould, well watered and. placed in.a shady, border. Early* 
flowering perennials, now past, may be cut down, as fl?ey 
prgpent a littering appearance; and thos% advancing f&t late' 
floweriflg should be neatly tied up, apd supported jsith sticks/ 1 ' 
—lilies, after flowering, may be parted of removed.—Sow 
ten-weeks and mignionette m ffots* for winter. % 
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306. Still sowUdf required J spinach^ turnips, WefSh^ifSoS^ 
rnd radishes. PWa^e groufld for planting. Finish clipping 4 
evergreens; Sow alittle carrot seed; if i^livls, it will come’ 
in early. Parsnip see^r sowed now answers # very well.—Cau¬ 
liflowers, of Aqgust sowing, ffer next year’s early and main, 
crops, shahid now be pricked out into beds of rich earth, 
about three inches asunder.—Attend JEo*^iinnjpg, pricking 
out, final planting, earthing, and hoeing, as ^required in cab- 
bages, celery, # lettuce, • turnips, endive, $tc. Weeding is 
always required, if you would have a garden neat or profit- 
able.—If you b^vp any late cucumber plants, they will now / 
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Hut thelastcrop of leeks early y* this 
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,307; t Parsnips and potatoes may now f fee taken up: fornse 
as ^Wanted, but not wholly for keeping j they will approve % 
remaining: in (the*'ground at least another month. Slips of 
sage, mint, thyme, and other herbs, may how be planted nm, 
-^rather seeds a^ripp. AVater (as required) all -newly ^ 
pricked-out small plants.-—G-ather fruit aa it ripens, for use or 
store. Most kinds of fruit ipayd&e preserved a considessWe 
<lme oivthe tree by the use of nets, wool, or crape. Netting 
is a pretty amusement'for winter evenings $ and it a net or 
two shoqjd enable yo&'to sell at a hi$h price late cherries, 
Currants, peaches, nectarines, or grapes, it will be pleasantly 
paid for. ‘ ,, 

308, " Pink and carnation layers or pprtings, well rooted, 
•should now be planted out for flowering next spring. Plant 
.swings pf chrysanthemums; they will strike and remain in 
open ground ah the winters or you may plant many together 
in large pots for sheltering in severe weather: give them fre¬ 
quent watering.—Plant thrift and box edgings. Plant suckers 
of roses, lilacs, gooseb^jc.rites^ currants, raspberries, ,&c., and 
cuttings of honey-suckfes, gooseberries, and currants. 

' OCTOBER. ‘ » 

f . 1 1 

309. In this month all sowing ana planting should he 

finished for this year; as many crops are now plearethoff, the 
ground should be filled up for winter to the best ad,vantage. 
Hand wec£ or hqe between* the various advancing craps. At 
tbjg. end«of this mqrjth, asparagus beds may be dressed for the 
,jwii$er, by jgj.vtting down the /stalks now, done growth; hoe off 
all weod% ltfto'the alleys, which then mark out the proper 
JMv hh. fl jg each alley along rtfgularlV between the bed®, bury 
-the weeds in the ^bottdm, and spread'a gmirti portion of the 
earth'fevenly oyer each bed. Manure wjffoe required every 
two or three year# and this is the seasosffor applying it. ' Use 
principally rotted dung; after clearing away the stalks arid 
weeds as above, forking it carefully into the beds, and* dig¬ 
ging it into the alleys; then spreading some of ffae earth of 
the ^alleys rtgulsrly 'over tie beds as you advance in the 
digging. P - , ’. 

the latter end of this month begir* using the tops 
>le.d5cotch kale, Brussels sprouts. Ice.; which, early 


in |pplg ? ; |plproduce a< plentiful Crop onfrafc sprcmtg.*~Tbe 
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main croft of carroliMrQa^ be dug lip at ftie end c 
cat on ’the* top# close, Imd jpfresera th| tedte in dr^ sand, or 
sandy earth, fojvwinter use. Jerus^yn artichokes also are 
now of fall pftowm, tp^dig up for uje A wanted, or’take a 
qiiifttity to nouse*for wiiiter.*—CaTefuUy band Weed* but do 
not thinly our young winter crop of # omops,**-Bed cabbage 
and red beet root are,now fit for use. Savayv igP dbo be 
just coming m. Those greens oh which you depend much 
1 for jsprouts, be $ure you gather the*he^k iu proper timef as 
that strengthens the plant for sprouting. • 

**£ 1. Apples and pears, nftW becoming ripe, should be care¬ 
fully gathered with the hand; if shaken down and trussed*, 
they will* not ketp,, The best way # pf keeping them is On 
shelves, covered with* clean dry straw.—Walnuts gnd che& 
nuts, when fully ripe, which may be known by the outer husk 
opening gradually, should be gathered*. * • 

312. Honeysuckles, roses, and other flowerfhg Shrubs, 
now be pruned. Stick*the young shoots of honeysuckle, or 
of China rose, 1 in the'ground, if you^yant increase^eithgji&» 
yourself, your friends, or for Sjde, They should haVelight 
rich «rth, a warm situation, and good watering; and they 
will strike freely If you have a S^are glass, or oiled light, it 
may be, as well to shelter thert^ Ite^evere leather.—Currm^ 
and gooseberry cuttings, and raspberry shoots, ma^noaTbe 
planted. Itaspberaes noWRequire pruning; they are very 
wild ugly plants it geglected * hut very neat andL productive 
if attended to. The same stem never bears two years; hut 
after bearing dies, and should be cut away (Jose to the gjosind. 
There j»ill probably be seven or eight neW shoots; these U^ust 
not all remain; they wohld only ^ftcumbe$ one feffother, and 
Iiinder the bearing; three gnqd etfbng shoots«are ttiougb to 
leave; if not strong, four, or siostUve. ,l£»you matt* 
increase your stock, carefully take up the wholb hnnah, and 
sepaifllte the roots. If ‘otherwise, cut all shoot%^o|^htel 
the number abft’je directed., close to th§ gfound; tie%hatare' 
'"left together, anefrahorten them, taking off about a quSrterof 
the whole length, m^r»or less according t<f|he height of them. 
Big away all straggling suckers, and clean and» dig nearly 
between the plants thus aressed. 

^noyejsher. 

313. Sowing is only required in peas, 4>eans, .and small 
salad; hut these require a very warm aspect; the small salad, 
hand-glasses, £nd after all your trouble and ■expense, it is 
ten to one if theyVucceed. Fox;my part, I don’t think them 
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e© wither conturavl 

; ottfyW%&iri$bxi requires, c*bbages, 4Btti*ce, endive, %*.< 
Clear s*llbeds*from weeds, and hoe and joqpm the-vfiface.of 
theoartfe found sachpiaJjt; thiswill eneoifraffe their growth, 
<us#^«f "the same time destroy slugs,' and other destructive 
venhi». Th /inilderthe «easou is, the more these creatures 
abound, xhcy, may be destroyed by scattering, fresh lime 
Ofrir- the bed§ whic$L fhflydnfest.—Earth up celery, and hoe 1 
earth to die stems of broccoli, &c.—Plant garlic and shalofs— 
mow or in February.-►Cut dojva *!d rank parsley, if atiy^go 1 
fSftin, that it may shootout afresh.—Savoys are now in full 
perfection?—Any vacant ground (but a cottager cab seldom 
afford anj) should be (fug in trenches fcwo feet wide, and one 
or two spades deep, blirying ay the old leaves and other rub* 
Irish, and laying the earth of c%ch trench in a rough ridge, to 
improve by th« weather.—If any potatoes remain out, they 
should now be got in.—Jerusalem artichokesand horse-radish, 
pf each, shoul^be got in, and laid ujf in sand, lest a 
naromst should prevent their being dug up afterwards. AH 
roots should be clean^and dx^ before they are laid up; and 
should be often looked aP and turned, ami any that are de* 
cayed be removed^, * « 

* 3f4.« Almost any sort of trees* may be transplanted through 
this and* the three fallowing morftks,*cho«jsing open weathef. 
y-fhe first, sharp frost will c»4 off all acaduals; let them be 
pulled up. Cut»up likewise the dead staflU of perennials, and 
dig 4hem all into vie trenches with the manure—Cover the 
roots of newly-planted trees, and tender flowers, witji logg 
manure, stMVv, or saw-dust,—«Cuttingjs of common trees, such 
^ 1 * &c v yill do Very well now, or any 

* ^ioot again.*—-Plant tulip bulbs 
November; and most others about 
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315. This mentis almost a repetitipyaf the last; all fruft 
trees may vow be pruned, and shrubs trimmed, that are shag* 
gling beyond rtheir bounds.—If you fchoose to venture early 
pops of peas and hpaps, it may yet be done. Hoe*and earth 
between plants.—if you bave^my cauliflower or lettuce under 
gjajpfe>j.|pye them air freely in mild weather; hut keep the 
gl^l^down at night, ami jin frost, snow,or much rain; jpiok 
tip ^U4eeayad leaves^ stir the earth .gently, and search frg 
^p^^EAith lip celery iudfy openwreathe*/ and whiten en- 



in beds and' borders.* Anemones.&nwtepi|uL rSay-ibC 
planted nfi>w-!-but*it is a hazard—if the? f^Kewe np^j 
they will flower early and be handsome sjpflftmft may tfe.lftik.' 
—Auriculas and carnations in pots mast bodefeoded .sflawn), 
B<«j£re frost, snow, or giWfcsains. 
will also require enre and attention.*—All shrubs* 
moved ;*and, bstween all shrubs and in flower* bed^ s t^; 
ground should be!dijg, raked, leavei burifld, and all 
clean and neat through the wiptef, and"* the grouna 
for the beautiful young heada-of flowers to sboV themoeJfcfi 
as spring comes on. # 
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A FEW MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS CONNECTED WJ 

GARDENING 

315» The tree onion is a veryu$eful,plant, though notWery; 
generally known; so also is the tret? leek. Jo the same masher 
as the qommon onion or leel^fqrl*% a seed ; pod ut ■ ta$4‘ 
form a cluster of young* bulbs of rGotS. Those of the tBSJbsr 
ire much esteemed, for piclding and for .sauce, and wtfl fetch 
a higher price in tliejnarket tlian the common pickling onions* 
they also corn? in earlier in the season. The tpp produce pf 
the leek tree is only used for propagating $iuture*erpp 4 ahput 
the latter end of May, as they advancC, yoU hi»y begii^Hfe 
draw them off, and plant them either in bqps or fc. 

you remove some, the others pill ddvange; and yCSi maji. ' 
on for several weeks, planting nut$ until your garden 

, 1 4 | . j I it . ... *11 . .5 .. . ft „ .l.T T. ,Ai a . 
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onions are scarce) will* aflprd.you flne whiter h«ads, flt 
Tor soup, sauce, or any other pbrpose of onions. In case 
dTa failure df the onion crop,* these le$feb &e partieulitfiy 
valuable. ‘ •; '■* 

* 317, Duck cnwn8*—^Whtf Ihey are so called I do not 
unless it tfe that fhev come in just in timedpr seafloniug’y&ang 
ducks, when old onions 4re past, and the y6nhg»pti«s | 

come ini If yon wish to haVp these, ‘yon 
Arm, round onions flromyoirr piokleis; and' ■. 

them pet in abqht V. 

tMtyt'ftjmg' up, 1% off the khboli,Itam 





Dyou wpb Ihein^ jfeo: 

;^ % tendo$Xet then* fee wm 

, ' ^jJ^w^w.T^Tfeecfe'CWt. Herts of cabhage for i cottage 

> gpsden bxC early wad late ¥orke, early aud lateaugm-leafr 
Itussiaa and BatteraefL The best abater greens are 
&rs, Brussels epr6&t, Scotch kale* and ragged robin. These 
j/keepf np a plentiful supply %q£i November,till May. 

$■ >.320, qainn# seeds, wit is a "great matter to have good pure 
seecb, free dom any mixture; without this y<jnwill never have 
good profitable plants. • r This cannot he obtained, Jf plants of 
' different kinds are allowed to stand for"seed near each other, 
Xuorder to secure it, the best Vlan is‘•for several cottagers to. 
- agree amopgtfetpselves, and each raise one kind of cabbage, 

* 4%d oue jjdnii OI lettuce seed only. , His crop will be amply 
' riant to supply his neighbours, and from them he mav 


K s in*retum sufficient fpr his purpose of other sorts. 
Potatoes .—“No vegetable answers better to tfee cot* 

, ^m than good potatoes :<j one great reason why people have 
: potatoes is, because they take their sets from the smsdl 

^ofetoes, thinking they ymi do as well to set,; but, to have, a 
fine cro£ of potatoes, you should always take the eve from tb& 
X middle of the best and finest potatoes. ijlW eyes at the top of 
- H**: potatoes are A the, ne;rt best; 'the remainder*of the potatoe 
willdo to dxdfes as well as any other. If your potatoes .sprout 
when daid up for*the winter* which they should not do, t^e 
.* shoots, if strbng, wMl mak£ good plants. 
d^^38l2.-'“ With rdspect to laying up potatoes, the following 
nsl^hsd has been fofind to ansiver well:—As early in October 
tfelffqg^are dig them up r as dry, as possible, and lay them 
a heap,Nidged up and covered with straw; cover the straw 
I ^PSt^tS^^lfeatdh Jit wfch .stubble or i>traw, and then again 
f cover t with earth. In March of April, dr soon after the first 
ttgpnt spring w&athgr, take them out; and, if properly done, 
';nh$%ay ^sprouted dr cankered. ,, 

“ 'ftie following are goodsorta of potatoes -for 
r cockney ash lca£ Fox’s seedling; and ea% manly ; 

■:? : &xwppn# eisr^f^Si^puch, and mujly champion,particularly 


19 a new one, called the 
?, which Heligoland, beasts may fee 
sowing $em in the chatmeliwim the 
w^hbut injuringth© 
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crop Of potatoes. This intermediate gapping 
fbund*prefitabl<H ana It .admits oflMML' 1 
dug fhd manured, if necessary; thus,If Windsor" p$as ‘ 

beanr are so^n ntfive feeft distance lit 4kt jws> potatoes may 
be planted between them, which wijft Eli the grduad trhen^h 
peas and boans are over.* If early Ydrh*»d ftfteme* oabbagtt! * 
is planted thus, two rows at eighteen sincWa distance, v&& i 
apace of three feetsleft* between those and th^ neaA two, any 
* spring crops, as leeks, kidney-t^an^ lettuces, or peat, natty 
bo put between them. While potatoe Pants ate small, apy 
qujjck growing crop may 1% planted in, the spaces they wifi 
occupy when full gr<»wn. Early potatoes should be *planted 
in the sdbond oi third week of March; some late potatoes' 
should be planted the^same time a4*tbe eatly ones, and the 
rest in April.” * * " * < 

324. Hot Ms. —For*this purpose fresh horse* stable-dung 
is the best. A notionless cottager might say, I have, no stable; 

I keep no horse; wAere^can I get jbot dung ? But his neigJf-' 
bour, who has a spice*of gumption, knows very well that an v t> 
one who has a stable will be glad tcPexchange witK hikxfiot 
for rotten dung; of wbioh, if he keeps animals, and h& a . 
tank, he will be sure to have plenty. Lay the long and short 
wgrm moist litter, forking it up in a heap* to mix all parts 
equallyJ letjt remain a week? dt a fortnight, turning i| Wrttff** 
Alter this, dig a square •pit to the size Required, aatt about' 
eighteen inches of V° feet deep. Then lay in dung, from^ 
two feet and a half ttt three ancl a half in depth, and place tile 
frame pn. After some days, earth the bcd a witraq the frame, 
with light, rich, dry mould, to the depth o£six or eight idenes j 
in which, when become; of a moderate lively Iv^t, 80W*or 

S lant as required. Some persons make MJt beds tA early’as 
anuary or February, for raisftig'many*early crops; b&t'*aa 
your purpose probably is only to false cucumb^rsV’a^d f<yewara 
a few^ther things, as opportunity offers, for these purpose#* 
the end of March qf* beginning of April will b& quite so6n 
enough. * * « 

325. Cottage hot beds.*—A. convenient frisc* for a cucunj-' 
ber frame is six feet by three feet. Elm is the cheapest weed 
of which it can J»e made* and,’if well painted or covered tdth 
the following cheap preparation, will be # rendered sufficiently 
durable. (See par. 326.) For a frame o£ti&Vboim dimensions; 
four boards will be required, the back, spe met long and 
twenty inches wide, the frbnt six feet long and fourteen 
inches wide, *and the two sides three fast long* having the 
ends square with the bottom edge, hot taperhtg from fourteen v 
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. Jnqhesto tfefety onthetop. Harefeg nailed or dovetailed 

feese < jfe&eis feieiberJfe bar should befesfeped acrossHhe top 
infee-middle, U s Mia f>iece puled oh fee outside of y e«ch 
end |pdfejc$t atfmit aSaflneh: to reeerv^ the^ight*;> whklf may* 
beniadees follows.-—Make two frames *ibf®deal, each should 
bejthreefeet square, and'on theto fasten common calico with 
tfe^lglu^and goalfr thecealico with linseed ,oih Big afrench 
'''fee', me Of your 'frame, in which 1o place the manure. 



tnould with which it, is covered, Should be about three,or 
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326, Recipe for a fire and weather proof composition, a sub¬ 
stitute for paint, «spplicdtfle especially to hfct boas.—Fine sand 
one part, f ‘fine wood ashes two parts, slaked lime three parts, 
’% be ground up with linseed ml, and* put on with a painter’s 
brush., first co^jt thin, second V&ry thick. 

. ^327. Asparagus beds .—To these r allot a space of the best 
mellow ground, well dunged several inches thick, and trenched 
deep. Let (?ich bed be four feet and a half wide 
the grants should be those of^last year, or not exceeding two 
years at mpst; plant to cm four rows lengthways in each bed, 

, ja.'driHs^or small narrow tranches five or six inches deep, cut. 
-^as&suith a spade, forixingfebr^by one side of each drill up¬ 
right;‘to setting in the plants against the upright side, afoot 
aaunderf with the cfown of the roots abqiit j two inches below 
She surfacei' covering in each drill as planted equally with the 
earth; and then rake the surface of the beds; lightly, over- 
They°will.produce pi three years, not earlier; but fee sapie 
plants wilLyicld many years., in suemsfion, from the end erf 
to^tne beguffting of July. They should then be per* 
felfefcdlo shoot up ferstalk* tilir the end of autumn, when the 
tie* cut down and the beds cleared and landed up. 
fee beds should be alleys of a foot or eighteen inches 




fe^mark nut the proper width; and digging each alley (dong 
‘ trytfie weeds as you advance; and at fee same 
a good portion of fee earth evenly oyer fee bed. 
m orlhree$ear8 some rotten dung will be beneficial; 
Vl&^puld be laid bdfe^pr tlje heds apd alleys, forkedcarefully 
J^o'fee beds^aim ddg into fee alleys, spreading acme erf fee 
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vided with a proper^grafting knife, % tinantjty of.strong base 
strings for bandage, tt* tie the stocks®and. grafts firmly > to¬ 
gether, and some jvell-wrought clly^ m fix round ove% the ,; 
tyinj^ aiul to^sceure from air and wefc.A-The stacks intended, 
to lie grafted must b% neaded downs If for dwarf trees, walfc^ ' 
or espaliers, must be headed within* five or six inches of .the #, 
ground; if for standards, at five or six feetf l ^h; and fgr half 
standards at one, t#o, three, or four feet. • 

The most common method of grafting Hi called Wltm- 
grafting. It isP performed in the toileting nfannerThe 
stocks’ for this purpose shot^4 he sraall^ from half an inch for » 
eveffress) to an inch thick. Tor the grafts or scion^, choose 
vigftrous%hoots of last year’s growth of a tree in fullbearmg. .., 
Having headed the%tock as above dftected,«choose a smooth 
part, and then cut away the bark or rind, with p8rt of the 
w ood, in a sloping direction irpVards, about an inch and a half 
or two inches in length; th6n, having the $ck>$s cut into 
lengths of four or fi^e ey^s in each, prepare one to lit the stofk 
as above, by cutting it also a little sloping, so as exactly to* 
fit the cut part of the stock, as if jufftom tne same piac^ftmt 
the rinds of both may nearly join in every part; then ^ut a 
slit or tongue about half an inch *in fongfch upwards in the 
sqjon, and cut a slit the same length downwards m the stocky 
to receive the said tongue; ifl #iis\na*mer fix the graft*ss*t*«*« 
the stock, taking care that»tbe rind of each may met! as ex- ; 
actly and evenly £ft‘possible m every parf. Having thus fixed 
the graft, let it bo immediately tied with a Btying'of soft bass? 
bringing it in a neat manner several times round the graftand 
stpefe, taking care not to displace the grstff from‘its dee**po- 
sition. * Let the bandage be i^pafjly tied, and Immediately 
Cover the place with some grafting, clay, Abserving^to bring 
the clay an inch above the top*of the stwCk, and rather befow 
the bottom of the graft; leaving a due thidkftfess 
side af the graft and stock, making it into a roundish, oval , 
form, and taking caroto cloSe it well in cvnry ptftt, sg that rib : 
•wet, wind, or sun can enter.* The grafts must now and then - 
be examined, to see if # the clay any wher<| faffs off or cracks; 
if it does so, it must be renewed with fresh*clay. By the lat¬ 
ter end of May 4 or beginning *of June, the grafts # and stock* 
will be firmly united. The clay may then be carefully re¬ 
moved, and the bandages loosened a Ijltlef, ’ # ri 

Cleft-grafting is so called, because the stock is cleft, and 
the graft put # into it in the* following manner :—The g$ock 
should be from one inch to two inches, or rqjfcer more, in 
thickness. With ja strong knife <yat down -the head iff the 
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stock smooth artp flat ; then cut a\^ay part of the stock, 
ahqut an inch apd a half, is a sl’cyiqg ia^ner upwards? 4o that 
the toft oiT the stock small be reduced to afeout half an inpb in 
breadth. / Tjais dope,*pVepare your sc^on up- graft. ,£<ei it be 
eight or ten inches longhand having several buds or egres; 
then with a sh^rpltnifi? pare away the bark and some of the 
Woocbat the lqwei*’end s>f the graft in a slopingmanner, about 
an inch afid a Ijalf or two inches,in length. Do this on two 
sides, so bringing the gijaft vilo a wedge-like shape, but let 4 
one side of itf whicfi*is to be placed outward^ on the stock, he 
left double the thickness of tji^ other side, and with thejj^nd 
continued thereon. The graft being prepared, take your 
strong knife, and place it in the middle of th@.stock, Aross-ivays 
4he top of the sloped p$-t, and with a smUll mallet, kc, strike 
the knif'e to the stock, observing to cleave it no farther than 
what is necessary to admit the graft 'readily; then place the 
knife, or spmewsmall instrument, a little into the cleft, at the 
sloped part of the stock, to keep it open 1 for the reception of 
_J h e g raft, which then directly introduce? into the cleft on the 
upright side of the stoefTi at r the back of the slope, inserting it 
with g^eat exactness, % as far it is cut, with the thickest edge 
outwards, q.nd so that the rind may meet exactly ever}' way 
with the rind of the stock. JThe graft being placed, then remove 
«#Rfteiifc or wedge, taking caVe'Yiot to displace t)ie grkft; this 
done, lCft it be tied and well clayed iti the manner directed as 
jabove, fh the work of whip or tongue gifting.—Or if, in this 
^cleft-grafting, ypu choose to put in two grafts, it may be per¬ 
formed on la?ge stocks, which must be twice cleft, the clefts 
parallel to each olhpr, and so fix the grafts in the stock,,, as 
abftve.—Tins kind of grafting may likewise be performed on 
the branches of tfccs that already bear fruit, if you desire tO 
change th$ sorts. '«•’*' f * 

is so callbd, as sometimes three, four, or 
‘“tnojje grans are inserted round the <?rown of the stock* in a 
circulajfror<S&r, inte'oducfcd betwixt the ‘bark and the wood.— 
This wfcy of grafting Is commonly practised upon such stocks 
as are too large stubborn to cleave* and is often performed 
upon the ^ranches of apple and pear trees, &c. that already 
bear fruit, when it is intended* to change the, sorts, or to re¬ 
new the tree with freph bearing wood.—The manner of doing 
this^ort of grafting 7 is# as followswFirst, to cut off the head 
of the tree or stpek level, or of any particular branch of a 
tree* which you intend to graft*, and pare the. top perfectly 
smooth; 'then prepare your grafts, which is done by cutting 
one side-flat and a little Roping, about tw<?> ihches in length, 
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making a kind of shftylder at the top ,p| <htf cut* 
head or the stock; an <f pare tiff only a, little o^ie haifk toe^ipd * 
each^edge of t^e 8ther Side of the grfft; then predate ; 
sert it, £hich, m4hi$ torder of. grating, must jbb effected ;jpy ; 
introducing the cut part down betwixt the ftark aud*vfooc[ of ^ 
the stock; first slitting the bark or rjrid front the top down- , 
wards, clean through to the firm wood, two*inches df two;, 
inches and a half m length; and having a small thin wecjgo 
of if on or woodland opening th£rin<f of*he stock a little at the 
top of the slit, introduce the wedge gently down betwixt the 
w®*d and rind, far enough to» make tfay for admitting the 
graft; tl^en drawing out the wedge, insert the graft Into, that 
part with the cuPsjjpped side towardsqpid close to tlie wood q| 
the stock aforesaid, slipping it neatly down the length of its 
cut part, resting the shoulder thereof, prepared a$ above, upopt 
the top of the stock; and indthis mariner you may put four, 
five, or more grafts, as may seem convenient, upon ca#h 
stock, and bind theyi found with strong* bass.—when the 
grafts are all thus fixed, you must then immediately ap^Jy a' 
good quantity ol‘ well-wrought, ilay, bringing it close about 
the stbek and grafts, observing tq raise if, at least an Inch * 
above the top of the stock, in a rounding mantfbr, so as to 
throw the wet quickly off, anft pr&ven^ it lodging or 
into the woik; which v^ould ruin all.—Those trees v||hieh are 
grafted this way generally'succeed prosperously; but for the 
first year or two aft$>* grafting, the grafts being liable to be* 
blown out of the stock by violeut winds, must be re¬ 
medied by tying some firm sticks to the *body «f the, irtbck 
or branch that is grafted, 'and the grafts Itied to the sticks,— 
/l’hc best time for performing this Kind o& graftiif* is in the 
last week in March, or the first wo£k April; fof J then the 
sap will begin to be more in mitiftn, which xeudAs thejmjit 
of the stock much easier to be separated from*the w6od, 
admiT the graft. # • t « * - 

Another way of grafting,.occasionally practised,^ called 
Inarching, or Grafting by Approach ,* but it is not eligible 
for any general practice, only chiefly for*particular trees as 
do not propagate frcely # bv aqy other method, anff for some 
occasions of cifriosity.—The stocks employed for the purpose 
of grafting are raised either from seeds, the* pips of apples 
or pears, stones of plums, kc .; 'or from* suckers shouting 
round an old tree. The best sor^ of apples to graft from, 
are the Woodstock (or Blenheim) orange, Ribstone pippin, 
pearmain, royal,russet, nonpareil, and margill.—Of peats, the 
jargonelle, summer bergamot, awdn’s egg, buerre, colma'r, 
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and creiiiratil.—-Let your stocks be rais^oUfrom largdf $nd late 
ripening fruit, t The nruH/Vom grafts bn such stocks'will be 
fornfd much larger rail richer in 'flavoifr, Jtbough la#*r in 
ripening, thmf when trie grafts are s<rt ,oiv«tock*» fifem early 
ripening apples.-e-ln soraeiew sorts, as the cod 1 in, nurse-gafflen 
or "creeper, and hawthorn-dean, suckers will bear without 
grafting. ^Thtfy will alSo strike freely from cuttings; so will 
the Woodstockcoraqge, one of the finest,Snost sure bearing, 
ami long keeping ofinppies uf>w grown. ,, 

*329. Budding or Inoculating \h performed in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—Mind that the*- 4liftings from which thejhads 
are to Ife taken be cut frotn fruitful, licSlthy trees, and such 
as shoot moderately fr§e.—Plums should *be budded dp on 
plum steaks, raised from the stones or suckers. Pears suc¬ 
ceed best wjien budded up on, pear apd quince stocks, raised 
by sowing the kernels ; but thf* quince stocks are also raised 
from cuttmgs, *br by layers or suckers from the roots of the 
trees.—The quint** is the proper stofik whereon to hud such 
pew& as arc intended tq.be dwarfs for walls or espaliers; and 
those for full standards slioiflj.1 be budded on pear stocks, or 
* upoVi quince stocks f«r small standards, and on which they 
will generally bear sooner.—In perf orming the operation of 
puddi ng fruit trees, regard npiSyfc be bad whether the treeds 
intended, to be a dwarf for the wall or espalier, car for a 
standard; and must be accorSihgly performed lower or 
higher in the stock; but remember that jjfoc head of the stock 
is not now to (be* cut off.—The manner oiperforming the work 
of budding,* or inoculating, is this:—In the first pHce, be 
provided with a proper budding-knife, or sharp pen-knifb, 
with a flaff^lvory bnft. The *haft should be somewhat taper, 
and quitffthin at thejgnd* ,whjeb knife and haft is to be used 
Sjg jjere aftct directed. And glso provide some new bass mats 
. ^fornShdages'; and let this, before £ou use it, be soaked in 
water.-^In the next pla<je, you* are to provide a parcel (H cut¬ 
tings of\he respective trees from which you intend to take the 
buas: *lhese cuttings must 4 be shoots of the same summer’s 4 
growth, and must be cut from such trees as are in health, bear 
well, and skoot freely; minding to choose such shoots as have 
middling strength, and are free in their growth, but not lux¬ 
uriant.,—Having your cuttings, knife, bass, and etfery thing 
ready, then proceed !h the following mannerHaving re- 
course to the proper stocks for.budding, the buds are to be 
inserted into the side, one on each stock, at the«-hcight before 
explained; the heads of the stocks to remain entire for the 
present, and continued till next spring; only, preparatory to 
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the budding, to out* away now any lateral shoots from this 
stock* rie&n where the twd is«to be mserted: * t^en, in a smooth 
part^f the side ofrthe stock, with tiitf ^ove-mentioned knife, * 
make a cross cuf ip to the rind or bark’ quite to the firm woi^d; 
theft from the mifldfe of the eros#. cut let another be made 
downwards, about an in'ch and a half or twrj> inches in length, 0 
so that the two cuts together form aPT, in which-inscat the 
bud,—Then get ofie of your cuttings or shoots, and take off 
the bud in this planner:—Yon are t* b<jgin toward the loV#$r 
or fiiggest end of the shoqjt; and, in the first place, cut off«all 
th e,R eaves, but observing So* leave past of the foot-stalk of 
each remaining; then, about an inch below thg*,lower bud,’or 
ey<?i make a cross cut in the shoot, ;jJroost half way through, * 
with the knife slanting upward, and with a (Bean cuj, bring it 
out about half an inch above die* eye dr bud, detaching the 
bud with part of the bark and^wood thereto. Then immedi¬ 
ately let that part qf the wood which was tal«?n' off with the 
bud be separated from* the bark in which is contained tlie 
bud; and this is readily done with your knife, pacing the , 
point of it between the bark and wood at one end, and so pull 
off the woody part, which will readily part from the bark: • 
then, quickly examine the inside til see if the internal eye of 
the bu<4bo left; for if there appears a small hole, the eye is 

t one with the wood, and is therefore Useless: take aumficrT 1 *’ 
ut if there be no bolc»,*thfc*bud is good* and. is to lie, imme¬ 
diately inserted in the stock observing, for the jeceptioa 1 of • 
the bud, to raise gently with the haft of your knife the bar£ s 
of th# stock pn each side of the perpendicular slit, from*the 
twoss qut above, and directly introduce the bud with the bark 
side outward, inserting It gently irP betw.c^n the Wk and*the 
wood, placing it as smooth, ag ppftible^with theosye of the 
bud in the middle, and with its^c sntraPpoin^.upwards ^ob¬ 
serving, if the bud be too long for the ineisiorf iu thHKffiSL 
shorten it accordingly, whep inserted, by a clejin cut pf tfiji 
knife, so as to make It slip ip readily, ^nd % lie perfectly close 
*in every part.—Having thus fix<M the bud, let the ftoek in 
that part be immediately bound..round v^lh a string of new 
bass mat, beginning a little below the cut, and*proceeding 
upwards, drawing it closely round to about an inch above the 
top of tb# sik; but bo sure tp miss theseyq of the bud, bring¬ 
ing the tying close to it "below* and above$ only jgst; leuving 
the eye of the bud open; tying the bandage,close-nod neatly: 
and this finishes the work for the 1 present.—jn throe vfceks 
or a month after the inoculation is performed ,»the buds will 
have united withl.be stock, whiyhss discoverable by the bud 
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appearingnlrnnp; and those that have not taken will .appeal' 
black and decayed 1 : therefore let the bandages of thofetf which' 
have-taken be loosened £ and this is dona* in order to^ive 
fre| course to'the sap, that the bud, gccoj^lfrig^as iA swells, , 
may not be pinched; for .fyerc the bandages suffered to ' 
main as first tied, tjjcy Would cramp the buds, and spoil them. 
(To prevent thist. it .would be most advisable to loosen them 
all in abouVthre& weeks, or, at farthest, a *itionth after bud- 
difig; which (jonclu^s the vork till next March; as until 
which time the bud remains dormant, then* it shoots forth 
with vigour.—At that dme, thpt^ia, the beginning of Magfth, 
you are to ob^rve, that as the heads of the stocks ar^, still re¬ 
maining, they must then Jie cut down near the place of inottt- 
Iktion, that,the whole nourishment may go fo that part, for the- 
growth of the advancing hud §hoot to form the future tree; 
therefore, observing to cut down or head each stock either' 
aliout a hand’s breadth above the insertion of the bud; and 
this part of the stock left above may'Tcmain till next spring, 
and vill serve whereto^to tie for support the main shoot 
which the bud of inoculatjommakes the first summer; or you 
may bead the stock dojsvn at once almost close near the bud, 
or but a little above, cutting behind it in a slanting manner 
upward.—The mdst general Reason to bud or iuocplate is 
ifom^hout the beginning and middle of June, 4ill near the 
same time in August* according tb 'the forwardness in growth 
gf the shoots of the different t^pcs you would bud from.— 
Plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines are thus propagated. 
Plums maybe budded on sloes or plum suckers; apricots 
on their own or plum suckers; peaches,and nectaripes on 
almond stocks. ^. • •• * 

330. Laying .—FjgSj vines v filberts, and mulberries ate 
thus propagated^ A15o some fav ourite evergreens and flower- 
ingKftubsj.# as laurustinus, arbutus, pyracantha, and others, 
the method pf performing this is, by‘ taking a young brifach, 
making i slit in the barfe, on thp under side, just at an eye, 
and at £tich a distance from ‘the stem as will allow of its being 4 
forked down sometinches below the surface of the ground; 
from this sift roots will strike, and the following season, if re¬ 
quired, the laid plants may be s*eparated from the parent stem 
$nd removed.. Ex,actbr in the same manner caru&tions are 
propagated, and choice? sorts df sweet-william, and others. 

331. To strike* Pinks. —The, best time of doing ibis is 
wheft the old plants are in flower; and if you have a hand glass 
or soiled |ight,die following is the best way of doing ftJnto 
the»pa£e of earth you intend^to occupy dig *an equal quantity 
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of sand, and water if ftillit is about , the consistence of stiff 
battery Ith^n fix your^iass op, to make a mark exactly to £b<? \ 
extent of your room; with a small dibber make holes ov er this 
squaft, the distance of an inch’from each other; Have ready^ 
your slips, pulled tro!n*different scats of pinks,\they might-as" 
well be good sorts as bad ones,) mule pinks,* &c. Let theft^ He m 
neatly trimmed; the shabby outside t leav«fs picked off and, 
the tips of the oth$r leaves clipped; plant on^iri #ch ol' the' 
holes, pressing the mould to*it wjjth your fingdfs; then fix yojjr 
glaSS firmly on,*and plaster some wet iftbuld round the edge 
of it, so that no air may g^t jo. The glass may be shaded a 
litthlSn the intense heat of tffe sun, hut do not lift up the 
glass un#l you ppreeive that the pinks have Struqk and are t 
growing; it may then be lifted up ; # 4he sjjace weeded an,^ * 
watered, and earth loosened; air freely admitted;*»and in a 
few more days the glass need flot be returned. Xhese should 
be planted out in autumn in borders for flowgring in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, * . r 

. 332. Larkspurs.-*-' To have this beautiful flower in perfec¬ 
tion observe three things. First, The seed shouWHie flf long 
time jn the ground; the best time for sowing it is about the 
turn of the year, or the first mild weatiler that presents after- r 
v^ards. Secondly, The finest larkspurs grqw in afl onion bed : 
if not too thick, they will «icst injure the crop of opioa %„ 
Thirdly, They do not \vel^bear transplanting; they gfeftmld be 
sown wiiere they«d^e to flower, and wheta they come in blos¬ 
som, be on the watsh to pull up any single^ shabby ones, as * 
they appear. * 


CHAP.TEB X. 
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OP THE M^NASEMENT OF* INFANTS. 

* 

333. In the management of children,‘attention must be 
paid to their food, sleep, clothing, cleanliness, and exercise,—*- 
and con^ant care and watchfulness will be found necessary.<*- 
As soon as an infant is born ft should be»wrapped in a piece 
of fine soft flannel, if the flannel *s not ve*y fine, & piece 
of soft linen or calico should bf tacked* in the centre— aft. 
flannel, .except the very finest sort, though proper to ke#p the 
.body Warm, is rather too harsh to come in contact wifch/the skin 
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of a sew-bxjprn infant It should not c be suffered to remain 
long before it ib washed and dressed./ The greater taamber 
oft) hose affections of &e Kings which appear in young infants, 
result froth neglecting to wash and dress thefn |or spm^time 
after the birth* from laying them wher£ tijeJ are exposed Ao a 
^ cuiyent *of air, and from the common, but most absurd and 
misclnevous practice of washing the head with spirits. I 
have ofterf fouhd it difficult to restrain old? nurses from doing 
this, and have pressed them to tell me why they considered 
it necessary c it desif&ble'' The general answer has been, to 
pr§vent its taking cold. This jsji great mistake—veryj^ew 
persons would think it proper *to wash thy. head of a neW^nom 
infant with cold water; but the use of gin <jr any other spirit 
js much more preposterous, and occasions a higher decree of 
cold tharf if cold water alone were applied. It is also irritat¬ 
ing and painful to the tender skin. • 

334. A ijew-^jorn infant shofild be well washed with a soft 
sponge, warm water, and soap; and. perfectly dried with a 
soft towel. ' 

336! The navel being properly secured with fine rag, a strip 
( of new flannel, four or five inches deep, should be gently 
‘ passed round the bowels. ‘This bandage should be continued 
several months; it is frequently left off at the end of two or 
*Jhaee«weeks, and the ckild in Consequence is oftcq seized with 
violent Void, and bowel complaiEte, which bring on iits and 
ruptures. * J* 

* •" 330. The # dress of an infant should be light and moderately 
»varm ; all tiglft bandages are hurtful. It is of great oonse- 
queftCe* to k^p the*'chest, bowels, and feet warm. e 

3?7. Strjngs are often rep oipmended iristead of pins ; but a 
child cannotbe nesdUy dressed so^ and it must he a careless, 
clufnsy mother indera -n/ho t carinot pin her child’s clothes se- 
Whtye'a pin is to bfe applied, let the nurse slip her 
lg$fc hand bltween the clothes and the child's flesh, and«£heii 
Win the pin if* and/>ut several times^as the would in darning 
a stocking. This will "answer tb£ threefold end, of prevent- ‘ 
ing the clothes being tog tight—the ch||d being pricked—or 
the pin dropping c?ut. When wc hear of pins dropping into 
the child’s rood, we may in general conclude fhat they were 
carelessly stuck—very probably in the nurse's cap m side-r- 
as slatternly and dqfi^er/ms a practica as can be imagined. 

338. Half & tea-spoonful of castor oil, with a very small 
quantity of soft sfigar, may be given in order v to open the 
bowels; —this yannot be injurious, though it is not in all cases 
necessary. p 1 
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539, T^he breasts ofiinfants sometimes appear woUen-'-aod 
it hasten a too cofanon practice of nurses to squeeze them 
ia order t<f press yut a fluid;'—tbis.isineveA necessary, and 
always injurious. These swellings generally subside m dfew ; 
dajp; it thejr should %iot, they nmy be bathed with, warm 
water; or a little,salad oil (warm') \ery .gfhntly, rubhed^in,^ 
morning and evening. t • * 

340. The first Jpochaa infant takes should* be Jrhat Which 
nature has provided for it-Aits mother’s milk? It is a grouE^b 
less* and injurious notion, that {he child*eught 4ot to be per¬ 
mitted to suck at first, eitller because there is not yet,a supply 
of milk, or because the firsft mtlk is supposed to be unwhole* 
soipe. 'She answer lo both these notions is—the child’s suck¬ 
ing is the very way*to bring the milk*^—ancLthe first'milk, agj! 
far from being injurious, is highly medicinal ; let the zhild have 
plenty of that, and nothing efoe, and it is not likely to fatjt 
any other medicine. If this* one rule be steadily attended 
to,-r-that the child "is to be applied to the bteasl as soonyas 
possible after it is born, and applied again and again, at the 
interval of a few hours, as often as the mother’s strength will 
admit, until it sucks freely,—bdth mother and child will be 
spared a vast deal of unnecessa^ fatigue and sufteriitg.— * 
But when a child is kept back a day or two froift the breast, 
and supplied with other food, it then Refuses to make 

tempt *at stfe-king,—as«tbe ^reast becomes full and jjjftrd, the 
difficulty increases^perhaps suckling is wren rendered impos¬ 
sible ; the mother s^fibrs from broken breast, or milk fever,—* « 
and ^ie child perhaps perishes from want or Lts proper dOUm 
rishment. Many such instances have occurred, "which uagbt 
Have been easily and ^together preveflted by a timely jand 
persevering applicatibii ‘of the dhifu to thw breast.* 1 * , 

341. There is nothing mcro«ssentiai to the health and com¬ 
fort of an infant than thorough ale Holiness. All childreis^pm, 
the ^me they are a wqek^ld should be thoroughly vsfished'twigp 
a day. The whole hody ought to b§ washed it* the morning, 
and the lower half at night;* for the first wbek or tw^the chill 
should be taken off the water; afterward it "may and ought 
to be used perfectly cflld. A large soft sponge is tlie best thing 
to wash a child with. JCveryjmorning, after it ha* been care¬ 
fully defied behind the cars, in the folds of the neck, &q., 
let the nurse hold it gently inclining tfcror«the bason, and se¬ 
veral times filling the sponge, discharge theVate# over itsliead, 
then rub it thoroughly dry, and tit?, on a flannel cap, while it is 
being dressed; on removing the flannel cap, let the hat* be 
brushed, not eombed: children thus used Will be*.fpupd s 

* <i i 
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unusually free from colds in the head, and snuffles, a distressing 
complaint to which must children are liable; as welt ^frosn 
many filthy .diseases, whichmften begin bnljr in the Negligence 
of nurse's.. ’ 1 * * #• 

342, The sfon of a very young infant, ^heif wiped tjgo* 

, roughly dry, should be dusted with, hair-po.wder, or lapis- 
powder, sifted through n\uslin; nothing wet should be allowed 
to regain $ja. ‘ Its clothes should be entirely changed night 
and. morning. Tt is impossible toVash it thoroughly, or dry 
it properly, unless it**be*done entirely naked. Few parents 
are so poor as not to have at least tWo sets of clothes tor their 
child. Those who are may alWayk get supplied by lyw^-in 
, charities*oy benevolent institutions, now happily est< blistypd, 

‘ if may be hoped, \jjithm the reach of every case of real distress. 
Let one^t be worn fo t r the day, and ond for the night, and, on 
hfling taken off, carefully dried, rubbed soft where any part 
may have becotpe harsh with perspiration or drivelling, and 
folded up. * This change is refreshing, and 1 ' healthy, and need 
not occasion any additional washing ; tire things which have 
been Worn two days will«vafterwards serve two nights, and no 
r cleanly person would wish a child to wear them longer. I^inen 
should be most carefully aired, but not put on warm. Warm 
linen is weakening, As early as possible children should be 
■ai—ttstemed to habits ,of cleanliness themselves; and it is 
astonislikog how soon those habits,,nwty be formed, by alten r 
tion, regularity, and 'perseverance on the part of the nurse. 

* 343. Children who are thus' kept constantly clean, and 
* L Washed in pleifty of cold water, will scarcely ever suffer from 
that* troublesome cdmplaint of infants, a chafing of the skin 
in the fold^of the neck, a^npits, and other parts. If how¬ 
ever at the time of < l6ethi:gg a little heat and chafing should 
arisej it wifi easily b£ oc.red, byRipplying two or three times a 
dd^ua^jttle iiillehs’ earth, aite* washing the part with warm 
wwter. Some persons recommend diin gruel, and others 
stareliV for thfe puijpose, and with 1 some ehndren they answer 
very well, but with others they disagree. I never knew the • 
fullers’ earth disa^me with any child, 4 or fail of effecting a 
cure, if at the same time proper cleanliness was attended to. 
When cleanfmcss has been neglected, powerful medicines will 
by no means supply the deficiency; and I have often been 
grieved when apoqir Wo,man orichild has come into a druggist’s 
j shop for ‘ a pennyworth ofpowder of tutty,’ or * a pennyworth 
*=%f precipitate poWder.’ The nurse who finds it necessary to 
' keep suen things is almost always one who has neglected her 
own &jdy, and unless she returns to that, al) the medicines in 
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the druggkt’s shop can. do very little for the comfort of her 
babe*c|na may prov5 seriously injurious, from h<5r injudicious 
and improper application of then* , I recollect a poor child 
losing i|s life in consequence * of the? mother using *(for this 
vejy complaAit) ^hite^precipitate instead of fed. She most 
likely did not know that there wire more feorts than one, so # 
took which the shop-boy happened tqgivedief, and applied it 
to the poor babe, ^rho* after a few hours diedih gi$at agonies.. 
The manner of preparing the fullers’ earth for the purpjjae 
recommended,«s by pouring on it b1)ili«; water in such quan¬ 
tity, that when dissolved,It is about the thickness of stiff bat¬ 
ter ?*it should be left to c<5ol,%nd applied quite cold. 

$44. %iany children have been killed, and many more ren-^ 
dered unhealthy,-by the very impjtyper <jpstom with somg r 
nurses of giving thdm spirits “(whether in the foMaa-of gin, 
peppermint, anniseedf &c.) m their food. How such §n 
unnatural notion first came •into the minds of. nurses is to 
be wondered at. *Toq often it will be found th5t those who 
use these things like them themselves, and so fancy they 
must be pleasant and good for their*children, though the fact 
is, tl\py are poisonous to both.* ’The common excuse assigned 
for these practices is, ‘ It will con»fort*the child’s bowel^, and* 
make it sleep.’ But let a child be property fed*lhat is, (dur¬ 
ing the* first four months at entirely upon the h^easVb 

possible ; if* not, only uppo food of a proper kind, «fid given 
in proper quantity, and it will scarcely know any thing of 
wind mid gripes w*h which*some children are *6o dreadfully* 
tormented; its bowels will not want ‘comforting;’ and if 
healthy and Comfortable, nature will inclirle it to*take as*iftuch 
sleep^as is necessary a»d beneficial. T*lio fact is, nine times 
out of ten, ignorant mitscs make child f<*i ill wiCli their food, 
and kill them with their plfytfic ;* for^vhen the spfrit bottle is 
in the cupboard with the pap dish, the G odfrey^ eordbjl/or 
syrm) °f poppies, or something of the same kiutf, will gener¬ 
ally be found not far off. * » - # • 

* 345. As the mother’s milk ia the first,"“so it sh<dild be for 

several months the principal food of the^hild. There are no 
children so thriving and healthy, so well lifted to endure the 
diseases of childhood, and so likely to grow up dith vigorous 
constitutions, as those who have lived tor the first six or nine 
months upon the milk qjf a healthy njoth^r. 'Mothers in ge¬ 
neral enjoy good health while they suckle, and when tney do - 
so, they had bettersuckle & chikhthoroughly than half ifcf* 
it is very injurious to both mother and child when the milk is 
allowed to remain six or eight hours without b*eing drawn off. 
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A poor womap who has been out to w&rk and left her child 
all day, or nearly So, although it may have been jiepf quiet 
by feeding during her absence, will find it, pfter sucking, be- 
come uneasy aqd disordered;' and so will a fine lady yrh<f has 
been out taking her pleasure. They krill tlso have experi¬ 
enced vety uneasy* and injurious sensations themselves, in 
conseouence of f thd lon^ confinement of the milk. 

34o7 If Amofher is really weakly, and fy-as not a sufficient 
supply of milk foV the nourishment of her babe, a little food 
will be necesskry. If so # , nothing is better than equal parts 
of grit gruel and cow’synilk, or tpoh made of flour which has 
been drie t d in an oven, ‘and theh made thp same as dirtied 
« for milk porridge. The less of sugar that given, <2he hpt- 
' + #r ■ it is apt to turn soufr on the stomach? and at any rate it 
is UBing ,, '4Jfi3 child to an,, expensive habit. * At least half of the 
daily meals should be flavoured with salt rather than sugar. 
A little salt, jo gpod for the bowels, and prevents children be¬ 
coming wormy. Food that has either shgar, salt, or milk, 
should never be re-warmed, or it becomes very unwhole-. 
some. Afirow Toot and *£ago are very good food, but very 
^expensive. " , 

347. But though I hkve pleaded for a child being suckled, 
and thoroughly suckled, I do not plead for its being long 
•ewwkled* Many poor women Pufti their constitutions by long 
suckling,eperhaps even under very improper circumstances.* 
I do not think that ahy child is the better &r being suckled 

* IGnger than ^niim or ten months, and most children 1 might 
'<3fcfely be weanfd rather earlier ; but this seems to be about 
a reasonable “time. * fhe sooner they can be broke of taking 
any thing in the night, the better; a little milk and wafer the 
first few nights of waning,will be quite sufficient. 

348. Children ought not to bfc* fockcd, either when asleep, 

them tb it; it is both unnecessary and hurtful. If 
a ehild be well nourished and free from pain, it will sleep in 
th r e da^ tjme mqch as is necess&ry to its own welfare; and 
if it be net quite enough to suit thfe mother's convenience, she 
must comfort herselfcwith the reflection that the liveliest chil¬ 
dren are soonest out of hand; and as for night sleeping, let 
the mother take it upon her arm, and* allow it access to her 
bosom, its natural cradle, and she will rarely ‘h&verto com¬ 
plain of its sleepleayt flights. There ip nothing more Wonder¬ 
ful and pleasing than to observe how instinct teaches a mother 
**^9 manage her babe in thenraconscious hours of sleep, turn¬ 
ing it over, froqi side to side, in perfect safety, without break¬ 
ing her own slumber. Children who have been thus nursed 
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during tlieir early months, will generally* when properly 
weanodf sleep the wfiele night without interruption. 

349. Chil area should be*accustoijjed to |o to* bed at an 
early'un^ regular hour; this will be found beneficial 1 to*both ) 
th^jr health Und fenpfer, and to the general Comfort of the- 
house. When 1 see fretful, ill-managed children down-stairs 
at uine or ten o’clock at night, I conclude at ft to indulge*the* 
mother in mornina laziness, and expect to se£ in gU hereon-,*- 
cerns evident marks of thfeir being managed by an indobgpt 
slattern. It is aagood maxim both f8r patents and children— 

' ^ • . 

‘Early to bed, and *any»to rise, • 

^ 1b the way So be healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ * ,*■ 

350. As soon as*a child has a notion of folding any tiling^ 
in its hand, it should%e supplied with a, piece of ufpu* crust ' 
of bread. This is very nourishing, besides being a cheaper 
and safer gumstiek than coral or sealing wait, aop more effi¬ 
cacious than all tlfc crooked sixpences and* an<53yne nqpk* 
laces in the kingdoms 

. 351. All kinds of cakes, gin ferine ad ^ and sugarplums arc 
very injurious; the common augar-plums sold in the shops 
are principally composed of actual pdlson. Raw applet also* 
are very injurious; they will lie undigested in I child’s sto¬ 
mach for days and even weak#, and vih often occasion vojy 
unpleasant breakings outj^esides weakening the stcy>rfach and 
bowels. ' •' % 

352. Children should notice allowed meat, until they haw* 
cut most of their teeth, and can run alone ; *thp first is necupMN^ 
sary to their* chewing, the other to their* digesting U f ‘Oven 
then ft should be shred very sm^jl, and*they had better Jiave 

it only every other day! # ** * 

353. When first childrcti ferc^veaned, and for? some time 
afterwards, the best food they #an have is nfilk. * If th&^ftre 
relied in their bowels? let the milk be thickened with ric^or 
flour; if they are c#nfined*in that nespect^oataaeal and bread 
are preferable; a roasted t>r coddled apple is alsft good in 
this case; a little broth will vary their djet. * Flour puddings 
are apt to lie heavy m the stomachs of y<fung children. Po¬ 
tatoes, if given them, should be carefully mashed Ihd separated 
from every lump. Sopped bread is a poor bloating kind of 
food; they had much \>etter/‘hew ijle*bread dTy, and have 
milk or water to drink; The best drink, thfcy can Save is 
water, or milk and water. * Beer and wmef are always JjprtKU- 
to them. Wine is for the sick, and beer for the labouring; 
Don’t let me be tnistaken here; this will be further spoken of 
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hereafter; bat if these things' are given. to children, jt is very 
likely that they will become .sickly, aad very unlikely that 
they will live toibe laborious. It they'live. to grow up at all, 
they will most likely be the prey of disease and had gabels. 

354. As to the exercise^, of childrens; ««d#le iery young it 
will be most safely .taken in the nursed aims; let them be ire- 
r quently dandled about^in a lively yet gentle manner—Jet 
thedPhlso bp talked to and amused. It is pleasant to observe 
soon they btgtm to take notite, and |pe time employed 
in playing with and mnu&ng them is well oestowed; a child 
well nursed for the first few months Acquires skill and strength, 
much sooner* and is able to shift ior itself at an earliuscfege, 
than on£ that has been neglected. All*violent no&es, $nd 
jrough shaking orjerkiqfc, should he avoided; they can do no 
good,o^pn frighten a ( child, and sometimes produce serious 
qpd incurable, disorders. • * 

* 355. Night and morning, when a child is undressed, it 
should be aJilowcd-a few moments to stretch its limbs and play 
about naked; (care of course must be taken that it is not ex-* 
posed^o drafts or chills^ - the mother also should gently rah 
its body and limbs, and encourage it to move, and kick, and 
r stretbh about at pleasih-e. * 

356. Children should be chiefly carried in a lying posture 
Ufttii they become so strong at> V rear themselves up *, other¬ 
wise the^R is a danger of injuring .tfye chest and distorting the 
back bone by the pressure, of the nurse's hUttd. 

' * 357. A child should be ver} early accustomed to lie on 
ijik-3 floor; this |tt ouco relieves the nurse’s arms, and promotes 
the child’s growth and streugth. A decent, carefill mother will 
bavq.an old piece of carpet or baize, qn purpose to spread oil 
the floor for the okhd to ( lie or craWl on. Mind, though I 
recommend that a child, belaid on the floor, and allowed to 
cruw^there l wh&i it acquiresastrength so to do, I do not ap¬ 
prove of letiing it sit on the floor, oresil at all; this makes a 
child humpy and ill^shapet?; the other stretches and exercises 
its limbs^JNbr, thoughd woidd have it laid on the floor, would 
I recommend its bepig left there; an older child should be 
set to play with it gently. The mother 4 too should keep an 
eye upon it f and in the midst of her employment often turn 
round to see that it is safe and happy. 1 „ ■, . 

358. Ail kinds y£ "lading brings ^go-carts, ploughs, and' 
swingf are improper, and often occasion misshapen and weak 
All attempts to make a child walk before it has ac¬ 
quired sufficient strength and skill, are wrong arid foolish; it 
is a pity there should be any pride and emulation, among 
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mothers to make therrtohifdreij Valk at an earlier age than 
those 0 their neighbours; and a jrity, indeed, that a nurse’s 
back shoulfl ache # in frying* to makp them £alk at all. AH 
childaen^vho hewe health and the use of their limbs, iVhea 
they become Strorg aneugh, will be sure to wa8t of their own 
accord, and it is curious to observer thp progress of the little 
creatures. 4ftfcr being laid on the carpet rfev^ral weeks, ffoe*’ 
first time the child turns itself half round, it gigfes a rJVely ^ 
crow, as if amazecL and defiighted at its own dexterity anp»- 
sucaess; presently it tries a little further, gets completely 
round upon its hands and fynees, and cooes to the flowers 
upol^teje carpet; it soon atfvarftes, to chrry itself forward (by 
a mptionfcresembling that of a frog swimming) in punfiiit of its 
ball. In time it raises itself up by a ^pair, ^pd supports itself^ 
there, using the chaif as a table for its playthings^^Sy de¬ 
grees it depends less and less upon the chair, for suppor^ 
and at length takes courage and ventures to walfc, across the 
room, delighted with i$s newly-discovered j5owct. Suc^ a 
child, not having bee* forced beyond its strength, and having 
acquired its skill, by exporiencc, nwver forgets wbatrit has 
learngd; from that moment it is as easy for it to walk upon 
level ground, as it would be a yean or £Wo hence. It is afnus- * 
ing to observe how this child will deliberate uporf any thing it 
meets with out of the coinmprfway: £ step, for instance ; 4 t 
will udt rusfi down heedjpssly, as a child would do^fho had 
jii3t learnt to waWf # by means of leading strings, or of the 
nurse’s arms, but it will eithi*r turn back, as if satisfied thafr~ 
the exertion was too great for its powers, br^else, bringiagm# 
hauds and krfees into employ, will gradually and'carefuHy lei 
Uself down without injury. A stqol or a box standing hi the 
way, over which a littlelieedless nurse-filfight creature would 
stumble and severely hurt ^tlclf^tnis child will hither w&ik 
carefully round, or push out of She way. It frill hlso leftmfin 
a vcity short time to go up and down stairs with perfect safety 
while the child who#had by its nurse’s exertions beenrwwwfe 
► to walk a month earlier’ being \ycak, tmd yet igno*2nt of its 
weakness, timid, and yet heedless, is continually exposed to 
blows and falls, and is perhaps* discouraged and thrown off 
its feet, and in the end made two or three monthifbackwarder 
than the«other. Those remarks may be permitted from a 
mother Whose five children haye neve? it€$n taught to walk 
at all, hut have been treated exactly in the mSnner here de¬ 
scribed ; one of the five rah alone at eleven months old^ ami - 
the other fodr between that period and thirteen months; not 
merely ran on£e ^across the room, but from that moment fete 
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themselves in full possession of the power of walking; not one 
of them evef* had, a fall in consequeuce«of running or attempt¬ 
ing to fun "alone; and before two years of age every one of 
them cOu)d go up and down 'stairs with case and safijtyr 

359. A child should not be laid down to rest immediately 
after being suckled or Ted, but should be kept in gentle exer¬ 
cise until it thrbwa up a little wind, otherwise 4ts sleep will be 

. v disfftfbed^ncf even fits may be brought on from fidness and 
«spgpression. Particular attention'is necqgsary to this, when 
from any cause the child may have been longer without food, 
said received it with more than^uiltial eagerness. I recollect 
a decent hard-working woman, a 'laundress, who bciugf'busy 
ironing/ was loth to be taken from her work to tgive ^er 
^jchild the breast ^ at letfgth when she sat (Sown to tea, the in¬ 
fant, att&ge healthy child of five or six mbntks old, was brought 
$0 her, it sUc.ked very eagerly^ and th?n dropped asleep; the 
mother laic^jit down from her breast to the cradle ; before she 
returned t'd her work, she locked a^thcwchild and observed 
that it was quite black round the lips ;«*unfortunately, or ra¬ 
ther thoughtlessly, instead of raising it up and endeavouring 
to do any thing for its relief the ran out of the house to call 
' a. ddctor; some minm.es were lost before they could arrive, 
and the pobr babe had already expired in a fit, occasioned 
CP dq&bt by the heated and* v^ndy milk oppressing its ex¬ 
hausted ^tomach. With this affecting, fact, plea&e to bear in 
mind the following flints:—That a mother, when unusually 
' -heated or futigued, ought not 'io suckle her child until she 
•ritd&’s composed herself a few minutes and taken some refresh¬ 
ment that in sueh a case particularly the child should not 
$o from her arms uritil it has thrown # up the windahd tlidt 
m case of *a child appearing fo he seize cl with a fit, it should 
he* instantly taken nut.of hedy stripped, gently rubbed, and 
put jpto a Warm*bath, not waiting the arrival of a doctor, but 
q^ing this while he is sent for.. These are the first thing/s he 
will be sure tcvorder, and if delayed, thf? child’s life may be 
gone before he can arrive. 

360. Air is o£ gr$at benefit to children, indeed it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary td their health; yet s6me caution and pru¬ 
dence are ifecessary, especially jvhen, ,as is often the case with 
the labouring classes, the mother is obliged to he out, at work, 
and leave the' care ofMior infent to ( an elder child. * Ah in¬ 
fant ^nould nfever* be exposed to a 'draft of air, or to a cold 

■a^jprth-easterly wind, or to. the damps of evening, neither 
Should it receive the scorching rays of the sun. *- When taken 
afo^pad, its cliest, bowels, aria feet should be carefully co- 
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vercd and screened fx&n the cold. I have repeatedly seen a 
nurse girl; »r even a thoughtless mother, stapd at a passage 
door, or at an open window, with ^ infant’ iniher arms, When 
the aft either damp or keen, and in a littys time 1 have 
heard without surprise that the chifgl had di^d Of croup or in¬ 
flammation of the lungs. A mother who h? qbliged to leavA^ 
her infant should be very particular* in ner # injunctiouft. to 
those with whom sjpe ifitrusjs it. I remember a Sfereful mo- * 
thcr who went out* to washing* wh^se tnanageme&t for tkfT* 
safefy and well-being of iier infant ilffave often admired. 
She would go to her work fe*y 9 early ii^ the morning, leaving 
her cKN^ asleep in the care of her eldest daughter, & girl of 
nine or ten years qjd; at breakfast time she ran home and pro¬ 
perly dressed the chi^l;—for this indulge nee she stipulated^ 
with her employers, and she was so early, so act|v<*!J*S&d so 
forecasting in her work* that they could afford tt) grant it ;—t 
she then gave directions to her young nurse, sometimes per¬ 
mitting her, if the weather was fine, to walk backwards aftd 
forwards with the child before the house where she was em¬ 
ployed ; but generally charging dicr*to keep it as much as' 
possible amused in the cradle. * I had lather,’ she wouldysay, » 
‘have you mind it,and see that no’mischief comep to it, than 
try to hig it about, and perhaps fall down*with it and break 
its hongs/ At meal times tile® child was brought tojfier <9 
Stick, and when hey da^’^Work was over, howevei^wearied 
she might be, she fiaver failed^to give it ah hour’s eood lively^ 
nursftig before she pat it to bed, saying she should never f or-^ 
give herself if her child became rickety through her &°i«r 
qpt to’work. 1 wish no mother was obliged to leave ap infant; 
but if the support of.th$ family in a great measuiie depdtocls 
on her doing so, she ought to contrive that her children suffer 
as little as possible by her af>sencA; sfad Viucji may be (joije 
bv contrivance. * • „ 

304. When a child is*short-uoated, the best kind of shoey 
it can wear until it - runs alorle art? thich-’vffcolleq, a pair 
•of which a notable mother can knit in {he dugk of ffro even¬ 
ings ; indeed these slices or socks answei**$ery well when the 
child does run, if the mother have notion enough, to stitch a 
bit of stiff leafier under by tfay of soles: a little knowledge 
of the trade pf both cobbler and tailor, possessed by man, 
woman, or child, is very handy, and* saves mpriy a penny, 
which perhaps can be ill afforded to be spent. 

362. Vaccination .—I cannot dismiss the management (JT 
infants without a few words on the subject of waccina$iotl, of 
the cow-pock. ‘T^ie small-pox, it need not be told, is a very 
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dreadful disease; at least one in twenty, it has beensaid one. 
in six, who takps.it naturally is found ,to 'die of it,- a§i4 nine 
more out df twenty have it severely; much suffering and ex-, 
penae are. incurred; sometimes disease or blindness Aefuams,, 
aud the person is disfigured with ugl$r scales. 'About a l>un- 
drgdyekrs ago, a* celebrated physician, oae -Dr. Mead, pro-; 
posea a plan \vhfch hpd been found in other counties to 
mifl|ate the Bevcrjty of this dreadful and loathsome disorder; 
•attwas by ifiocuUftion, tfiat is, talcing matter from the pimples, 
of the small-pox, arift inserting it \yitb a lanctft under the •fekin 
of a person who has not had thy, small-pox,'thus causing it to 
mix with his blood, ahd give him*the disorder, in h^^s that 
lie woufdjiave it in a more favourable way, When*this .was 
^proposed, some pould *fot imagine how iffcould be effected; 
but d&afts bethought JLliemselves of putting only a small quan¬ 
tity of vealtointo a large tub Hit' beer, or a large quantity of 
flour, whicji presently set the Whole a working ; or of putting 
a $mall quantity of rennet into a larga pari'of milk, which soon 
turned the whole to curds aud whey', so they thought the 
thing “might be done; bxt yet they could uot see the use of it. 
The. doctor observed that persons who take the small-pox 
naturally are liable t<f take it when their blood is in a bad 
State, but that if persons were to be inoculated, they might 
have if when they w'oyld, and when the body had been pre¬ 
viously prepared by diet and medicine. Besides, when * 
person is seized with natural small-pox, ft" vnay not at first be 
“'discovered‘what it is, and the* treatment used may be very 
asaaproper; but ‘under inoculation it is fully known what is 
coming, and the v<?ry best means may at once We resorted to. 
Alkthis and much more th«jt w as said seemed very reasonable. 
At last the king g#\*e leave ‘that th*e experiment should be 
tr|ed on seven condemnedy^rirfiirfdls, who did very well under 
the.ifloctor’l treatment, ana luad their lives given them for their 
q^venture.*' \Vith this the king was so well pleased, that the 
year following, lie had two of the‘young princesses inoculated, 
who paslwl through the distemper favourably; then succeeded'' 
the nobility, and asra fashion set by great people is sure to be 
followed, the practice soon prevailed. Still many people could 
not altogether, approve of the new mode. Though by far the 
most did well, it was found that some died; ahd though thut 
was not more thgn'ofe in |wo Hundred, yet "every parent 
natufally tho tight, * perhaps my child may be the very one* 
«a$dso many were afraid to venture. ■ Besides, some religious 
go<m people thought, ‘ Perhaps it might be wroiigto give the 
I child A disorder which God Almighty did not at that time 
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sendand others saig,*‘ What nght have I, for ijie sake of 
seeuringdrny*own childi^n, to expose my neiglfoours to catch 
the disoimer, who dfl»ilot choose to life moculatdtl ? ’ *This also 
seemed reasoiyible^ and the only thing that coyld be done, 
was*for every one,*to* judge for themselves, 4 aifd -act as they 
thought best. Ihit about fifty years ago another discovexy^ 
was made, viz. that those who by milling cow| had takena 
disorder to which th*se Snim^ls arc liable were not dtterwarcls <• 
subject to the small-pox; this sefcthe ^peters of that day uppa**""* 
consfdering whether this diforder of the*cows iVight not be 
comimmieated in the same y ay ^of inoculation; So J)r. Jetmer 
(of wlfeni you have*most likely heard) devoted a gr<jat deal 
of time and attention to it; and at last^had the great satisfac¬ 
tion to find, First, Th^t the disease might easily be communi- * .• 
rated. Second, That it was so fight as. scarcely tonfliSbrvo 
the name of a disease, rfot being in a single instance fatal, oj% 
even dangerous. Tlyrd, That ft was not at ailjnfe&tious; no 
person can possibly catch it, even by sleeping with one who 
has it; it can only be received by inoculation. Fourth, That 
it is in a vast majority of cases ^offeftual in prevenfflfg the 
smallpox attacking the patient Afterwards. Fifth, That tljose , 
few who are attacked with the snftall-pox after yaccination 
hav<* it very mildly and favourably. It wants some of the 
worst symptoms of small-pox? ahd can* scarcely be pwperty 
dhlled the same disease? «More than forty years hmre con¬ 
firmed the truth of these observations. IVow mind, in this all 
the objections are ddhe away that used to pryvail'against t he 
old infcculatioji. You do not by vaccinating your childrM? 
endanger them, for it is never dangerous; you do not bring 
upon mem a disease, for^fhe coy-pnck really does apt deserve 
the name; you do not endanger your neighbour^, for it is 
not infectious. Then now lot in’) ask, flavtj your children 
been vaccinated ? If not, why iff it? I shall not now answdr 
the Objections made agefinst^ it at first by ignorant people^ 

‘ a beast's disorder;’ fbrthat nonsense 5 ! believj^ftis ce^ed long 
' ago; and at any rate I would conclude tha| yow^ave too 
much good sense to give any heed to it. ^^But do you doubt 
the efficacy of vaccination ? Admitting even tljut in some 
cases it is not 9 . complete preventive against the small-pox,’ 
yet its Sp*far mitigating the violence qf that dreadful disease 
certainly Tenders it well worth embracing. fro you ^think 
much of the expense ? Even if you were obliged to pay it, 
it would be p vast deal less than* the expense incilrryi ly 
hazarding the natural small-pox, to say nothing qf the suftering 
And danger. Elides, government haB now provided that 
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all who choose to accept of it ma/ be vaccinated free of 
expense isc-only the trouble*- of gehig to the«doM>rs ap¬ 
pointed. Is it' then from negligence arid delay that it has 
not bear do^e ? 1 must say, 1 thinly this nlu£h n&st 1, likely 
to be the tru€ reason. Ijcalled at a house fiot long ago, where 
^>*4hitd Was suffering most dreadfully with natural small-pox; 
b^jgd, deliriops, his person one mass of loathsome sore, his 
very life Endangered, and the mother bewailing, 4 Oh ! it is 
*b!l my own fault; hscdiesy I shall never forgive myself I 
might have frad him vaccinated any day, an<t from day to day 
said I would take him, but /rbnr day to day neglectwi and 
put it»aff. I had fully determined to take him the fi/^fleisure 
day last week, but before that day arrive/1 he had begutt to 
^sicken. How efin I bear to lose my^duld through my own 
negl^K-"*—I)o not, my friends, suffer yourselves to be the prey 
iof such bitt&r but unavailing regrets! If you have not duly 
considered thu subject, do so without dejay, and consult some 
prudent, candid friend on whose judgment you can rely. If 
you think it right to have your child vaccinated, and intend 
to do so, “ Whatsoeveryovr hand findeth you to do, do it 
with, *11 your might.* * 


- « 

CHAPTER XI. «'* 

* *» 

» 

. IJINTS OK SICTDfESS AN I) ACCIDENTS. 

a v 1 t * 

* It 4 

333. AfJTHOUGH J[ venture, to make, a few remarks which 
may previj useful in the asason of sickness, (and what cottage 
is ttyere, or,wh^t paface’, exempt from such seasons ?) let it not 
be supposed .that I presume*to interfere with the province of 
tkc regular doctor, or to make light of his skilful aid far 
from v it * I rdChsn it a "great b tossing ’Indeed, that in most 
places, ufthe benevolent provision of societies or individuals,' 
persons in sickness,^who cannot afford the expense themselves, 
may be gratuitously furnished with the best medical advice. 
No person ujjbo is really ill ought fronl pride on carelessness to 
neglect so great a beuqfit. But there are many sfbiple and 
trifling indispositions, for whish common sense at once points 
out easy and simple remedies, and which it is really not worth 
llkslg to go to expense, burden a society H or trouble a 
doctor about * these very trifles, however, if neglected or im* 
properly treated, may grow into serious diseases. There are 
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.also many* gladden attacks of illness or accident, ynder which 
a persdi ibay perish before ^.doctor can arm*, (especially 
as is often the case*in country vijla£ei, he iivdl at a consider¬ 
able cfistnnce^ dblpss some person at hand has the notion of 
giving assistance ; ,*anQ,\nico more, jjvhen a dpctor arrives, be 
may find that those around the patient haVp ^een doing thgb 
•most absurd and improper things, and such render alibis 
endeavours fruitless!} or he may find them using ratumalmeans, 
anthso suitably prepared to follow his^Lirettions, as shall really 
render his endeavours mane easy, expeditious,and successful. 
A fewplftin hints ou each qf tfypse subjects may be admitted 

withoub||ffence. * * .« 


** OF TAKING COL&. 

* * • 

3(54. You well know the effect of laborious exrt$flh; it 
throws you into a violent perspiration. A violent perspiratiorf 
is not always necessary or desirable, but in a*heatyhy person 
there is always a greats or a less degree of it carried m. 
When this perspiration is obstructed or put a stop to, aperson 
is said to hoye taken cold, as this stdjjpage is generally occa¬ 
sioned by exposure to wet or cdld, especially by sudden tran¬ 
sition from heat to cold. The jferson who hag been thus 
exposed^feels chilly, shivering, and weary f perhaps has pain 
in his limbs ca* back; perhapssf>reness»of throat. Nflrtvwhift 
ft to bo done in suph a*cas£? Shall the doctor be sent for? 

‘ Oh no,’ you reply,* 4 it is only a bit of a dold.’ Some neigh¬ 
bour advises a glass $f hot wine and spice, or beer, or spirits* 4 
and vfater, aqd promises that you will be well enough by 
morrow morning: this advice is often followed. If the pre¬ 
scribed remedies are.not at hapdpsome one is despatched to 
apply for, them at the house of a» wealthy and benevolent 
neighbour; if he also be nof judicious, oi*if t^e d^ipepsi^g of 
bis bounty be left in the band# of servants, theRequest is 
most likely granted; the person partakes freely of whaWa 
sent, perhaps finding it a palatable •'treat, ?>!*«* not.$ofibtin& 
but it will prove an efficacious medicihe. J^nd what is the 
consequence?’ It is.*very likely he go^to sleep, for any 
thing stronger than a person is accustomed to tepds to rnakie 
him drowsy; hut his sleep ft disturbed, and fye wakes-in a 
burning heat, with a violent head-achp, and parched month. 
If he is a person of a reswlute, perse veringldisposkion, fueling 
anxious to pursue his daily .labour, on which, if the head of 
a family, the support of those arouhd him depends, he 
himself that he shall be better when he get%upso up he 
gets and goes to tys work, scarcely able to creep about; he is 
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chilly, languid, and feeble; at night (he same dose is repeat¬ 
ed, and ‘ withcfiut doubt he w31 be better to-morrow ;frbut the 
disturbed' slee^p, the btirhiqg heat, the pkrehing thiart^ return 
with greater violence; the next day he carpiot go to work, the 
family become alarmed, $id a doctor is sent for, who firidtftbai 
s/assery possible^m^ans has been used to feed the disease, which 
h^bars all*hift skill wHl not be able to subdue ; perhaps the 
head and- supppat of a family ip swept ftway ; or should he 
•recover from a sev^e*end dangerous illness, his strength is 
impaired, it is long before he can return to his accustomed 
duties, and the family suffer* great distress in consetmence. 
Perhaps the disease is communicated tc one or inindivi¬ 
duals of" the family, apd from them tojfcho neighbourhbod; 
indeed it is impassible' to say how far tbe calamity may spread, 
—AUfftFj et those for whom I write know well, that what I have 
!tdescribed is 1 no more than the common practice continually re¬ 
sorted to -among labouring people. If ,a house were on fire, 
what should you think of seeing the'n^ighhours run, one with 
a sack of shavings, another with a deal plank, another with a 
vesseT'of pitch or turpentine, and throwing them into the 
fiaipes? You woulrj say, To be sure they must be niad, or 
else they Ijave formed a conspiracy to burn the town; and 
you would be for taking tljem either to the prisqn or the 
Anad-fyouso. Now let rae impress it on your miuds, that when 
a person is seized with illness ih‘Uie way t above described,°a 
fire is smothering'm his body r which b} proper means may, 

“ in all probability, be put out; but cve/y drop of beer, wine, 
"‘tfjttrits, or snideries, would be to his blood just the same 1 as the 
sliavings, deal, or pitch to the house on flames. I liope «:f 
yoftrself or any of vour family should be indisposed, you will 
remember this, ana act i*a a mor,e rational way. 

305., ‘ A,nd $vha£ would you have us do?’ In the first 
place, it^e*. clothes are wet, I would have them changed, 
aad the skin rubbed with a coUrpe cloth; next I wouldnavc 
‘the f^et.and l£^**soaked*for aboijt ton minutes in warm water : 4 
if you nave gpt the’ gratss described par. 54, you have al¬ 
ways hot water atjland, A handful of«salt will be a good ad¬ 
dition. T|ie water, I would observe, should not be too hot, 
buhmoderaYdy'warm, just so a$ to fe£l pleasant; and if it be¬ 
gins to chill before t the time of taking out, let a tittle more 
be added, so .that *tho feet may be taken out quite warm; let 
them be rubbed ^thoroughly dry* wrapped in flannel, or in a 
cloth, and" let the person immediately get into a warm 
bed; in the mean time have ready some thiq gruel, (without 
any addition of beer, wine, or spirits,) barley water, bran tea, 
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or tea made of balm, with J sprig or two of miot^or of canto- 
mile flowers; let the person,drink freely o£ either of these, 
and it mhy be hoped that a free peripiration wll b£ restored; 
if tliis’ls fhc eas#, he had better lie an hour or two lafer than, 
usual in the nforn^igfahd take somo warm teax>r porridge in 
bed; even though he loses half or £ whole day’s work*, it may _ 
be a saving in the end; and if he !>c # a podr Aa», the assist- * 
ance of his rich neighbours would be muclj better «£mploy£d, - 
and .most likely as wdllingly*impfirte<^toflnake up the loss o®** 
an industrious mftn’s labour as in giving Vine or^pirits* which 
may truly in such a case be # cilled expensive poison. .* 
36fl^It will be accessary tb attencf to the state # of the 
bowels; let the person take, early ii^the morning„a dose of 
any simple physic tl^at may be at hand, ^tch as castor oil, 
senna tea, lenitive electuary, sulphur, presto of and 

treacle ; or Epsom sails, one tounce dissolved in at least a» 
pint of boiling water, and a small tea-cupful tgken every half 
hour till it operates! Through that day at least, the person 
should abstain from tfieat, cheese, beer, or any thing else of 
a heating nature. He will in alj^ probability, when perspira¬ 
tion is restored, and the medicine has operated, find himself , 
quite relieved, may go to work next morning as well as usual, 
and lias only to be cautioned against renewing tiis cold, or 
indulging in any excess in eating or dryiking. m % 

• 367. But if the warxm water and warm liquid shoijfff fail to 
restore perspiratiofl^or if the simple medicines directed should 
fail to open the bowais, and either shivering,jpain * or burning 0 *" 
heat should continue, let no time be lost in calling in the 
E^dviee within^rour power; state candidly vPhat fias been dofle, 
and if?it be as much jmd no more^than is here directed, J do 
not think you will be blamed cithcjg for Ueglect or improper 
interference, or that your eifllt^vejirs wili be likely to thwart 
those of a superior adviser. * * * S* * * 

368. I have spoken ef wine as highly improper in the \g>- 
ginning of a fever, o» when a* person js feverisl>4hrcmgh having 
• taken cold; but there are eftses 0 / fever in which wines, cor¬ 
dials, and food, which in other cases are jfcnsoD, would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Very frequently'also/to a person reco¬ 
vering from a fever, a small •quantity of good wmc proves a 
most valuable medicine; but able, we^l-educated, and experi¬ 
enced medical men, aloqe, ar^able to a judgment and 
give directions in these cases; and it is earnestly to be wish¬ 
ed, that, in every case of sickness; not a stogie drop 
mented liqudV should be used, but by the express direction 
of a medical inan; nor any thing of the kind giten by 
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equitable indiv»lual» r except' on receiwag a wikbrndedaradoii 
to that effect.fijom the medical genfle^ui himself * Lbelieve 
that such h measure would save .many lives in the Wtrse of a 
‘ year. ", . • ■ •« t f ■ 

369. In all'feverish complaints, especially if‘attended arkh 
^SfljCe thf oat, the mouth anti throat should be frequently wash- 
edwith a mixlurb of \rinegar and water; this is delightfully 
- rdffeshing* and v^iii of itself sometimes, cure a, slight sore 
throat ‘ * 


- 370. A sort* throff is s,ometimes ( relieved by wearing a piece 
. efr flannel or black'riband, whiph has been dipped in a mix¬ 
ture of <a oil and spirit^ of hartshorn; bqt this is no^Slways 
proper. .There can nejjer arise any harmjrom wearing a bit 
of'flannel round, the .neck, only taking care to leave it off 
gradfadSy*. A blister, round the throat is often of great ser¬ 
vice in a sore throat; and When the inside of the throat is 
swollen, and^ perhaps ulcerated, so that no food can be swal¬ 
lowed, anti even liquids are returned through the nose, there 
is nothing better than frequently to drlw in steam, by holding 
the mCUlh over a jug at cqffee pot, filled with f hot vinegar, 

, or vinegar and water. • ^ 

3/1, But none of^hesC remedies are to be depended On 
without proper attention to the state of the bowels. They 
thould .be kept constantly ope£i by means of 0 sornfe simple 
medicuK, as recommended par. <366*. It will also be neces¬ 
sary that the person who has as bad a s»ole throat as is here 
* supposed should keep constantly in bedfand drink frequently 
“^•barley watey*, in which nitre has been dissolved: (see. list at 
thh dud of the section:) But most persons who can have aecesp 
to proper^advice will be inclined to rpsort to it before the 
complaint t has proceeded, so far; and these hints are given 
cKieny for the direction of pdrs'ons in country villages, who 
r&dly c^^ot,obtain proper advice. 

*•372. If a person is suffering with 4 head-ache and sickness,^ 
Which appyar te^procced? from the stomach being overload¬ 
ed with rood which it* canupt digest,* relief must be sought by* 
unloading it. 1 ^kuld eay,^ take an ejpetic, but most likely, 
you have not one at hand; it is’not a good way to keep small 
quantities oV medicine in the house, they lose their virtue* and 
often become hurtful. fi If you have to go ou| for m emetic, 
the person of whofo Voji get i^will bp more able to direct you 
as to the propriety of taking it at all, and the kind and quan- 
he taken, tiian any directions that can be given you in 
a book* But $ you cannot get an emetic, or do notchoose to 
lake one, the purpose may be answered as Well by taking a 
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good quantity of camomileVea; "take half a pint qvery quarter 
of an hour,,till either Jour Vtomach is thoroughly relieved fay 
vomitin&igor the hoad-ache and feeing of sickness Sre reiQov- 
ed wifhcmt. A<? night a dose o/salts, or senn^, or rhubarb 
ani magnesia* shqjhld fcfb taken. • % ft 

373# r If a person is afflicted with a’vioient toaui in his bowels,^ 
attended with frequent sickness, obstinate costliness, and ten¬ 
derness of the flesl|, the best advice should be immediately - 
sought for, as he is probably sufferinojfrom *a dangerous ami* - ” 
rapid complaint,•inflammation of the bowels; But in case of 
any delayan obtaining med^cil^advice, relief maybe attempt- * 
ed bV Wing a larg^dose of castor oil, "and applying^ warm 
poulticelarge enough to cover the whple of die bowels. 

374. In cash of a violently disordered staSe of the bowels* . 
very different treatment is required, according to«di@fer«Ht 
circumstances and symptomssometimes it is ‘necessary- Ug 
promote, and at other times t6 check the displwge; there¬ 
fore it will generally be best, if possible, to obtain regular 
medical advice. If this cannot be done, and the sickjperson, 
or those around him, must follqw ffteir own best judgment, 
the following remarks may be* some guide. It should be * 
noticed whether the frequent motfons relieve th§ person, or 
whether he appears to be exhausted by them, his hands and 
his feet ( $old, .find his countenhn&e shrunk. In the flxwt cast^ 
the discharge is most likely mn effort of nature, to relieve it* 
self of what is injurious, and t ought not to be checked, but 
ratlier assisted by means of warm broth oil gruel: a s mall *, 
quantity of rhubarb may be taken with advantage; it n iSy* 
qp taken two or three times a day in a little peppermint* wa¬ 
ter But if the patient^ strength* appears to be greatly»ex- 
hausted, something must be done to support hi# strength agd 
moderate the discharge. Us no mediqjne jbetjter^han 

Dalby’s carminative—a bottle lAay be taken at doses; 
jtnd she food should be lice gruel with a little wine and spise, 
or beef tea thickened? witlj rice. 4 y t 

1 375. In a sudden and alarming bowel attack, called Cholera 
Morbus, the followin&coursc has.boen pu&^ea with great suc¬ 
cess. The person is generally in violent pain in # the bowels 
attended with purging; 'languid, faint, and sickout unable to 
vomit; sometimes pain in the limbs and cramp, and the coun¬ 
tenance is contracted. ^Immediately ♦ giv'i an ^emCtior-one 
grain of emetic tartar dissolved in warm water; work it off with 
camomile tea: as soon as the stomach will b&ar it, give 
of the following mixture, and repeat it every two hours till re¬ 
lief is obtainedf—^incture of rhubarb two ounces; laudanum 
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one drachm j peppermint waier si^ ounces; onesixffipaitfor 
a dose. Whentfeissty, take sodadr$tigbt$ (par.506,}orlL@imtea. 
If the bowfels become confmed, take a small dose of^cj&tor oil, 
or Senna-tea, r or brimstone and treacle; if too mucHrc^axed, 
take a dose of the above mixture, or bfffMby'6 carminative. 
,—376. To prevent infection in small pox, fevers, $y. Be 
very careful t<$ keep thfs roomliry and perfectly clean. When 
• attend ingon the §ick person, put a tcu-spoonim of salad oil 
*"*ny our mouth, and tprjpkle the room with Labarraque’s chlo¬ 
ride of soda dr of lime. These variable preparations are cold, 
\£ith full directionslfor use, by Bcaufoy, Druggist, Stz»nd, Lon¬ 
don ; ajid by most respectable'druggists apd mcdicincjwsaders. 

377. For a troublesome tickling cough occasioned by cold, the 
first means resorted to should be such as promote perspiration; 
treadte posset, orange„or vinegar whey, or tea of elder flowers, 

•marsh-mallow, or bran tea, or*-barley*water, with gum arabic, 
and honey, or figs. But should the cough continue, especially 
iiV.t be attended with hoarseness, tightness of the chest, pain in 
the side, or difficulty of breathing, m&lical advice should he 
SoughFVrithout delay, leSt it terminate in consumption, orin- 
« flarpmation of the lungs.—A* blister should be applied ,to the 
chest or side, or a Burgundy pitch plaster constantly worn, ei¬ 
ther between the shoulders or on the chest, to be renewed as 
becames flabby and*wrinkl£da A hare or rabbit skin properly 
prepared is sometimes very beneficial, or flannel next the skin, 
also worsted stockings. If ever these thiqgfc are left off, it must 
*“ be in very'war ija settled weather, and when all tenderness has 
“"“bsiased. When the use of flannel is adopted, it is necessary to 
pky proper atteutidnto cleanliness. Some people have a strange 
notion thpt flannel next the skin cannot be worn too long with¬ 
out washing; indeed I h^ve heard persons speak of wearing it 
till it dropped off p but thb phut is as unwholesome at it is fil¬ 
thy*; flannel ghould never bofwora longer than a fortnight with¬ 
out changing; great attention of course must be paid ,/:o its 
'"being wc|l airo^ It is‘generally recommended to those who 
wear flSfinel next the skin, not' to sleep in it; in this case it 
should be hun£ evtsry night in a room where there has been a 
fire through the day. 

378. Butter milk is often serviceable to consumptive per¬ 
sons, but it'should be drank constantly, and“pers§vered m a 
longtime. ‘ i *■ * 

379. Persons who are liable to head-ache should keep the 
very thin by frequent cutting, or even shaving; the bead 

should be l^pt cool, often washed, and all tight bandages 
avoided. A shower bath is often found beneficial; this may be 
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contrived by standingpin ltub,*and having a colander fixed at 
three Iqnr feet abigye k\through which a ibucket' or two of 
water \to be poured quickly. • • \ * ’ V'*> 

38®. VThoae ^vho suffer from cold feet will, find great ad¬ 
vantage in tf earilig •sdcks made of oiled sijkVthe same as is 
used for making umbrellas)but *as *the jwo last mention®*! * 
complaints belong rather to ihe sedentary ti^n the acting, it 
may be hoped thatjgcottagers are pretty frae^fromtWm: thesi* 
pages may however fall into the heedg of thpse' Whose enf-”^ 
ployments conffhe them t# the desk, shop-board, or the 
work table, and for their fcetidH: these hints arc inserted. * “ 

3$f®iJFor tooth-j^he, ear-ache, or face-ache, a flannel bag 
may be filled wjtb^amomile flowers,,<>r feverfew, Wrung out of 
boiling water, (sprinkled with spirits *of hartshorn, or $al vo- * 
latile, if you have any; if not,ft will d.o without,) aiid applied 
very warm over the ear, or cheek, as the pain Aay be: or $fr 
the tooth-ache, or h^ad-ache w°henconfined to the *cmple,relief 
may sometimes be fbijrfd by shaving thin the outer rindTjf a 
lemon, and sticking a piece as large as a half crown, on the 
cheek; below the oar for tooth, achS, or for head-acne on the 
temple. The tooth-ache is sometime£\relieved by the vtc'am' 
of henbane seeds, but let it be’rejnembered that they are 
poisonous, and care taken accordingly. * Tooth-ache often 
proceeds from disorder of ttie stomach, and is cure^ by (he 
lisc of a brisk purgative. 6 A little spirits of wine, hr§hly cam¬ 
phorated, held in the mouth,,will often relieve tqpth-achc. 

382. Itheumatisnf’is of two kinds, very different from 
otbeP, and requiring very different treatment: owe is attended 
jvith a great degree of fever; the other^ to which old people 
are most liable, is of*a fiery cold hature, -and roller resembles 
the palsy :*those who have been afflictedwith thedatter kind, 
having perhaps found relief from* hot applications, end-*hear¬ 
ing of some neighbour^ in the Height of youth, strength, and 

ofulifcss, seized with rheumatism, and^sufferin^ violent agomas, 
strongly recommend to himrfhe use of,the gdme pi-./erfid ap¬ 
plication which had done them so much g;ood, and which is ‘ a 
certain cure for the* rheumatism;’ but Jus is a very great 
mistake, and sometimes a very dangerous one< almost the 
only points in which the treatment of these two kinds of rheu¬ 
matism aforee, are those of avoiding bleak and damp air, and 
keeping the bowels oped. i; ' ' j 

383. A person who is seized with acute rheumatism . 
rheumatism attended with fever) should by all meads seek 
proper medical advice, , It may arise from an inward disorder 
which requires giseat skill and minute attention to ascertain. 
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It may be of the same nature as aa inflammatory fever, and 
require bleeding and other lowerip# treatment. In either case, 
strong outifard applications cannot do any r good, andjtaay do 
serious injury; and where a'mistake is so easily made, the 
only security against it is, in the advitee of, one, whose pjo- 
^fessional skill and experience qualify, him to judge, not only 
between things? that are ( , opposite to each other, but between 
■Ahflse in Which theje are many f points' of .close resemblance, 
-'but at the same time sqpjje o^essential difference. 

384. If, however,'distance or pqvcrty should render ifc im¬ 
possible to obtain medical advice, or even if some time must 
needs elapse before it‘ can be obtained, it will at all eyaifts be 
prudent to abstain from^neat, beer, and every thing of a heat¬ 
ing nature, and fo open the bowels with'the electuary men¬ 
tioned par. 366, or joirie other cooling medicine. Some 
^plief may probably be afforded by the application of cole- 
wort (or young,cabbage) leaved, applied night and morning, * 
in£he same manner as is directed fon dressing a blister. The 
warm bath also is likely to be beneficufi, but great care must 
he taken to avoid chilling afterwards. A plaster, called “ The 
„ poor man’s plaster,” is ofterv-very useful in rheumatic com¬ 
plaints. It is sold atSterrj and Sons, oilmen, in the Borough, 
at three halfpence a sHiet, which is enough to make several 
jtlasten?. It does not. require, warming, but is merely to be 
placed cn the part affected, and pressed down a moment or 
two with a warm hand. This is a perfectly safe application, 

“ and generally affords relief. It is useful* also for pains in the 
or chest, or oppression of breathing. The following 
r6cipe has beer, found useful for rheumatism:—Ethereal spirits 
of tv.rpentjne, volatile tincture of guaiacum, Elixir Prcprieta- 
tis in equal parts. Take a tea-spoonful in a glass of water 
going to bed. . . j • * 

’ 355. For the chronic or cold rheumatism in elderly people, 
flannel is one of the best remedies, or rather preventivea^ for 
too often, J. feae, rheumatism is brought on by the want of pro¬ 
per warimh in clothing and bedding. I am glad when 1 hear 
of wealthy people dispensing their Christmas bounties in flannel 
and blankets; that is doing real good; and whether as a gift 
or a purchase, depend upon it,‘three jst four shillings laid out 
in this way is more beneficial than ten times the sum spent 
upon,.spirits or rrure feasting, It may be useful to, rub the 
limb most afiected with soap liniment, or camphor liniment, 
oaueven with the bare hand. Stone bottles filled with hot 
water, or bripks which have been boiled^, will be found very 
comfortable for keeping the feet warm. Mustard whey is a 
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very proper drink; the person should freely use mustard, 
horse Tfedish, and other hoV pungent plants’; * table-spoonful 
of whit\ mustard &ed may be taken*in a gla?s of warjn water 
or al? two or^tlfree times a day. • 

€86. Persons vfiio* are liable to jjcorbutic .humours should 
avoid salt meat,’fat and luscious things,’and^pijituous liquors ; s 
they should cat all kinds of vegetables, especyilly greens ,ajid 
salads, lettuce, efdi^e, dandelion, sorrel* wafcfi'cress, and 
others; they ahould as much a^pos^W^ive imon*milk, usin jf~ 
whey or buttermilk as thehr ordinary drink; cider also is very 
beneficial, and sweet wort^vflhjch may be prepared in the fol- * 
lowinjhpanner. Pat a handful of malt in a large tea jpot, add 
to*it as much watpr that has boiled, but' is now"somewhat 
cooled, as will thoroughly moisten itlet i? stand on tty» hob . 
(but not too near the fire) for'au hour- or more, tlTfen fill up 
the tea-pot with boiling water; and when it hag become cp-a 
enough, pour it off ^na drink u it. * 

387. The Itch. —Cjeknliness generally keeps off such filthy 
disorders, and when they do appear, cleanliness is absolutely 
essential to^heir cure. Sometimes,*'however, such a*misfor¬ 
tune may accidentally occur to the cleanliest people, and a 
great mortification it must be to' tlpm; however, it is not 
likely to last as long with them, or Tie as difficult to cure, as 
where is nourished and fell by filthiness. Person^ shouM 
*be on their guard ^gainst 'taking quack medicines,‘^hich are 
in general either useless or pernicious. 0 The old-fashioned 
medicine, sulphur &Yid treacle, is perhaps one of the b eat; _ 
and persons thus affected should wash thqmselvep every nr&ft 

♦going to bed with warm milk, in which the roots of white 
nellel>ore have been*bdiled. The roots^nay be got either at 
the druggist’s, or at the physic herb-shops in Covent-garden 
market; they are better used fresh 1 *, and should be cut in pieces. 

388. Of fainting away. —This is often occasioned, espe- 
. cially in delicate persons, by fear, grief, or other strong^af- 

fections of the mind; by loss of blood, over-fatigue,.breathing 
a close, confined air, and other causes. When such a cir¬ 
cumstance occurs, it4s wrong to crowd romd the person, and 
tease him with irritating applications, such as hqrnt feathers, 
hartshorn, &c The first tiling to- be done, Is €> let in a 
stream Of fresh air, or remove the person to wheTe it can be 
enjoyed; let him be placed ii. a lying pasture with th? head 
a little raised; let all tight strings ana bandages be loosened; 
not more th§n one*or two persons should stand near •-c.'ftlw 
drops of cold ^water may be sprinkled in the face, and vine¬ 
gar applied to the temple and nostrils. When the person 
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begins to reyivc, he should, as soon fcs possible, swallow a 
little cold water,-with a few drop® of Spirits of hartsltorn, or 
sal volatile*or efcen cold* Wkte.r alone. * r 

380. Faintness is sometimes accompanied* with hysferics, 
or a convulsive I^ind of crying and laughing; this should<6e 
,treated ranch in the same way, excepting, that arf'it is often 
ocjj^sioned^ or ^ggravate/l by wind on the stomach, relief may 
'be, obtained! by supporting the pprsofl affew moments in a 
"Standing posture, by Vbiro means’ the wind is dispersed; it 
may be useful also gently to rub the stomach with the jjalm 
of the hand. * , 

i | <6 v 

390. A common fainting or hysteric fit is generallf^retty 
well understood; but should you see a pp;son apparently in 
full health, in an instant deprived of s^nse and motion, aud 
lying insensible to all ordinary attempts to arouse him, let 
ty^dical hclp'be immediately called for. In the mean time , 
lot the perspn Up placed in a sitting posture. See that neither 
theoneck-cloth, or any other string of {mudage, obstructs the 
circulation. Bathe the temples and nostrils with vinegar, or 
wrap round the head cloths-wet with cold water fjnd vinegar, 
or ppur it gently frqju a sjioifge. Place the feet and less in 
warm water,, or lay oiijiom poultices of mustard—or noth 
these in succession. Tne poultices may be made of flour of 
uftistanjkalone, or mixed with'an equal quantity M' powdered 
linseed, 6i* common flour, and rafliutehed .with hot vinegar f 
spread the poultice*’about half,an inch ll»iek on rag, and lay 
on the soles of the feet. It, may be very*useful to administer 
"a^werful ipjqction—and should be done, if any delay otscurs 
in obtaining the assistance of a medical man. *Por this pur-. 
poBe’d.issoh'e an online of Epsqm saltern,a pint of strong soap 
suds made froth yellow sorp, or in the same quantity of thin 
gruel,, to, whjch t add two ounces’ of' olive oil or castor oil; let 

it be administered as warm aSfcwould be agreeable for drinking 
qukddy. The application of cold to the head and warmth to 
tne feet i^intended to restore a proper, circfilation of the blood, 
and the injection to relieve the bowels, which are generally 
overcharged. If t^fbse measures succeed, relief wifi be ob¬ 
tained. ( 

391. TWk f iles. —Persons afflicted with, or even liable to, 
this troublesome complaint, should be careful to keep their 
bowelr gently opemby means off an electuary of sulphur, cream 
of tartar, and magnesia, in equal parts, made up with treacle 
offeec.ey; and either of the following ointments jmay be used 
occasionally: Hog’s lard and sulphur; or. Two parts of gou- 
lard ointment and one part of powdered galjs. * 
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392. Yp6rsoMS (Apparently drained .—In tnanjf such cases 

life ifts oeen rAtored by prompt and persevering exertions; 
and oh what* a reward, to have been instrunfcntal in saving 
the life of a fellow creature ! $hotfId the distressful opportu-. 
nity occur, let your best exertions he prommly, judiciously* 
and perseveringly fendered. First, dismiss au foolish prejn» 
dices about its being unlawful *to # bocly into any otjtiei^ 
thail a public h8use, kc. % It is lawful t!o* save fife, and to use 
the best and readiest meang that purpose ; and should obr * 
belovtd queen happen to be riding by, 1 am sure sjje would 
give her hearty approbation to those # who were in any rational 
way endeavouring tf> rescue from death •one of .her liege 
subjects. ‘ • * 

393. If a person is seen to*fall into the watc*r, while soiftf 

are employed in gating out the body, let others be immedi¬ 
ately despatched in dtj’<frent directions for medical aid; not a 
moment is to be lost in such a case: if one doctor is not at 
home, another may, and all will, ready, imineeffhtely on 
heaping of the accident, to fly*to the £pot and render .their» 
best assistance. * m 

394. As soon as the body is takoirbut of the water, let the 

wet clpthcs be taken off, arM *the body thoroughly ^ried by 
‘rubbing with cloths, tttei* trapped in a warm btoliet, and 
carried to the neaaest house, keeping tilt' face upwards, and 
the shoulders a little raised. • * 

395. Having placed it on a bed or mattress made tlft).* * 
•roughly hot with a warming-pan, rub it diligently, but gently^ 

with warm cloths or.flajiuels, jtll over, but especially ovwr the 
belly, chest, and lipabs ; after a little time, thPwgrmth of the 
body should be still further promoted, by plgciqg it.in.fi mo¬ 
derately warm bath of water, brewer’s grains, #and, ashes,*or 
. anf other matter most‘readily obtained. Or if there bswiot 
a sufficient quantity of these thingl at hand to ipijn^rse the 
whole body, flannel bags filled jcitli them may be applied to 
the hands, feet, and. under the, armpits f^ar cloths made hot 
by a warming-pan, or heated bricks, or bottles fUled, or blad¬ 
ders half fillecb with htft wattfr; or blankets and’naflnels wrung 
out of hc/t water, may be wrapped roipid the body, and renew¬ 
ed as they become eolch • • * • • 

396. While these operations are going on, the pipe of a 
pair of bellows should be applie‘d to one* nostril, % «4her 
nostril and the mouth being closed; blow gently, till the 
breast be a liftle raised, then let the mouth be left free, aad 
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an easy pressure be made on thei? cBcst. This imitation of 
natural breathing.should be repeated until signs of life ap. 
pear, and then gradually* discontinued. If-bellows ar^ not at 
hand, blow, ip the same manner, with your Ifreath through a 
quill, a reed, f.'small pipe^ or a piece of 'Stiff pa$er curled .up 
like a funnel.—This is of all others the most'importont means, 
and ought to be most sedulously attended to. 

«■ d97. 'When breathing begins, touch thft inside of the nos¬ 
trils with a feather dippad in- spirits of hartshorn, or sharp 
mustard, or blow soihe pepper or spuff into them. 

l 398, If no medical gentleman has arrived to give direc¬ 
tions, it, will be right to administer ap injection ^without 
delay; it should be composed of a pint of warm water, mixed 
with a wipe-glassful of .any kind of spirits, or a table-spoon¬ 
ful of spurts of hartshorn, or essence of peppermint, or a large 
'tea-spoonful of flour of inustartl. If the apparatus for this 
purpose is not at hand, a substitute may be contrived with a 
tobacco pipe and a leather glove; or iwerity things that are at 
hand will be thought of and contrived, if any one be present 
with th€ir wits about them.., „ 

399. When the person recovers so far as to be able to swal¬ 

low, give him, by spoonfuls, a little warm wine, or spirits 
mixed with water. When life is completely restored, the suf¬ 
ferer should remain at rest in a .warm bed, taking warm and 
nourishing drinks, by which perspiration may be promoted' 
and strength sustained. a 1 

400. Though success may not seem to attend the efforts 
,! TISbd, they should nevertheless be persevered in tor four Jeours 

"de'iedst t and if they should prove successful, they must not J 
be too speedily suspended ;* several persons have been lost 
from being quitted too soon after recovery had commenced. 

401. All violent and rough usage is to be avoided, such as 
shaking the body, rolling it qyer a Cask, holding it up by the 
heels, also rubbing it with salt or spirits, or injecting the 
smoke-of tobacco.—The ttbove directions*are compiled from 
the publications of H'umane Societies, by which all these 
rough means are strictly forbidden. 

402. If apparent death is occasioned by hanging, the same 
treatment is to’ be observed as ifc apoplexy, (par. 390,) keep¬ 
ing the head raised, anc^. endeavouring to promote circulation 
through the neck, until some oijje arrives who can render more 
effectual aid by bleeding. 

4Q3 V For suffocation bymoxious vapours, especially those 
of burning charcoal, the same treatment is to be observed as 
ig.|fyjp t qfcge of fainting, par. 388. 
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404. If opium, laudtmW nightshade, or poisonous fungus 
mistal^en for mushrooms, ty; any other stupifying poison, have , 
been t^ken, or even spirituous liquors in sifch quantity, as to 
prodlice the like effects, (those* of sickness, g iddiness, stupor, 
aod drowsiness,) friw fhstantly a tahle-spoonfiAof flour of mus¬ 
tard in water, ana repeat it w#h left-ge* draughts of wArm water 
till vomiting takes place ; or give -large’ draughts of warm 
water, or milk ant^ writer mixed with oil fir melted butter «r 
lard. If the person becomes no inqggsible’as not* to be easily " 
roused, give the mustard in vinegar TSistead*of water, dash 
basons of cold water at thp Head, and rub and shake the b<5dy 
actively and constqptly. * * , 

•405. If the pqjson be of a metal^c kind, as assenic, anti¬ 
mony, mercury, or yhen any unknown substance or matter 
has been swallowed, and there have eijsued heat otthe*mouth 
and throat, violent pdin of fhe stomach, and‘vomiting, jjjf- 
mediately drink plentifully of warm water, ip which common 
soap is dissolved or scraped; from three or four ounces toJialf 
a pound may be taken. Whites of eggs, beaten up and mixed 
with water, may also be taken Myth ‘Advantage. This fs indeed 
reckoned one of the best remedies when that destructive* , 
poison, corrosive sublimate of mdVcury, has beep taken; per¬ 
haps the very best that can be resorted to in the absence of 
profesgfonal skill. *» * • » * 

• 406. "When oil of vitriol, spirits of salt, or aqua-Jbrtis have 

been spilt upon # Uie skin, immediately* wash the part with 
large quantities of Water, adding to it, as soon as they can be 
protmred, soap, potash, soda, or chalk. ***' 

. 407. Of Wounds .—All the good thqt*can be done By any 

outwArd application is tp keep.ths parts^soft and c\pan,«wnd to 
defend them from the air. Not oajy no good,Uh^a great <Jeal 
of mischief, is done by the application of hot bjlsapis, tinctures, 
and oils. Provided a woiffid doe® not bleed excessively, it heals 
m alKhe better for being Allowed to bleed freely. In case there¬ 
fore of a common tout, .the* best wgfy is to tie it^iy With dry 
lint or rag, or lay on a piece qf corftmon ^adhesive plaster. 
Not the black plaster, commonly called *§ourt plaster, which 
is moistened with the tongue to make it stick; ^jiis disagrees, 
and proves injurious to many persons; but the^adhesive plas¬ 
ter which surgeons use: it may be held to the fire a moment 
to make it stick: this should* always *bt£kep£ in thejiouse; 
two pennyworth will serve, a long time, It is not however 
proper to tie up a wound, or to apply plasfer to it, if«finy tlirt 
or other foreign substance is lodged m it. in that case the 
part should be carefully washed with a feather or sponge and 
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warm water. ( Then, if the blced/ng*ha$ ceased, draw the 
edges of the w6und closely toge^ier, #nd place ove*- some 
strips of.sticking'plaster; faev should be c tl different lengths, 
and placed slantwise across the cut, one over*the edge df an¬ 
other ; over this* place a fingerstall or tf binder of linen *or 
^•iband, as may be most'suitable to the situation of the wound. 
Th#, first dressing need not be removed for a day or two, 
^Jiiiless it becomes, displaced; nothing tno^T will be required 
than to keep the part cV«*n, and renew the plaster until quite 
howled. If the bleeding continues, it is of* no use to put 
plaster, as it will not stick ; in, that case lay the edges of the 
wound closely together, then put a piece ,of lint, or v«ty soft 
rag, very Smoothly folded so as to form..a small compass. 
This, .according to its situation, may be,bound on or secured 
with long‘Strips of plaster laid tightly across. The rag or lint 
Ik-y be wet with the tincture called red bottle, par. ot>5. 

408! But if the bleeding is excessive, especially if it appears 
to tfiart from one or two particular polrits, it may be right to 
apply to them a little dossil of lint, ami press it down with 
the finger till the blooding stops ; if it cannot thus be stopped, 
and the blood jumps, out by pulses, it becomes necessary to 
prevent it from passing into the part, until the open vessel is 
safely closed. This must be done in the following manner : 
Suppose - the cut is in the arift, lake a round piucusnion, or 
any thin$ of that form and degree oV hardness, place it on 
the middle part, cf'the inner side, of the’upper part of the 
^arm; over it tie a piece of strong tape,cleaving room to slip 
JTqlleraeath,,o£ the opposite side Irons the cushion, a piece of 
stick (a cedar pencil will do as well as any thing); by twist- ^ 
ing this round and round the tape may be tightened till the 
bleeding stop§, r A piece of- stiff leather or folded cloth should 
be, placed underneath, to pPeve'nt' the skin being injured by 
the tight twisting of the tapfc. InHhe same manner, if the 
wotaid is in the leg, this apparatus 'may be applied to 4he 
hollow part, on the inside?, 1 and about the middle of the thigh ; 
by which the bleeding’from any part of the limb below this 
application may be,'checked, until proper assistance can be 
obtained. 

409. It is very well worth while to make such a process 
familiar to your mind; and to observe, if you have an op- 
porturity, the maimer in which a surgeon secures an arm 
after bleeding'; it may make you expert in renderiug assist¬ 
ance <*>' a sudden ’’emergency. We are liable to many acci¬ 
dents, and many a life has beeu lost amidst the hurry and 
confusion which arise in the moment of misfortune, when the 
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mind is.not prepared*^ith aify principles on which to act. 

“ A man once reaping in ^ field cut his arm dreadfully with J 
jhis sickle, and divided an artery an artary is*a large pipe 
throtgh whiehHhe blood from'the heart runs* like Abater in a 
pipe brought frofti ».reservoir; yon have sonftetimes seen, in a 
city thus suppliefl, the-water springing suddenly up and de¬ 
luging the street; on inquiring int<j the fcaflfce, you were iiP* 
formed that a piyg find burst , and you ynd&rstobd at dlW, 
that unless the pipe was*repaired,*^ *lon*g as the reservoir 
wcmld supply it, tho water must eontuMe to ffow. Now just 
the same thing happens wken an artery is cut; and unless 
sonit^icans can be t devisecl to*repair if, the persou is jn danger 
ofi bleeding to death; this may h^ve taken place before a 
surgeon can arrive^ how important, then* that e^ery person 
who may witness such an accident should possess common* 
sense and knowledge Snouglfto dictate to them what oqgfct 
to be done! Thejupe in tht street is of so^d wood, lead, or 
iron; the only means of stopping the water there, is by plug¬ 
ging the pipe until ‘the carpenter or the plumber can arrjyo 
witii the necessary tools and ipatefials for stopping*it effect¬ 
ually. But the canal of the* blood is of a softer and mom „ 
yielding texture; it may be sectored l>y tying, in the* .same 
manner as you secure the meat of sausagos or mack puddings 
from fanning into one anolVcto Remember this, iii case*of 
accident, as above delcnibed: and do not be distressed for 
want of tape; aj&ms have strings; a ffinp-binder, or even a 
garter, will serve the purpose, or a strip nyiy bb torn off aiiy 
garment in such an emergency; and as to the stick, a ffitiar 
pencil will do, (as I have already said^)*or a‘stick of ‘sealing 
wax?,'*or a netting mesh, or a skewer, or a knife h&ncUe, or a 
key, or a hundred things that are at hancl, if tftifee,around have 
but the presence of mind fo thiiik of and use*thejn. ,Tq return 
to the story,—“the poof man hied profusely,,and the people 
atmut, him, both men afid women, were so stupified with fidght, 
that some ran one-way, some another, and soma stood stdek 
still. In short, he would soon Jiave bled to death, had not a 
brisk stout-hearted girl who came up slipfifd off her garter, and 
bound it tight above the wound, by which mcan| the bleeding 
wfts stopped until prefer hflp could be procured.” 

410. *But though there may haye been,no difficulty in 
stopping the bleeding, 4he part may*bec»me inflamert This 
is frequently occasioned by inattention to two very essential 
particulars, rest and position. A‘wounded! part should always 
be kept still, and in such a posture as will be^nost favourable * 
to the return *of blood from the wounded part. Thus if the 

„ I » 1 - 
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cut is in the hand or arm, it should^be placed in a sling, with 
the wrist rather higher than the eltvf w. \£his will tend -tathrow 
the blood back; 6ut if the hand is suffered'to hang doym; the 
blood will .rush to the wounded part, and buvst it opem It 
may not absolutely continue to bleed, but she edges of the 
wound will be prevented closing, and .redness round the part 
’"will show that inflammation has begun. The first thing, then, 
is fft keep the wounded part absolutely sti^, and in as easy a 


lotion composed of strong vinegar, or what the chemists call 
acetous acid, spirits of wme, and cold welter, one par£» each 
of the vinegar and spirit, and three or four parts of wates; 
keep rags constancy wejted with this over" the dressingor 
1 a thick plester of yeaqj; frequently renewed, or a bread and 
v^er poultice, over the plaster; but tile two latter are men¬ 
tioned only in case the lotion cannot be immediately obtained. 
If tfe,e person is also in a feverish state- of body, some opening 
medicine may be necessary, and all heating food must be ab¬ 
stained from. If the wound is in such a part as that a poul¬ 
tice cannot be conveniently applied, nor wet rag's kept con¬ 
stantly on, it may be frequently fomented with warm water, 
and dressed 1 twice & day with the leaves of the herb plan¬ 
tain, prepared in the $ame ulaviier as cole wort leaves for 
dressing blister; they are at once cooling, cleansing, and 
healing. *■* 

411. If, in'consequence of a wound, a gathering should take 
"“plaWw, and prove obstinate to heal, the difficulty generally 
£rides from the' state of the blood, and it will be best to ascer¬ 
tain fupm a jnedical gentleman the proper method of reify¬ 
ing it. If yoivhave not tfie means of doing this, you may 
without danger, ^nd most likely'with advantage, take the old- 
fashioned electuary of brimstone and treacle, and at the same 
timUi-an infusion (or tea) of gentian,'- or Columba root,«or 
camomile ftywers with clones; or, if you can afford it, a pre¬ 
paration of bark; and dress the wound twice a day with 
chewed bread and |u»tter, applied warm from the mouth. 

412. In case of a violent blow, keep rags well wetted with a 
mixture of vinegar and water, of with^the lotion mentioned 
paragraph 410, constantly^ applied to the part, wetting them 
again aff they beconfte dry • or a piece, of the thickest brown 
cartridge paper, dipped in spring water and bound on the 

keeping it often wetted afresh, will answer very well. 

shall give jn tb e list At the end of this chapter a recipe for 
bruise oil and ointment, which are very valuable to keep in a 
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family; if applied immediately* after a blow, they very soon 
abate the •swelling, rejpove^he tenderness* and* disperse the 
discoloured blood.* As some of th£ingredients arefexpensive, 
it canhsearcely lfe expected that' cottagers shopldtbe able to 
. procure thenf, unfeso Several should unite iif* the expense; 
but perhaps somfe good person id' the neighbourhood who 
can afford it may be induced to makp a qtfanfcty, for the use*"’’ 
not only of her ow^ family, but of her poqr neighbours. 

413. In case of a sprain,* let •the^pt* be* laid up, (or the 
arm*slung,) so that no weight bear updlf it, and apply cold a 
poultice of vinegar and oatmfal, to be renewed twice or thriCe * 
a day. • If the inflammation be*considerable, apply fiyj or six 
leeches. If they do not give speedy^and effectualtrelief, 44 a 
surgeon should be consulted, as some.havejbeen crjppled for 
life by stiff joints, which have resulted fjfom inflammatioif neg- * 
lectcd, or not efficiently treated. • 

“ Hut sometimes^ in spite erf the most judigior>s # treatment, 
some considerable stiffness of the joint will remain after a 
severe attack of inflammation. In such cases, after the 
flanimation has subsided, the greate&benefit will accrtie from 
the active persevering use of •friction and passive motion . . 
Friction should be employed by diligently rubbing the kand 
up and down (not across) on every side of the jbint affected 
twice ditty, fpr half an hour*Bifth tim§. By passive motion 
is meant, in strict propriety, such motions of the jcint* as are 
not performed by its own muscles, but by some other agent; 
as if, for example, I should examine a person.witli'h stiff knee, 
and with my hand move his leg backwards and forwards; tlfl&ae 
.motions performed by the power of my hand hmuld be*jw&- 
sive. '•Such kind of. motion should be perseveripglyjised, 
even if it should give considerable pain. MCPtion need not 
always be strictly passive. * If the knee*be infected, it .is *an 
excellent plan for the patient to sit on the*edge pf a table, afid 
jswing his leg backward^md forward half |n hour several times 
in the day. He might also* walk a little upon it., The sam*e 
mode of* treatment in principle jnay life applied*to the other 
joints as to the knee. Some cautions hoover should be ob¬ 
served. At first no violent nor rapid motions # must be atr 
tergpted- No weight must toe carried or borrfe by the joint 
affected, «s in Ihe case of the knee jqpt referred to; at first it 
should not be allowed to hear* even ileigHt of the.body,' 
but should be assisted by a t crutch. The motidns of the joint 
should be attempted at first with gentleness, and thei^gradu- 
ally and cautiously increased. If any symptoms of returning 
inflammation Appear, both friction and motion should be 
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omitted till those symptoms' have 1 amain disappeared, when 
friction end 'motion as before should qfc .resumed. * Lastly, I 
would earnestly recommend a long-continued perseverance 
(for six or.*piglj£ months if required) in this pftin of treatment, 
because at the-'end ol that period it mrfy be ferdwfced with we- . 
cess. This plan was omoUt frequently and' successfully em- 
'ployed by the^late Mr. GroBvenor of Oxford; it has been 
iiifhly corhuicndetj by Sir Astley Coopery it is practised at 
’the public-hospitals’; JJfeavei. seeh it very useful in private 
practice; and indeed the benefits*which hrfve resulted,«and 
irfay result from its adoption at’e. incalculable.” These re¬ 
marks vyere kindly given to tlie author a skilful medical 
gentleman, to whom slje is also indebted for several other 
valuable flints ill Ibis part of the book. 

41 %. Iiocase of a person’s clothes being set fire to, instead 
N^' throwing open the door anti rumflng into the road, (as is 
too often done J»y the sufferer hi the extreme of terror, or by 
thase around bun, who, instead of rendering aid, run out to 
^seck it.) it is of the first importance that the person should 
endeavour to command tuffipient presence of mind to throw 
himself on the ground, and rdll in a carpet, blanket, curtain, 
cloak, coat, or whatever other thick woollen article may be at 
hand. If any other persons are present, they should assist in 
doing this, and be particular^ «fcereful to keep/ill dftprs and 
windowSishut. The rttNBOn of this is obvious. When you 
want a fire to drawfyou apply the bellowa/or set open a door 
to give it ahraft of air: your object in die present ease is to 
xfhttther the flameSj which can in general be most effectually 
Hone'in the way pointed out. When persons in their fright 
run ««t of/ioors, they not only expose themselves to a Current 
of t air whiejb •fa’ns the flames, but also run away from those 
articles .whiph \vould be mdst likely to extinguish them. 

415. In any case of burn Or scald which is not so bad as to 
require medical assjfltauee, apply a rdg dipped in cold w*rtei\ 
a‘nd kfeep jt constantly Vet witli a sponge; or immerse the 
part in cold-water till* the gain is relieved, then take it out ‘ 
again, and as so on <15 the pain returns plunge it again into the 
water as before. It is better not to continue the immersion 
so long as to .produce numbnesS, but only so a.s to relieve the 
pain and reduce the inflammation. If it is thought*necessary 
to pesseveru p the'use*»f some surgical application, Goulard’s 
lotion will be the most suitable. „ 

When the finger or any‘other part has been slightly burnt, 
it is an excellent practice to keep the part almost constantly 
wet for a few hours with spirit of sulphuric ‘ether. This is 
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by far the most effectual application for checking the inflam¬ 
mation .which would •otherwise follow, and ,thfe immediate 
relief it affords is truly delightful. • • • 

41ft For any*kind of sting or'venomous bite^ Apply flour, 
-ar/ornmnn I'utumber, honey, or yeast, a, tliick plaster 
frequently renewed. K the bite bd of a daftgerous kind, as 
that of an adder, give immediately a tea-spoonful of spirits of*" 
hartshorn in a wina glass of cold watet, and forty drops nuTPu. 
every fifteen minutes, till tfte violejjt^symptfims abate, or till 
medical advice "is procured; for a cnflfl the dose must be 
lessened according to its age! • 

417.,.For boils, cuts , gatherings. §V .—The following is a 
ve*y useful family plaster; it may be applied as .soon as a 
gathering is percemjd, and renewed oyce o£ twice a day until 
it is healed. Take one pint of sweet oil, and half^Hmftd of * 
red load; boil them in ft kettle over a slow fire until they are* 
well blended, and assume a dark colour; then shake in three 
ounces of resin finely jxowderod; boil again flntilVell incor¬ 
porated ; then take the mixture off the fire, and stir in two^ 
drachms of gum elemi, and pour it isito jars for use. * 

4f8. To leash lime or dirt*out of the eyes. —The eye # 
should be immediately syringed with itarm water, so to 
wash out cvery r particle of lime or mortar, # even from under¬ 
neath the ujvper eyelid, whig!* may be done by seating t%> 
'point oT the syringe (or quuirt) under*the outer cdj^"*of‘ the 
upper lid; the eyf^hould be kept constantly open, and on no 
account covered with a bandftge ; but a green shades, like the 
front of a bonnet, may be worn, and the eye frequently 
fomented with water for several ^lays by mean!? of a 'large 
sponge. If the inflammation shoqjd not Subside after washing 
the eye, it will be proper to af ply Jive ftr six4aecfi.es as near 
the eye as possible; the ysrson" shoul^ also take a little 
cooling physic. # . * ’ * • 

• • * • 

• HINTS TO LYING-IN WOMEN. «► 

I * • . • 

419. Be attentive to the state of your bowels, .bfth before 
and alter confinement; those wllo take proper exercise, and 
eat freely of vegetables, are lerist likely ft> suffer inconveni¬ 
ence in this respect ; and ifrfhe bowels can be»lfept properly 
open without fnedicine, it is all the better. If medicine is 
necessary, there is nothing more safi* er proper than castOw 
oil. I know poor people object to it on acctiunt of fts ex¬ 
pense ; when this is the caSe, the electuarysso often mention¬ 
ed (sulphur? cream of tartar, magnesia, and treajSe) will 
answer very well; or powdered senna mixedfw’ith the pulp 
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of a roasted apple; or the leaves a of genna stewed .with figs, 
raisins, or r>fun£§. A person whq'is oijp the whole doing well, 
but has han no (motion, by the second night after her confine¬ 
ment, should by all means take something far that pt*rpose. 
The best caste/ oil then i$ by far the best n/edicine : a desftfrjt, 
or a table-spooni u) may be taken, according-to her strength; 

- after this, if she omits any day having a motion, she should 
j£peat the.^lose. ^ „ 

420. Avoid aS nrnc^ffl possible all noise, bustle, and con¬ 
fusion; too often, oTfsuch occasions, a crowd of women as¬ 
semble under pretence of giving assistance, but in reality from 
idle curiosity or mean selfishness, who eat, drink, anft chatter 
for their own amusement, while the poor woman is neglected 
and distracted wi,fh thejr impertinent noise, or injured by their 
impropeiU/lvice. If ^one, or at most two, kind and prudent 
•‘t^eighbours come in, to wait upon your medical assistant, and 
to dress your little one when it arrives, that is quite as many 
as f,an be Aecdtul or serviceable, or as ought to ba admitted. 

there were no other reason against having more people 
about, it is an expensive ♦time at best;—and why should four 
. or five useless people be fed ? >» 

451. Endeavour as much as possible to dismiss useless 
anxiety. Yhu cannot get up, and do your work, and clean your 
house, ?nd see to youj- child iok as usual; you.r anxiety will 
do themj, no good, and may veiy seriously injure yourselft * 
may indeed prove the means of keeping you back much 
longer frondr returning to your usual duties. If you have a 
kkd and tender husband, he will as much as possible release 
you of your anxieties, and«meet your wishes; aud some kind, 
neighbour,, for whom you have donc^ o\ are willing to do, a 
like service, s. Ill give an.,eye to your children. You must 
endeavour to cpmp$se you* mrtid, casting all your care upon 
Gfod, whose tender mercies ere over all his works; commune 
with your own heart upon your beu, and be still. If-you 
attend* to this advice, it may prove truly beneficial to you in 
more tefises than one.‘ 

422. Do not have your chamber kept too hot, or your bed 
overloaded with clothes. This would both produce fever, 
and render you more liable to take cold, instead of prevent¬ 
ing it. If your room close, let the door be now^and then 
* “opened for a few miiiutes to change the air; or let the bed 
curtains be undrawn, except so far as is necessary to exclude 
the light; at the same time be careful to avoid sudden 
chills or drafts of air; avoid also touclung or using any 
linep. that has not been thoroughly well aired; and let the 
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most scrupulous attention*be paid to cleanliness in every 
respect.* • • I* * * 

423. Abstain frdm all imjprope? fttdulgeifbe. *When.onc 
ignorlht neighbour recommends a bason of goad strong-beer 
•ottidle to conffort ^ott ;* and another a bit ofpfeat and a drop 
of beer to nourish you; and another a glassof spirits and^ 
water to keep you from taking cold tly first tijie you get ogt 
of bed or so; be a^urfid they are all in anjipintentlonal corp- 
spiracy (if I may Be allowed them^lssion)^ against your 
life. • In a lying-in room, which a doctor has just left, after 
giving strict injunctions agpifts # t these improper indulgences, 
did you ever hear ^m expression like* the following: ‘ Ah 
well, he ifiay say j^hat he has a rnijjd to it, and i will do 
what I have a min^ to it ?’ I have^ anil havc^secg the ( 
worst consequences follow such a determination. *41 ow only 
think a moment, what should*induce your medical attend-* 
ant to lay down sucji a course'of diet tor you,-if Jie did not 
really think and know.fhat it was for your good ? It is«no 
difference to him what you eat and drink; he will not hayp** 
to pay for it, or to suffer for it; ,buf*hc is anxious, fbr your 
comfort and*that of your family as well js for his own ergdit, 
to get you well and strong as sooh as possible, |nd he gives 
you such directions as he thinks will conduce to that end. 
Bcside^considcr the treatmdtet?recomuiended to yoiys juft 
the same as that foJlowSd *fty the highest ladies in the land ; 
those who have evesy delicacy at command, ftid to whom ex¬ 
pense is no object, talle nothing for several days stronger than 
plain*gruel, tea, milk, bread and butter, or biscuits; depftid 
jupon it they have the best advice, and follojv the bbst system that 
is knotai. People injhumble l^e would proud if jheywould 

catch the pattern of a baby’s pap from such or couJd 

in any way imitate their fimAy*and grandeur ^htye is a # wav, * 
then, in which their fashion maybe imitated to. ijie best ad¬ 
vantage, and at the lefst expense. Think again ; we some¬ 
times hear of the ddath of women in*childbed ; hapjpty these 
cases are very rare, in comparison of'the numbers who do 
well; but of those who die, very.few indeed die in immediate 
consequence of their delivery; a large proportion do well for 
a fqw days, but fall off *in consequence of somq mismanage¬ 
ment or improper indulgence, and then perhaps the blaiue^ 
is laid upon the doctor.* How often «fid tsruelljr do we hear 

it said, ‘Mrs. —— is dead, whom Mr.-attended.’ His 

professional character is unjustly'injured, *and he perhaps, 
from delicacy to the feelings of her afflicted family, forbears 
to say what he Knows to be true, that her death was occasioned 
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by counteracting his directions and' endeavours. * Surely 
your life is tod valuable and important to your family to be 
hazarded for want of a little self-denial; *and I assure you I 
should think -my labour in writing this little book wml re¬ 
paid, if a it shouljd prove 'the means of “saving* to her fansBrp 
_ some valuable ^vife and mother, by inducing' her to adopt a 
sg$3 and rational courre in her confinement. On the third 
tiay the m’Kk usually begins to fipw, and j‘s settled in its re¬ 
gular order by the sixth; until this important period 

is satisfactorily past, there is always danger ot fever; if Tood 
of a heating kind bq allowed, especially any stimulating li¬ 
quors, euch as beer, wine, or spirits, the milk, instead of 
flowing easily, will be obstructed, hardney e of the breast rfiay 
be occasioned, af.d even fever in the^rain. Who, for the 
, 4 sake of a'liioment’s indulgence of the palate, would hazard all 
this danger and suffering i I wish I could gain my point, and 
prevail on you ^,0 be content with the most simple food, such 
as 'I have above stated, until the milk flows freely, and the 
‘“ijiild sucks as freely; th^n I shall be happy to see you enjoy 
a little liroth, or a light pudding; in a day or twp more, a bit 
of plain roast or bailed meat, and after about the tertih or 
twelfth day,,but not sooner, a little home-brewed beer, if you 
are in the habit of taking it—Jmt if you do nT>t habitually take 
fleer, dp not suffer yourself to'be persuaded that it u* ncces- a 
sary, eitfier to recruit your own strength, or^to impart nourish¬ 
ment to ypur child. These are great mistakes—bul were 
formerly so prevalent, that 1 have knofto young mothers, to 
Vfjioqi it was f .absolutely nauseous, compelled to swall oik half 
a pint" of porter three or* four times a day. The strongest 
nun&d and the healthiest children are nourished without the 
use of any fermented liquors. v This mode is recommended in 
* ojfdirary cages', whftre there is any unusual weakness, and a 
more nourishing diet is required, the medical attendant will 
pf bourse direct accordingly. c , 

4i41 Po not presume £00 much upon ytfur strength, or tax it t 
too far. I have heard some women boast of being down-stairs 
in a day or two, am! some are even mad enough to stand at the 
wash tub f T , Jiave known women eat a large bason of strong 
broth immediately after their ‘confirfement; I have known 
.^tbemeven to sup qffalink of hog puddings, and drink beer 
the next night, and say they vrere not a bit the worse for it: 
that may be, but there is a true saying, ‘ The pitcher may go 
often 1 3 the well* and be broken at last.’ All this is very im¬ 
prudent and very wrong; a woman ought to j be thankful for 
her safe 'delivery, and willing to take every proper care for 
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her complete recovery* If her* husband is wha^ he ought to 
be, he mil not, I am sure, inquire, or, rf he can prevent it, al¬ 
low such improper* exertions; it is ho saviftg at* all to.put 
forwaftl exertions beyond Her strength; and if they are so 
«ueiy poor, thlt they tahnot afford tp pay airjj cfne for attend-* 
ing a few days tocher family dutieS, and do kind neighbour,^ 
rich or poor, is willing to do it for the^pleasure^jf doing goojj, 
much as I would v^«h *to promote a spirit .of independence 
among the labouring classes, I shorikl ^^r it w^ feally their 
duty* in such a Sase to accent the assistance of the parish 
rather than expose the mptngr’s life and health to danger. 
The more a woman is kept in a lying posture for the first nine 
or *ten days, the letter; and I will, answer for her being 
stronger and more <ible to discharge»her duty to her fiynily 4 
at the month’s end, or even at the fortnight's endf by atten¬ 
tion to this rule, than sllc would be in six weekff, if she xvm- 0 
tonly exerted her s^ength during the first d^ys qf. her con¬ 
finement. , • • 

425, I have already given some hints on the managemei^* ^ 
of the breasts, (see par. 340,) so jihaff only add a few observa- 
tions*here. *Keop a warm cloth* or flanngl constantly ovej the ■ 
bosom from the period of delivery ,* let the infapt be put to 
the breast early-*-as soon as possible after*its birth, within a 
r few hmprs at latest. If you sftould find any little harness (ft* 
fump under the ami, keep* the breast gently shakrfh about 
rather than rubbed* or you piay apply cdlewort or plantain 
leaves, or a little sa&d oil, just under the arid, and where 
you feel the fulness; or great relief may bn obfained a 
fomentation of poppy heads and cftnomi]e flowers; but* as 1 
observed before, great cure is requisite t(^guard against tusking 
cold. If your nipples are sorp, or chapped,*ne. careful Jo 
wipe them dry with a soft *cloth*after the childJhasjsupke^, 
and then scatter on them a little fjuin arabic, finely powdered 
$iid*siftcd through a mu*slin rag; or rather get a small limpet 
shell, (the children fcften have them*to play with—something 
the shape of a bason or funnel, cyaly very small,) put in this 
a little very stiff gum water, and.fix it on jkour nippleit will 
in a manner glaze the part, and defend as well a^hteal it. All 
oilsymd ointments do harm Ather than good fp the nipple; 
there are medicines which tend to heal the nipple, but which ^ 
would be injurious to the child** and it ‘is’neceysary to*wasli 
them off every time before the child sucks, and therefore we 
do not choose to mention them; if they mist be used, let it 
be by good advice. This is not the case with what has been 
here recommended; the gum is perfectly harmless, arid even 
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wholesome. „ Those who have been formerly liable to sore 
nipples, should; for several weeks before their confinement, 
apply to them cioths dipped in strong brine which has been 
boiled. o ' <s ‘ 

426. Do not ..after th<$ first few day's abstain from eating* 
r ..vegetables, under the idea that they will disorder the milk; 

t|jps is quite a ^alse notion; what is wholesome and proper for 
•you, is equally in preparing.milk fpr your child; very 
often, for want of ^^pceyer ‘mixture of vegetable food, the 
milk becomes heating, the nipple is made sore, and the child 
disordered. ,, u 

427. ,Jf, after all your care, you should be troubled with 
what is called a bad breast, that is, if there be inflammation, 
hardness,, and pain, which there is reason to believe cannot be 
removed w .«ithout suppuration, (or drawing to a head and 

K breaking,) my first advice is, that you immediately mention it 
to your doctor,} but if, as we have often,had to suppose, you 
livj in a village, and cannot get sight o f your doctor more than 
-xQnce or twice in a week,, and you must try something your¬ 
self, I will mention thrde different modes of treatment, each 
of Tt^hich has been ftyrnd successful. ■’ 

1, Cole^ort leaves, as above recommended, removing them 
as they become hot and dry. 

0 2. Tightly strapping the pan with adhesive,.-plaster, so as s 
to make''the shoulder bear the weight cff. the breast. This 
will often prevent ’the necessity of suppuration. The family 
plaster (par.’Ml?) has been used for this purpose with great 
sdbeess, as.ako in .dressing a breast that has broken. 

3. fomentations sometimes afford great relief, or a poultice 
of bx^ad r,nd water applied wajrm, o» equal parts of bread and 
lipsecd poyb^r, or a poultice of figs or onions. 

WJiou thg gathering has broken, and there is an open wound, 
it may be 4 r * sse d with tlie '-‘above-mentioned family plaster, 
applying under it a bit of soft lint. This has been suet-ess 
fully applied to very bacl breasts, and such as I hope yours , 
never will be, .occasioned,,by neglect. Unless it becomes 
very uneasy, it had better not be dressed oftener than once a 
day, aB itfif als the better for being undisturbed. 

428. If apy unpleasant syfnptoms should occur in -the 
^epurse of your copfinement, leading you to suspect that you 

' have.-taken cold, Ur a.e in any respect not going on quite 
well, take the earliest opportunity of informing the gentleman 
who attended you. But if he should happen to reside at a dis¬ 
tance,'or any«<deiay occur in sending for him, you cannot do 
better/ when seized with pain and shivering, than to drink 
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freely of yreak camomde tea, which will as soon as any thing 
throw yjm into a gentle perspiration, and c^sry'off pain ana - 
fever. I say nothing aboift fomentations, because there js 
great danger of *takiug colc^lnless they are particularly well 
jjyyiaged. Ifiyoujslmiild appear to.have taken cold, without 
any considerable idegrSe of fever,**and tbatfyou are chilly, 
shivering, and cold in the feet, you might perhaps venture to -1 * 
take a small dose ,of Godfrey’s cordial, not beg^ecting tiS 
camomile tea as Wfell. Btft I jepjjgt what 1 have all along 
said# get medicsrf advice if«you can. *** * 

429. When you get abou# agdin^ be on your guard both 
against-faking cold and faligiflng youAelf by over-exertion, 
especially lifting great weights; remember, * fair ancl softly 
goes Forand two'^eps surely taken |ire bgtter than ten and 

a stumble. —* * * 

• •* • 

OF THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

430. Means to M used for the recovery of slitl-born in¬ 
fants .—This accident fnay arise from various causes, and re;, 
quire some slight* difference of treatment, according*to dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, which ife would be improper here .to , 
point out. But in general, if. such an Occident occurs'and 
immediate access cannot be had to professional* skill, those 
on the spot will not err in obqpAdng the following direction* 

• First, The infant should Ij® immersed*in blood-wajpfVater, 
with its head plae^i uppermost, and a free current of air suf¬ 
fered to pass round ; sevetal people crowding* round im- 
pede»the air, and often render, all attempts useless. Second, 
The lungs arc to be filled with air,,fcy blowing tlirdugh % quill, 
*or any other ready contrivance,.applied to one nost^h the 
other nostril and the'mouth bding gareftflly shuhf al the same 
time the chest must be gently^ressed witji tht^ hafid. Thifd, 
This artificial action of the lungg is to be contin1ied*tiIl the 
motion of the heart may be perceived, and a beginning^at¬ 
tempt to breathe ; $hen the pressure*upon the chest should be 
discontinued#, and the blowing into the* nostril only Occasion¬ 
ally repeated. Fourth, But if theSe means shohld not succeed 
in restoring motion to the heart,'the infanf must betaken out 
of the watqj, placed before* the fire, carefully drubbed and 
wrS]pped jin watm flannel. Fifth, The temples* nostrils, and 
round the lips, may be gently touched witfo a feather, djpp^h*”*^ 
in ether, or spirits of hartshorn, or in the juice'bf an onion; 
a little spirits rubbed on the breast; and the buttocks and 
soles of the feet slapped with the palm of the hapd. Direction 
fifth must nofr be adopted, if the child appears pale and 
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discoloured; in such a case the use of every thing, irritating 
must he carefully, avoided. Thq, objects to be aimed at are 
twjo: One, to get the blood into a' new mode of circulation by 
means of .the heart ana lungS; d»ese are to be stimulated to 
action by meana of sudden changes. Tin* external air 
dashing spirits oh the breast strike a j£udde.i chill ;• the warm 
’water, or hot flannels and cloths, strike sudden heat. They also 
agSist the Second object* which is to keep up artificial warmth 
till natural warmth is exceed u For this purpose every part 
of the infant should Re incessantly nibbed widi a warm hand. 

* 431. Weak eyes. —These'are -often occasioned by exposure 
to drafts of air, or to a large lire, or strong light; all thepe must 
be carefully avoided. ]Lct the mother frequently milk into 
the eyes, or let tfcem Ue washed twice thrice a day with 
warm' wat~r>. 

t £32. lied yum. —TVfost children a few days after their birth 
throw-out a number of small distinct red spots rising a little 
above the skin. This is seldom attended with injury to the 
"jlild, and only requires the common precautions of avoiding 
cold, and keeping the b iwpjs in proper order. If the skin 
should become yellojv all ovef, and the child appear drowsy, 
and not inclined to suck, it will be necessary to seek medical 
advice for it. * 

* 433. f The thrush , o* sore tmath .—This disease ox.infants # 
is not nearly so common now as ftxrmerly, when both mothef * 
and infant were dosed with hot wines, apices, caudle, and 
other feverish and improper diet; it i/oldom occurs where 
bolu are prqpierly treated. If the child should disco vex un¬ 
easiness in sucking, pr th*. mother's nipple become sore, it 
will b*. proper to examine the jnouth, in> which, if it have the 
thrush, wilf, be seen small wlpte spots, resembling curdled 
milk;, they begin on the tongue,' and in the corners of the 
mouth, and inside of the cheeks, and spread over the palate 
and*throat, as far as can be seen; the child generally sutler?. 
from gtipps, and frequent stools of an unnatural appearance, d 
and which occasion great soreness of the partf While the 
spots are white, no attefhpt should be made to get them off. 

If the child .pan suck, no food whatever should be given it 
besides the breast; but a tea-spoonful of the following liquid 

3§py be often put into its mouth .* The white of a raw egg 
^Beat up with^a little fme loaf sugar powdered, and mixed 
with two or three table-spoonfuls of cold water. Or it has 
been found very successful to wash the mouth frequently 
' with liquor made in the following manner: T$ke a turnip or 
two, and bn equal weight of mutton, cut them up into small 
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pieces, and stew a loqg time ih a small quantity of water. 
This is both cleansing* healipg, and nourishing, 'and is parti¬ 
cularly useful whei* a child } is very n^eakly, cannot suck. 

It is also very useful.when y^fbwn person in illness has’, or 
j^gppposed to haAje, ih* thrush; ahput which*lhere was for¬ 
merly a superstitious ndtion that it tfas*a certain forerunner of 
death, which notion has often led to a neglect of proper"** 
means. As a proof how unfounded it is, the frrit^r of thet£ 
pages has twice hat? the thftishasin^e childhood, and is still 
alive* to tell it. *A child jvhp has the *lilriish ftiust be kept 
very clean, washed twice a diy with warm water, and fillers’ 
earth applied as direeted,*pai* 342‘ 343. In three or four 
days the spots turn yellow; the mouth may then be gently 
nibbed with a littld*borax, finely pow^ered k and mixed with 
about eight times its weight of honey, or fine sugjj' I? the * 
mouth should become much* crusted'that the child cannot ■-** 

suck, it should be fed with warm cow’s milk, not thickened; 
but to six spoonfuls of milk may be addeif hidf a one^of 
white wine, and the mother should have her breasts drawn for - 
a day or two. Half a drachm of m#nna may be giv^n, ditf- 
solvud in a Itttle wann water; of four grains of calcined mag- 
nesia, that is, about as much as wil> cove# a sixpence. 4 

434. Stuffing of the head , or snu ffles.—\ very troublesome 
complaint, which renders it (tyffteult loj a child to brgathe ut 

•suck. It has # bccn already observed, par. 341, thatycifUdren 
whose heads are djgiily washed, if property taken care of in 
other respects, are seldom liable to this complaint; when it 
oc.euss, a little salad oil, or fresh butter, should be rubbedoon 
the bridge of the nose at night, whtyh will fooseitfte filth*, and 
*admit its being thoroughly cleansed ift the morning^ 

435. Oppression of the chest and hodfseneset *-'.f here is an 

old-fashioned remedy for this ebmplaint, ^hicjjj haS never yfet 

been proved a bad one. It is a faster,.of coarse Ifrown paper, 

spread with deer’s suot^or old tallow, and dipped in rum* at 

the same time givigg occasionally a*tea-spoonful, or dessert* 

spoonful, according to the child’s ago, of syrup o£ violets, 

and oil of sweet almonds. I woiild add to twb ounces of this 

mixture one drachm of antimoliial wine*; but that I have 

resolved not to mention any drugs which may poeSibly do mis- 

chitf, or jmy but those that are in every hontfe, whether, I 

mention them or not. ^If these should|not 'afford speedy*'"* 

relief, it may be necessary to*apply a leech <fr two to t]be 

chest; but on this you will seek? better advice; however, 

prevention is better than cure ; if proper attention, were 

paid to the hints suggested, (par. 360,) .we should not, hear 
* 
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of half the infants suffering aftd dying pf inflammation of the 
lungs. « . * * • , > 

436. Sitknefii. —Infants are vt-ry apt tcf'throw up the milk, 
and when they do so without* tipping pale, & becoming un¬ 
easy, or the brfeath smelling sour %nd disordered, it is of«p$. 
bad consequence ;*• at the tame time it affords an opportunity 

” of observing *1jfiat they ought not to be allowed to suck too 
iSRich at aVime; end tfiat when jn prospect of weaning they 
begin to be fed, a ven^siBftll quantity of fSod should be given 
at a tijne, and that hot just before or after*sucking. Sick¬ 
ness at the stomach in young infants is sometimes occasioned 
by a disordered state 6f the milk, or by having taken f&od that 
remains undigested, purses should carefully avoid all violent 
passions ,and agitations of the mind, a^o long confinement 
of th*e milk* and such Jfbod as is unwholesome for themselves, 
“ajfcd, as they find by experience, renders the milk unwhole¬ 
some ; sucji, feyr instance, as vbal or pork underdone, pickled 
vegetables, or cold, sour, unripe fruity. *When an infant be¬ 
comes suddenly pale, with a blackness round the mouth, dul- 
ness of*the eyes, and tht flegh cold and flabby, if the mother 
feel| conscious that m any wfty her milk may bd disordered, 
even though the child shobld not attempt to retch, she may 
bo sure that it must do so before it can be relieved, and should 
ehdeavcmr to promote, it. Shirt-dimes this m^y he done by 
merely Setting the child upright^ or father stooping forward; ’ 
nibbing the stomach, and keeping it in gehtle motion ; but if 
in a few minute^, the child should not <6e relieved either by 
vdiniting or stool, it will be proper to give it a tea-spoonful 
of ipecacuanha wihq, andc*epeat it in ten minutes if the first; 
have^.ot operated. # If, after the second dose, the unfeamness 
should con^ifttic, and yet v t omiJ.mg not be produced, she should 
give,it the bresst. »If it w?il stick, most likely the whole con¬ 
tents of the stomach will be&speedily discharged, and the in¬ 
fant presently relieved. It is very likely, however, that it^ 
bowels will be afterwards disordered, arid require the same 
attention as will be diVectetJ in the next paragraph. 

437. The bowelf of infant^, being very tender, are often dis¬ 
ordered in different ways. Sometimes they suffer from vio¬ 
lent colic paihs. In this case the fee*are drawn up, the child 
screams excessively, arid discovers great pain bn being touch¬ 
ed, ever so t^nderfy, about the belly* This complaint is some¬ 
times occasioned by cold, or by suffering the clothes to remain 
on whiyi they befcome wet; sometimes by the quantity of un¬ 
suitable food* given to children, especially when the food is * 
much Sweetened. Sugar is very apt to turn sopr in the sto- 
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raacfi of an infant, and to product green-coloured, sour-smell¬ 
ing stools, especially it it haye been warmed.ia the food. Of 
course it is natural that thole children who live most wholly 
upon the breast of a Jjealthv|$f5 other, and are iqost cofist^'ntly 
jjmder the care of $n atte^ve and judicious mother, are least 
liable to these disto’essidja; pains. However, &hon the’disease 
occurs, if it be slight, give a dose of castor oil • and this alone - * ** 
will frequently give relief; if it should not k there yfno bettJF 
medicine than Ilalb^’s carnflnative^. • * 

43S. And no aw, having mentioned thi^Ihedicifte, let me say 
a word of the use and abuse^of it. I have no doubt but ft 
has don£ harm in the world; T am certain it has don^ good. 
Some nurses, whenever a child is restless and uneasy, fly at 
once to remedies o^this kind, by wfycli iyiproper^use they 
become in fact useless; the child cannot be quiat or Sleep * 
without them, and in time cannot sleep with-them. Ttys ^ 
does not do away the fact of Halhy’s being a cood and valu¬ 
able medicine. * The regulations under which 1 Wuald hav^ it 
used, are, First, Not without real occasion. Second, When. * 
that occasion exists, let it be givefe in a proper d<JSe, aria 
persevered iit till it has effected ft cure. Third, Then let it be 
entirely laid aside. By half doin^f things, people are always 
doing them ; and thus it often happens, that instead of having 
reeourse*to medicine in a ca^of emergency, the use of & 
grows into a habit. • .• «•*** 

439. Under a vfylent fit °f P a ^ n the kind described, I 
have often seen great*relief afforded by the yse df the warm 
bath.* Indeed it is so generally serviceable in case of vioHnl 
jiain, or sudden illness of almost an£ kind,\he cause of tfhich 
is not immediately kpown, that no house where # the§» are 
young children should at any fimejie without<h9t water. It 
has been the means of saving flinty a life jn infancy. , It may 
also be of service, in violent patys of the bowtys, to ruS tHfe 

S arUgently with a little Spirits, or liniment, in the*palm of«the 
and before a fire, s ' • * * * 

440. Some children suffef from coftiveness. Dflring in¬ 
fancy from two to four motions *a day ary proper; but if a 
child have regularly one proper* evacuation, and is thriving 
and hearty, it will not he needful to interfere; less than this 
ouglft notfo be Suffered without an attempt to procure it. Cast- 
tor oil is as good a modieiue as ayy for tbifi pirpose; or t^f lax? 1 
ative syrup mentioned in the list at the end of thil chapter; or 
a small piece of yellow soap may be introdftced in the same 
manner as the Apparatus for an injection; or a stifli parsley stalk, 
on the end of which has been rubbed a bit of butter of lard. 

* i i • ,j 
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441. Sometimes children Ore troubled with a looseness; if 
this (as is oftAn Jhe case) be occasioned by teethings 4 wiU be 
right to ginre the child^a-laxative medicine, as rhubarb and 
magnesia, or castor oi'.. If'itN^ppears ^ that the stomach as 
well as the bowels are -gut of oi*!(yy it »*ay be well first < t o j 
give an*emetic, ihrn a, dose of castor oil, ,find then Dalby s 
Carminative, according to the directions, until the disorder is 
Artite removed. The same course may be observed, omitting 
the emetic, when an infant losses clay-boloured stools of a 
most offensive smelly‘its bowels *il$o should be gently rubbed 
with spirits or soap liniment. When children are at all, or in 
anyway, disordered itf the bow els,there are three thipgs that 
require especial care, vig. First, To avoid cold. Second, DAet. 
Third, Cleanliness. The best food they cs»n take, if they must 
have any besides the breast, is cither arrowrpot, or a piece of 
top crust of broad, (quite free fiom crumb,) boiled a long time 
in water, with a small bit of cinnamon ; it should boil till it 
becomes a perfect jelly, and be sweetefied with ioaf sugar. 
tWhen a child who is griped suffers unusual pain in passing 
its stools, the following.,'“will be found beneficial. Dissolve 
one ounce of gum arahic in* a small quantity of water., and 
frequently give the child K little warm milk, mixed with as 
much of the gum as will make it taste rich and sticky j it may 
bn sweetened with a ljttlc loaf jtugar. 

442‘. ft/* Teething .—All childrsp suffer more or less during 
the period of teething. But their suffering^Are often increased, 
and even their lives endangered, by in^proper management; 
suoh as feeding theca upon strong, heating meat, or even highly 
sweetened To xl, and allowing them to drink beer, ifrine, or 
spirits,, Most children who have been thus treated, diw either 
while cutting their teeth, qj* under the attack of diseases which 
must be expected fqr all childHta, measles, hooping cough, Ac. 
Tne‘best general direction,, that can be given on behalf of 
teething children, is, that particular attention be paid to their 
general health; that they be properly managed in point oi 
air, exefeise, cleanliness, and food: that the bowels be kept 
regularly open, anj) that every thing of a heating or irritating 
nature be carefully avoided. 

443. As to particular symptoms. Jf a child is in violent 
pain and very feverish in consequence of teething, it will pro- 
‘%ably.be relieved putting it into warm bath. If he can 
be induced to take hold of any thing, a piece of wax candle, 
fresh licorice root, crust ^of bread, or a ring of ivory, bone, 
or India ruhhfr, should be put into his hand, with which be 
may mb the gums, and thus assist the tooth in forcing its way 
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through.. If the child will not do it himself, the mother 
should gently rub therms .with her finger .apd'a little honey 
or syrup of saffron* * • • * « • 

444 If the child be verwifteak, an| his bowels disordered, 
h£ ought to be f^A^wic^R day with beef teaT; taken out as 
much as possible /n th^Jpen air whfen.the jvdkthcr will admit; 
washed plentifully with cold 'water, and spdbged with cold* 
water and vinegar. • • * # * & 

445. A Burgundy pitch•pla^teLis sometimes serviceable,* 
worn between the shoulders lhe whole4hne of teething. 

446. It is often necessary* o ldnce the gums; this is but*a 
momeqjary operation, and*oftfti affords immediate relief. 

$47. If the child should not onl^ be very feverish, "but 
drowsy and heavy In his head, some opening medicine must 
be given ; and if, after its operation, and the use o£\he Warm * 
bath, relief is not obtained, a-feech or*two, according to the 31 
strength of the child, may be applied under the ear. It may 
be necessary to apply a*blister on the nape of the # neck; but 
if a child should suffcr*so much as to require these remedies, 
in all probability medical advice will've sought, and itas neett- 
lessjfor me *o give any furtherafirections. 

448. Of Convulsions .—When* an iiffant suddenly furns 
pale, his eyes and features distorted, his # limbs*agitated, or 
suddenly stretched out, his h^ids clenched, and he sqmetinwjfl 

»Jies in & lifeldW, insensible* state, at others violently ^Cream¬ 
ing ;—in such a distressing case, the first thing to be done is 
completely to strip jjic infant, and carefully examine every 
partjof his person, in order to ascertain whether the illaess 
may arise from any accidental cajise. Then *asf quickly as 
"possible put him into a.warm bath, as vfarm as the hand can 
easily bear; if he does not sodh recover? somarepants of harts¬ 
horn may be added to the wa*lr.» If the vessels bf the ne*ck 
appear full, and the stomach qppressecT, a wdtted* feather 
should be forced into4.be upper part of the tfirtiat, so if 
possible to produce vomiting. The warm bath in general 
affords alleviation, and therefore should always be reported to 
without delay, especially if the fit is attended with paleness 
and chills; but if the skin be bufningdiot, relief is sometimes 
obtained by sponging tjie faqe and neck with odld water and 
viiilgar. , • • 

449. When the fit is off the # child^ enfluth ’should he Cist 
amined, and the gums lanced over those teeth %hiek appear 
the most advanced; some opening-medicine* should be given; 
and amber oil, or oil and hartshorn, rubbed qver tffe back¬ 
bone every six»or eight hours. 

» i 2 
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450. When a child has a severe inflammatory cold,an emetic 
should be given,; its bpwels kept,propenly open; it should be 

* put in a wasra. bajh everymight whi4e th^’codd lasts, and should 
be rubbed with amber <J.il over sides, of the chest#svery 
six or eight hojws. , i** c 

451, Tfie Cro&jx —The croup genlyally logins in a hoarse^ 
Marking coughs afterwards an alarming difficulty of breathing 
<%Ties on &t night, and the breathing and cough are attended 
•with a peculiar kind of souad; £ great quantity of thick phlegm 
is collected* which cvrti seldom be ^thrown off. As thi%,is a 
vary fatal complaint, and often viry rapid in its progress, pro*, 
per advice should be sought <hi the first appearance of it; 
but whdn .that cannot be had, if a child 'has discovered the 
slightest degree of the above symptoms, cdre should be taken 

• to h»«re w'c^pi water in ihe house, and a Tight burning. There 
'-.should also b^ close at hand a little of-the very coarsest brown 
sugar, mixed with fresh butter. *lf the child wakes with hoarse¬ 
ness, cough, or difficulty of breathing,, gite a tea-spoonful of 
^this r mixture; it will very possibly so! toil the throat, loosen 
the phlegm, and thus gif\i relief" if so, it may be repeated 
t through the night as often as' occasion requires; cif it should 
“* occasion sickness it Will be* all the belter. It often has given 
immediate relief in a croupy cough and cold, which though 
qpt nearly so dangerous as tl*e,,true croup, have sometimes 
been mistaken for it, a'nd occasioned great distress and alarm, 
to parents, especially if at a distance from medical advice. If 
these simple means should not afford relief, 1 the child should be 
put&jnto a warm 'bath, and alter remaining in for at leas/, ten 
minutes should be cubbed perfectly dry, wrapped jfi flannel, 
and put to bed in a'moderately warm room. If the,butter' 
and stJgar havejiot produced vomiting, or if evident relief has 
not been afforded, some lm'dicifc&e should be immediately given 
which will bv)th voriiit and purge. Calomel is the most ap¬ 
proved and efficacious, but it is too hazardous to be reegrn- 
menclod in a work like this. An«emctie of antimonial wine,* 
and a dote of castor oil, if those*medicines are within reach, 
may be ventured upon; but,* let it be repeated, only under the 
absolute impossibility of obtaining proper advice. If, upon 
Vomiting being produced, relief is obtained, it will not be 
uecessary to use any other powerful means; but if this should 
be the case, several iceches, and afterwards a blister, must 
be applied to* the clicst." While the disease lasts, if the child 
be not weaned, h@ should -take nothing besides the breast; 
otherwise nothing more than liquids, such as barley water, 
Ripple ojr prance whey, milk and water, or toast.and water; as 

i*. 
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he recovers the foocWfmist he of a mcye nourishing kind, but 9 
given in small quaiftitffes, ami oftemreoeated ^ arrowroot, sago, 
milk 4hickened*vitl\isinglap/* and w^ien all fever haft ceased, 
chicken broth or tes^/Grreat c§rc must betaken to avoid 
*<j!5ld and damp, * <7 

452. There is a complaint vfcry much resenS&ling the cronjff' ' 

to which some children are liable dufing teetlflng^* a crowing 
noise very much like that «f cgoim comes *on suddenly, and 
the jffiild appeals in dangpr jof suttoc&ttftn, buftha cough, if 
any, is not hoarse, and the Breathing between whiles is fret; 
by these marks it may be distinguished from the regular croup. 
TJje best method td*pursue in this case is, to watch the gums, 
and lance them as inquired; to open # the Rowels freely with 
sal pofifchrest, or ^rhubarb and magnesia; to gjjje DUlbys* 
carminative every four or fivo*hours; And to rub the outside '* 
of the throat every six hours with oil of amber, or oil and 
hartshorn. • « * # # 

453. Teething childfen arc frequently liable to a disagree¬ 

able breaking out over the face; a *Jiko circumstance souffe- 
times follow# measles, or any other complaint of a lowering ^ 
tendency. In either case propep attention must be paid, to 
the general health ; hut for an application Jo the f>art nothing 
is more #afe and efficacious tripe liquor; it should 

• obtained lromfhe tripe boilers, Irtish an<! warm, as ofH^Mfks pos¬ 
sible ; this will he perhaps twice or three Wmes a week; what 
remains after the firs^ using must be kept in a cool place, and 
a litt|c made warm for use when required, 'the part affected 
should be well washed at least every night and^nbrning* 

• 454,„The same application, it is # beliov@d, will be found use¬ 
ful in that very trovfhlesome ^jompluinf called ringworms on 
the head: the Head must be«k«|>t closely shavqfl, and a cap'of 
oiled silk worn. There are man^remedies extolfrd for TlieSo 
troublesome complaints# but some of them are cflnfessedjy of 
a dangerous nature y and ought not to be trusted in unskilful 
bands; and others, the composition of which is concealed, 
arc probably at least as much so.* If safe and simple means, 
of which cleanliness is one of the mo«t esJcntial, do not suc¬ 
ceed, it is belter to see^ rcgiijar advice. The blowing has 
bee* found very efficacious, and acknowledged ffo by medical 
men : Gel the coom off a church bell,*thatfs, the grease frthfe? 
the part where it swingsmix*it with a little svfeet lard, and 
apply daily—washing the head with* warm water and soft soap. 
The peculiar combination of metals used for lar^e bells 
renders the. verdigris different from that of bells in general. 

455. Chilblains^ —To avoid them be careful never to^it in ^ 
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wet shoes,—neyer to come near thc ffrvs when very cold,—*4o 
take plenty of exercise, and, if stcedfftl, to wear gloves and 
socks of oiled silk or vv^sh leatkar. If they appear, le$ them 
be nibbed every night with soap J^urvmWr with a red onion 
cut in half, and sprinkled'thickly wiuv coirimpn salt. If tfSF^ 
>*break, let a thjti plaster of tlie*following ointment be applied 
■n 53 .ee or twice #day. One ounce of dper’s suet or hog’s lard, 
one ounce .of bees” wax, and tyalf an ouncanof oil of turpentine, 
melted arjd stirred wfrll together 5 or better still, the family 
plaster, par. 417. * 1 

456. IVorvis .—To prevent thoih, avoid unwholesome food, 
especially in infancy, a sloppy pan oftcVi given to children 
made by sopping bread in tea, or hot Water, and generally 
swestenihg it most unmercifully; and f 6 r children, all sweet 
or sour trash, gingerbread, sugar-plums, unripe fruits, &c. 
If a child is suspected of having worms, give it six or eight 
common raising*ever}' morning fasting; After some days, give 
it a dose of sol polychrest accordingHo its age, and in three 
deys another; or if it be, preferred, castor oil or senna tea will 
answer the latter purpose.' < Tea made of rur, camomile 
flowers, or worm ci^de, i» beneficial; but it is very difficult 
to get children to take it in sufficient quantity, and with 
perseverance enough to do tnpeh good. I have heard the 
followbn^ recipe for life cure of werim- strongly ’recommended-> 
but never having tried it myself, can saY*»but little about it. 
Twenty grains of worm seed, and twenty grains of rhubarb, 
wt^l mixed in a tca-cupful of treacle; a table-spoonful to 
be given exqry morning early and fasting; continue for a 
week, then leave off’ a Weqk, then go on again till ah. symp¬ 
toms of wbrjos#Jhave Ceased. Common'suit is one of the best 
antidotes Of worms; chilth’eifnsbould be accustomed to eat 
it freely with their Vood, by^vay of prevention. If they have 
worms salt m.iy be used as a medicine;—according to thq.age 
of t*bechild, give from a quarter of an, ounce to an ounce 
of common salt dissolved in a wine-glassful of warm water, < 
to be taken in the morning fasting,—next morning give a tabic- 
spoonful, or more*,' of oistoroil; then stop one morning, next 
morning giVa the salt again, then tjjo oil, then stop a day. 
This round repeated twice, or at most three times, will gtfner- 
■etfly complete a cip-e 9 but then great attention must be paid 
to the matter of diet, giviflg only nourishing, digestible 
food, or the disposition to-generate worms will again discover 
itself. *» « 

457 ..Measles .—When a child appears heavy, drowsy, and 
feverish, sneezes often, the eyes and nose run’, and are red 
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and inflamed, it may be supposed that lie is sickening for the 
measles*. ‘ The firs^ tlgiig to be done *is to clear out his sto¬ 
mach and bowels, by means*o£ap emAio and^purgativp suited 

i.•_..ft * _i_l.1 l.l_ j. __.1....I. 



kept in*one temperature* or*degfe&of warpath, bu^ 
it is not necessary or beneficial thqf that «V>ul(^ be at 
warmer than is agreeable Jo a person ii» Jiealtlf. In cold 
weather a small fire in the rdbn^maj^bc desirable, but it 
would be improper when* t|c weather is warm;*the light 
should be shaded from the eyey (which^are extremely tender,) * 
but curtains should mot be drawn round the bed. No selid 
fodd must be thougJ'jt of, but plenty ofKvarm drink given, such 
as barley water, bnffe tea, orange or ftpple*whcy, arit gjruel, m 
&c. The measles appear at first on the breast,'“back, and 
forehead; they resemble flea bites, and are nof raised above 
the skin; they gradually spread over the vholw skin, and 
about two days after they have so spread, begin to chang# to 
a brownish red, which continues distinct during the third day; 
after that it gradually turns pal^fanefthe skin becomes cover¬ 
ed With branny scales, like tine oatmeal.* Sometimes there is < 
a great degree of hoarseness, cough, and difficulty of breath¬ 
ing, and # generally considerably fever. If* the fever shoqhl 
, be high* with tightness |ind # plin in therforehead, and/trync& 
of the throat, great relief ts often afforded by drawing in the 
steam of hot water.* The wajm bath maylbe frequently used, 
at least every night * and between whiles the steam maj be 
drawn in, as recommended for a sore thipat. 1£ the gough 
•and .oppression of the chest are % oilsiderabid, another and 
more active purgative ifoust be given, and a b^istpr«ap{flied on 
the chest. It was formerly # cmmp#n to bleed in measles, but 
is very seldom practised now ;*this is me«tion%d/o guard ygu 
against applying lfceche^, unless Considered absolutely neces¬ 
sary by a skilful medical njan. The measles of thcmsClvgs 
tend very much tt> weaken the frame and impoverish the 
blood, and this effect had not need be aggravated. When the 
eruption begins to decline, the skin jhouid be sponged two 
or three times a day with warm water, and two o# three doses 
of physio, should be glVen af the distance of every third or 
fourth morning. The food must nosvjbt^light, yet nourif^v 
ing; milk, with isinglass or gicm aralflc, bread puddings, and 
if there be little or no cough, beef .tea, and ^ small quantity of 
meat. A mptton chop lightly broiled, or a slice out ef a joint 
of roast muttop, is the best meat that can be given to an in¬ 
valid. If ths child be weak, as is almost always the case, it 

S m. •* 
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will be right ,f.o give him strengthening medicines,* (as men¬ 
tioned in the liftt;) ami a small 'quantify pf port wine every 
day,. To a child- five yfars ojcUind upwards^may be allowed 
a table-spoonful of wipe, in wmuh he 'wiould dip a*bit of 
bread or biscuit^ It does much nk,~p *good so than hast#p 
drank olf. A child recovering from illness’ will be greatly 
Sjgjieved and strengthened by being frequently sponged with 
cdld water «and vinegar. t * ^ 

458. The scarlet S^er*er$ much resembles the measles, 
and requires in ordinary cases i( u<ih the same treatment! If 
the heat of the skin be yery grejjJ:, it*may be frequently sponged 
with cold water and vinegar. If the threat is sore, ifc f should 
be frequently gargled ; und if the head is very much affected, 
a leqph or two, according to the age of t£e child, may be ap¬ 
plied to erifch temple, »The physicking and strengthening may 
be* carried on* the same as in t£e measles. These directions 
will 6uffice«in sVght attacks ; where the disease appears vio¬ 
lent the best medical advice ought to be obtained. 

^459. Hooping cough.—Y or this disease, gentle emetics 
should lie given frequently; .the bowels kept properly open ; 
the food should consist of pnilk and vegetables ; new flannel 
should be constantly worn next the slun. Garlic ointment, 
or oil of amber, and spirits qf hartshorn, should be rubbed 
tfvery njtht and morning on cKe back bone, pit of'the sto-^ 
mach, sobs of the lcet, and palms* of 1 thejiands. The child 
should not on any Account be exposed to u keen or damp air; 
but change of air is very beneficial, if it # ean be taken without 
exposure to cold. ,In the list at the end, see cough drops, 
half a tea-spobnful o<‘ whfch (more or less according tp its> 
age) mayUe^iven to«a child once or*twice a day, particularly 
at .bed time, iifa little banfpy.yvater. Great relief has been 
obtained in the* hooping cough by the use of aluin, though it 
does not dcs/mvo all that has'becn said of if; with some chil- 
dyeif it produces decided, and almost immediately, beneficial 
effects, Igit with others it takes »no effect at all. For those 
parents who choose to try it* the dose is a grain for each year 
of the child’s age, to be^givan, finely powdered, with a little 
sugar, or barley water, three times a day. Much depends 
upon its being given with regularity ahd perseverance, r, 
^460. Rickety chjldrea are pale, feverish, and blodted, weak 
in thei joints* and uispioportiimately large in the head and 
belly. The too frequent cause of this complaint is neglect 
of wholesome food, cleanliness, and good nursing. If such he 
the cause, the cure must be chiefly sought in an opposite 
course; a strengthening diet, the cold, or tepid (that is, not 
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quite cold) bath, witlfc salt in the water, and $ry rubbing of 
the whole body dailj, and plenty of air and fexercisc. If this* 
he not the cause,*if the nnrgp.is coAscious'that she Jias.done 
her dtity, and cannc/t account for the ^disposition of her child, 

• her seek the some a lie professional man. 

• * • *•*■’*• @ 

COOKllllY /OR THE SICK.. • * * 

• w • f 

461. Gruel. —The Best guvourod and n»qgt nourishing gitiel 

is made of grits: Half a pint of grits *gjl make two quarts of 
grind, and alter being stfaifed off, the grits may* be boiled 
again, and will make oiie^rpuyt more. The saucepan should 
be kept particularly nice and clean. The’first gruel *rill«take 
about three quarters of an hour to b<fil, and the second rather 
longer; let it be wo?l stirred to prevent its turning to thg hot* 
tom of the saucepan. W hen strained pif, let it bif set by in a 
clean vessel, and in a cool place. Gruel should be made ffesh 
every other day iq cold weather, and evcny when the 
weather is warm. This*gruel, with a little salt, or, if preferred, 
sugar, and a little bit ofbut^r, and paten with toast, bread ;yid 
butter, or dry biscuit, is all thabougfht to be allowed*to lying- 
iu women for the first four or* fiye dayy. Those who insist* 
upon living better generally suffer for it. m 

462. If you have no grits ir^tlie house,*or gruel is wan^d 
very qp1ckly,*it may be madfe witli oafcmeal in the •fpllownfg 

‘way. Stir, till vgry smooth, one large spoonful <f? oatmeal 
w'lth two of water ,«md pour jt into a pint*of watejr boiling on 
tlie lire; stir it well,sand boil it quickly, huh be careful ^hat 
it d<?es not boil over; when it has boile^l ten mimiteEi, or a 

# quarter of an hour, strain it off. % % • 

463? Caudle may *bcf made, m*thc sajne olfiy that 

the oatmeal should be mixed witWood, clear, nuld beer, au3 
stirred into the boiling water, with a small pitch of*aUspipe 
finely ground ; and when it has foiled long enaqgh, add, to a 
^piJtrt of gruel, a table-spoonful of moist sugar, and a gifts qf 
gin, stirring it in wHl. * # 

464. Rice yruel may be madc^in the same.manner; or, as 
it is generally ordered when the .bowels are very much re¬ 
laxed, and it is wished to check this tendency—when such is 
tho^case, it may be mftde with water only, (a% directed for 
oatmeal, par. 4*62,) a bit of cinnamon ancL dried orange 
boiled in it, and when boiled# enough* sweetened with loaf 
sugar, and a table-spoonful of brandy added to a pint of gruel. 

465. Flour caudle. —Set over % very clear fire, hqjf’a pint 
of new milk, with a bit of cinnamon,*and about%ix good-si>:ed 
lumps of sugar*; rub very smooth two dessert-spoonfuls of the 

• 1 3 ’ • 
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best flour, adding to it by degrees half ^ pint of water; the 
•moment the milRboils'Stir into it the jtfour and water, and 
let it simmer gehtly ovjsr 'a ve^y f clear slow fire for twenty 
minutes, c&refiSly stirring it, or itwviil bo-apt‘to burn. *'This 
is a nourishing iqod, very^ood for\^ak tf, S®wel4, and for i%*„ 
fi*nts; but if it k intended lor q;n infant the cinnamon should 
«*eeneral he omitted. r 

WO. Harley gruel .—Wash four oundes of pearl barley; boil 
it in two quarts of watpr with d stick of cinnamon, till it is re¬ 
duced to ohe quart; strain, and bh<*n return ft into the sauce¬ 
pan, with a pint of port wine apd spine loaf sugar, and stir it 
ovwr the 1 fire two of three minutes. This js a good mothod of 
administering port wine,iwhen it "is ordered, for supporting the 
• strength under alarming and exhausting^disorders. It may 
. be rowarmbd as wanted* Here observe, when wine or other 
eoftlials are ordered, those who‘ nurse the sick person should 
ask for exa«t directions as to the quantity,to be given, and act 
accordingly. A little may be uceessahy when more would be 
injurious. On the other hand, dp not be afraid to give what 
a skilful medical man directs,., though the quantity to you may 
seem excessive; pei&aps it^is'the only chance of saving life. 
Doctors arc mot apt to recommend the free use of powerful 
cordials unless they see an urgent necessity for so doing. 

*467. JPanada .—Sch on the ftre a glass of wljite wiije, with 
an equal quantity of water, three hr lour Ipmps of sugar, and'*’ 
a scrape of .nutmeg, and lemon yoel; meanwhile grate a large 
table-spoonful of crumbs of bread, and the moment the liquor 
boils nut the crumbs in, and let it boil as fast as it can. When 
it appears weft mixed andkthickcned take it off. 

46 8P Of i£ wine be«jiot proper, boil‘■only water, lemcJn peel, 
and sugar;-, add the crumb§ of bread, and when nearly done 
squeeze in the^uice^of an oraiige ; but let it all boil, for if any 
tiling is added after it is takeli off the fire, the panada becomes 
broken and watery. 1 

469. Arrowroot .—In purchasing this be sure to get the 
best, though you pay a penny an ounce more for it. For 
those who have weak bow/als or stomach, it is of the greatest 
consequence- that every thing be genuine. Arrowroot may be 
made with mdk, or with wine anti water; a large dessert-spoon- 
Ifihmakes half a pint, it must be nibbed smooth with a very 
smalt quantity of &old < ' milk (jor water) at first, gradually in¬ 
creased to about two spoonfuls, and then stirred into the re¬ 
mainder while boiling; when it boils up, a minute or two will 
do it. , If made with milk it may be flavoured with cinnamon 
or nutmeg, and sweetened with fine moist, or loaf sugar, ac- 
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cording to the state of the bowfcls; if they are confined, moist 
sugar is the best; if Relaxed, loaf sugar. .If Arrowroot is to. 
be made with win?, & glass of whit* wine,*or a spoonful of 
brandy, is the Quantity for lutff’a pina Boil qp sugaY, .water, 
^ne, and nutmcg^s* directed for panada,Vind stir in the 
arrowroot, moistened tkrith a small quantity of cold Water. 

470. Sago. —The berries should be soak(yr*an hofir in colTL 
water, then pour thafc off, and add,*to a Jarge t^e-spooriful 
of sago, a quart ofVater; *iet it dimmer gently a long time, 
till the berries ire quite tender, and iflias become thick; if 
wine is to be added, put tne less water; when it has boilbd * 
away ty a pint, add two glares of White wine, and. a ^jttle 
lemon peel or nutmeg, and sugar, floil all up together. 

471. Or boil th^ same quantity of sag^ very slowly in ^ 

quart of new milk, till reduced to about a pint, a*<] sweeten* 
A person who is weak*should stir a spoonful or more ofjhis 
into his tea or coffee, as milk. # * 

472. Beef tea. —Clipp up a pound of fleshy hoof, free ^om 

fat, as fine as for sausage meat, put to it a quart of boiling 
water; let it boil twenty minutes, tm fast as possible*, stirrflig 
down the s<*um as it rises. This is rather an expensive way,/ 
of making beef tea, but it is incdhaparaffly the best and*most 
nutritious. , * 

473. iSkank broth, or je?l$,%heap and very nourJshin(f*~ 

* Soak twelve mutton sifting four hours, then brusli^lhd scour 

them very clean; put them into a sancepnn, with one pound 
of lean beef, a crustgof brea'd made very brpwn T»y toasting, 
and«(if approved) an onion, or any kind of herb for fla\dbur; 
add four quarts of water, and let ij boil “gently, but ndt stop 
boiling, for five hoyrs^.then stiain it off. It wijjl by a stiff 
jelly, and keep good several days., • # # *• 

474. Chicken broth. —Iif fllany hqpsesp the hgatfs and 
feet of chickens are thrown away, and the hones* also, as th*ey 
come from the table.* Perhaps it may not have occurred 

’ ‘'either to the mistress or the cook that they would* afford 
valuable nourishment to a $oor sick Neighbour. There are 
many people in the world goodnature*}, but thoughtless; 
could they be brought to considef how mu<jh good they 
might do, without a Jarthiug’s expense, thej would, very 
likely, giadly •adypt any hints on,,the subject. Of every 
boiled chicken (and, as, we have elscfrhSre observed, ofTfil 
boiled meat) the liquor should be saved; the beads and feet 
scalded clean, which will scarcely take a minute to do, and 
boiled with the bones as they come*from tablt, and* toasted 
crust of bread*: or the bones of roast chicken, with heads 
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and foot, may be boiled in water, but the quantity of course , 
i.nust be smaller i Jet it^boil till the bodes become wbitjp, then 
strain it off? therg will t<e us much gooh Nourishing broth as 
any su;k ‘persoq can takdat two hieals. And who wotild »think 
much of the trouble ? I"have often secn/s^ch things throat a 
to the dogs, by persons who were aVierwards brought into 
shch circumstances as gladly to r accept a bason of broth made 
rrftcn them.', * i( 1 *. 

475. Of broth %n^general.y —A* pounds of lean meat will 
make abou f a quart oV broth, noUmme. If two or three kinds 
of'meat are used the broth is more nourishing, and better 
flavoured; and little trimming bits'of beef, veal, and qjutton, 
may often be got at thejbutehers very cheap. The propor¬ 
tion of water will [>e thfee pints to each jr^und of meat, to be 
^boiled till ‘induced to a rpiart, or rather loss. The meat will 
theq be good ‘for eating, and the broth fit to strain off; an 
onion, if approved, gives a pleasant flavour, and is never im¬ 
proper. The gristly parts of an aniniul, such as knuckle and 
breast of veal, shanks of mutton, &,c., a fiord the most strength¬ 
ening broth, but not so rich flavoured as that which is made 
.from lean meat, especially from the loin of the animal. J.t is 
very well if you can Fo have part of both. 

47f). It is'*generally directed to let broth stand till cold, in 
or&er to clearing it of fat; but think broth is never-so nice 
as whenTfysh made; and the fat may be nearly all removed** 
with a spoon, or if< an> should remain, lajj at top a piece of 
blotting paper, if will draw it all up. 0 

417. A very nourishing broth against any kind of wiak- 
ness, especially after lying-in, or for elderly people who have 
weakness ip the buck', may he made, from two pounds *of loin * 
of mutton, (the 'fat taken Qfi’,) boiled with a large handful of 
chervp, in two quarts of wiiieigull reduced to one. 

'478. Very "'nourishing brotfi may be made of fish of almost 
any kind, the' more thick skinned and glutinous the better. 
The following is an excellent broth: Half,' a pound of small * 
eels or gfigs ; set them on with three pints of water, an onion, ' 
a few pepper comsk and tyuno parsley; let it simmer till the 
eels are broken, and the'Iiquor reduced to one half; then add 
salt, and strain it. Some people liko a spoonful of vinegar 
added; and if the bowels be not disorderqp, there js no v ob- 
jdtfiop, to it. 4 .. v 

479. CafacV feet broth. —Boil two feet in three quarts of 
water till reduced-one half strain it and set it by; when cold, 
take off tne fat.; and when it is to be used, put’ a large tea-cup- 
of the jelly into a saucepan, with half a glass of mountain, 
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raisin, or cowslip wine, and a little nutmeg and sugar; when 
it nearjy'boils, have rtady the yolk of* an egg finely beat, stir 
to it by degrees a httte of fye jelly* tjjen stir it in gll together,'* 
but d# not let 1 * bod. This it less troublesome and expensive 
than calves' feet kil',y,^iid quite as^pVnrishin^. 

*48GK Meat pjmada •—Sometimps it is requisite to .give ani- 
mal nutriment in*a more solid*form thaii that \f broth or jelljf, 
when the person has yot an appetites for m#at; when thaWff 
the case, it may btamanagsd ip t^e follgiffing mftmer: Take 
the .white meai of chielpno or rabbiii* partly? but not tho¬ 
roughly boiled, perfectly clear if from skm, shred *t as finaas, 
powder, or, if you have a ftarhle mortar, b.eat it to a paste with 
aJiltle*of the liqucfr it was boiled in: put a dust of ^alfe^md 
nutmeg, and a littlps scrape of lemonjieel, simmer it gently a 
few minutes, with as much of the liquor as Vi 11 brjflg it 4o th* 
thickness of gruel, Baast veal, mutton, or beef, may be shred < 
and warmed iii the same maimer, with a little oH the gfavy 
from the dish, provided there be no butter in "it; ln.it the white 
meats are most easily shred. Or it is a very good way, ♦hen 
a sick person cannot take sfclid me^jt, and yet want^ nourish¬ 
ment, to lap two or three sippets of toasted bread in the dish 4 
with a roast joint of meat, and aesthe grftvy runs, to let it drijf 
on them till thoroughly moistened. • 

481. ^Gloucester jelly. —l^iae, sago, pearl barle} r , eri*go 

* root, £?hd haftshorn slmvisgs, of eaclf one ounce; Summer m 
three pints of wafbr till reduced to one,^hen straift it; when 
cold it will be a s?il| jelly, a spoonful or more of which may 
be given dissolved in tea, milk, or broth; or ff wine be allied, 
warm a table-spoonful or two of the jell)i*with a lamp o£sugar, 

* aud*add to it a table-spoonful of \fine. • * 

482. White calvin' feet jslly .—BaMfe twcpcaJjvIV f$et, 

a quart of new milk and a qaurtaf water, inpi j£r closcly*co- 
vered, three hours and a half f when coltl remove thc*fatf it 
may be flavoured witl* lemon peel or cinnamdh*: and if it is 

,J, to be eaten cold, may be sweetened with loaf sugar.w!ie» it 
comes out of the oven ; but if it is to he rewarmed when eaten, 
it had better be sweetened at tlte time. Sheep’s trotters may 

* be done in the same way. "* • # 

483. Isinglass jelly , to keep in the house, ai£l stir in broth, 
te?, &c. fr as par. 481. Boil one ounce of isinglass shavings 
and a brown crust of bread in a qifywt ♦f water till reduced 
to a pint; then strain it through muslin and s^t it by* 

484. Isinglass with milk. —Boil one mgice of isinglass and 
a bit of cinnam’on in half a pint of *vater nearly half an hour, 
tlien mix to it a pint of new milk and some loaf sugar; let it 
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boil up once, and strain it off> It may be eaten either warm 
or cold. • .. # * c * 

* 485. Graund-^ice mity .*—Set ^ pint ®of*milk on the fire,, 
with'a bit .of cinnamon, Jemoirflteel, or nutmeg'; rub smooth a 
table-spoonlul rice, tvit^ as much ccdc^nilk as.is necessary, # 
and when the othbn.milk boils, stir it TJS, and let it boil a, few" 
minutes * whenAearly done, svfeeten it. 

'"*■£86. Eg$jp ale' very Nourishing, as well as light, and are< 
often recommended when splid meat is not allowed; they are- 
most who^csofne ra\ff» and may-.be eaten in various w#iys. 
Beat up fine with a little moist sugar, and stirred into a wine¬ 
glass of spring water ? in this*wa^ they are very serviceable 
fdrll cold and hoarsenesg. * « 

487. Or two eggs beat up with sugaj and nutmeg, and 
^tirretl gradually into half a pirft of boiling milk. 

488. Or the. yolk and.'white beat up separately, and then 
mixed with half a glass of white wine, and half a glass of warm 
water. If tlres^bd at all they should be* very lightly boiled 
or poached, and the yolks only eaten by sick persons. 

489. A light pudding sometifenes allowed in sickness, or 
lying-in, when meat would not he proper; and «as it is .not 

* ever£ sick nurse wh<f has a liotion of making a light delicate 

E udding to tfuit thp sickly palate and tender stomach, it may 
gof use here to give a few directions on the subject. 

490. Aread puddintf. —A piece «pf vrumb of bread* about - 
the size of a duck’s.egg, crumbled into asjhmch boiling milk 
as will just soak it; while foiling hot, s^ir it gradually on to 
an wgg which has been finely beaten; add a little sugaraud 
nutmeg; put i^ into 4 small tea-cup previously buttered, which 
let it exactly fill; tie It ovcrjwith a nice clean cloth buttered, 
(«ot floored,ypirt it info a ^auce^an o*f water fast boiling, and 
let It boil t\ven1$'-five minutes, A pudding with two or three 
eggs will takd pTopoftionably^longer to boil. 

49 J,. JBatUr pudding. —Beat, an egg very fine; mix to. it 
one table-spooaful of flour thoroughly smooth, and then a* * 
table-spodnful or rather more of milk, a very small pinch of 
salt and dust of hutjneg; butter your very small tea-cup and 
cloth, as above, and boil<itnaif an hour. 

492. Grouhd-rice pudding.—dla]f a pint of milk, a small 
table-spoonful*of rice; mix the rice smooth*'with,a snfall 
quufttitv of the milk? co&f, and stir it ipto the Test boiling; by 
the time it thickens, have ready two eggs finely beaten, gra¬ 
dually mix to them the rice milk, and sweeten; butter a dish, 
put it in,^rate p little nutmeg over, and bake about twenty 
minutes. * 
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4&3. Sago pudding .—Boil adarge spoonful of sago in half 
a pint of milk till tender, tlnsn add Iveo eggs, sugar, and nut¬ 
meg as above, and f bilke it ^slowly* if Vill jake yearly three '• 
quarters of an hour., Or it m^’bc merely beat up with «ggs 
aityl cold milk, just fha same as a Ijatlpr pudding, only using 
. sago lllfctead of flour. •. ,* . .. • , 

494. In general it may be cfbserved*, that il%flour puddings 

the eggs should be perfectly mixed viith thd Hour Jbefore aw/* 
milk is added ; but with pice, b^ad, os 'other ptiddings, “in 
wliioh the milk*is boiled, the best way* to prevent the eggs 
curdling, is to mix them gradually with the milk boiling Aetf, 
and ppj it immediately fh the oven» Many people leave 
th« bread and milk* or rice milk, to # become cold, afld tfcwi 
add the eggs; this je more trouble, and does not answer so 
well. A laurel or peach leaf bailed in the^nilk gjtes a*p!ea-*» 
sant flavour. • • • • , 

495. Drinks for persons in fevers .— Toast-maty. —Thast 

slowly a piece of bread till very brown and 4iardfbvt do not 
suffer it to catch fire, or become at all black ; plunge it "in a 
jug of cold water (not potr the loiter over the tyast) %nd 
cowr it up.* • # 

496. Barley water .—"Wash a Hiandfiil of common barley,* 
and simmer gently in three pints of water till seduced to a 
quart; ©r, boil one ounce ofjJtarl barley m a little water fcvo 

‘ or three minifies to cleans* it; then jitour olf the wjter, put“a 
quart of fresh wa^pr, and let it simmer ipi hour. *It may be 
sweetened and flavored with cinnamon, or lemon peel if 
agreeable. If the bowels be confined, let*it be sweetened 
m with honey, or boil in it a few raisins, or*figs. W the person 
havfe » strangury, or difficulty of iflakiifg watel, dissolve in it 
some gum arabic. If ft be desired to*promale»yfbrs|rirati qji. 
rub a drachm of powdered aikje*with a little powdered sugar 
or honey, then mix a little oi t^e boiling bariey watef to«it, 
and go on by little and little, adding a pint. * *A tea-cupful 
J of this may be ta^en warm* three or four timqp a day., ^f for’ 
a child, the quantity must he lessened. This is particularly 
proper in cases of sore throat. • • 

497. Currant drink. —To a pint «f frelh-gathered currants 
(stripped) put a pint,of wider; let them boifr together ten 
mfliutes^or a quarter of an hour, then strain, find sweeten to 
taste; a few raspberries added give*p«pl<9asant flavour. 
same may be produced in Winter by simmering twd table¬ 
spoonfuls of currant jelly in half*a pint of jvater. 

498. Raspberry vinegar. —Put is quart of raspberries and a 
quart of the best vinegar into a china bason ;* let them stand 
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a day, then strain off the liquor on to a quart more raspber¬ 
ries ; do not squeeze, f biVt drain the pldp as dry as .you can ; 

* ’ and to prevent jvaste juice, it ma/ bb well to wet your 

Btratning cloth with vinegar; The day following repeat this 
process on another qu4rt„of raspberries. l$avii*g stood a day 
and bean again tlrained off, the liquor is tp.be simmered in 
•n unglnzed csVthen pipkin of stone jar, with one pound of 
loaf sugarUft each Jint of liquor let it simmer about a 
quarter of ail hoifr*; when cold, bottle and 1 closely cork it. Be 
careful that through* the whole process no'nietal or glazed 
earthen vessel is used. Some people put all the raspberries 
at once, and let it stand three days, which perhaps an«Wers as 
tfVCL A table-spoonful of this liquor in a glass of water, 
makes a most refreshing drink for sick persons, and is parti¬ 
cularly serviceable in eomplaifits of the chest. 

499. jSpplti tcater^V ut two large apples in slices, and 
pour a quart of boiling w .iter over them: strain in two or 
three hour#, andswoeteu to taste ; or, 1 boil the apples in three 
pinftt of water till reduced to a quart. 

£00. Qrange or lemnv * dr'tnk . Squeeze the juice of four 

* oranges or lemons; rinsC theqmlp and rind in half a pint of 
*boili!ig water; simnft*r anolher half pint of water with eight 

or ten lumps* of sugar till thoroughly dissolved and mixed; 
wjben all are cold, mix them together, and strain through 
muslin flannel. ¥ * 

501. Mucilage of gum Arabic. —One ounce of gum arabic 
in powder, mix well with two talfle-spooufuls of honey; shave 
a little rind of lemon ; clean off the white pith, and cufcthe 
lemon in slices into‘a jug, then stir on it. by degrees, a pint 
and a half of boiling Vatet. This is particularly good*in*any 
complaint Thnt "affects the ch6st, as cough, consumption, 
measles, &cV - * ■ -> 

502^ Jiratl tea is "made bv boiling a large handful of bran 
in a quart of‘water till it thickensthen strain it off and 
•sweeten. The*gum, honey, and- lemon,-may be added as 
above, it is useful in .the same tfunplnints. 

503. Tea madfe of balm u£inr. sage, marigolds, or cowslips, 
is often found refreshings Balm tea is most cooling ; mint the 
most comforting to the bowels ;*sage fr>r marigold, most re¬ 
viving; and Cowslip tea has rather a composing tendency. 
To*have them nice,they, should he made fresh and fresh. A 
gentleifian farmer in Berkshire who lived to upwards of 
ninety years of ago in uninterrupted hcaUh, never, through his 
whole lifft*, drank any othor tea than that of sage. r 

504. Camomile tea is often rendered nauseous by suffering 
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it to remain far too loqg on lhe # flow|rs; after ten minutes, or 
even less; no furtl^rjgood propertied are extracted from the. 
flowers, only a ^nauseous Wtt^r. ^Jalf a hfuidluf of flowers 
will rflake a quart t)f tea sufficiently Jitrong f»r any purpose. 

I f> a^erson Mio takfctj camomile tea to strengthen the sto- 
machYnnds a lcfwness and sinking^ six*or eight doves may b^ ' 
added, and a tea-cupful be taken cold, the #f^st thing in 
morning. • * • * • •* • 

505. Imperial itrink .—fcrejlm^f tmfar and loAf sugar, of 
eaclf half an ounce; the dutlr rind of lemon, either fresh or 
dried pour over a quart ©f bailing water. When cold, strain 


*506. Soda water. —Dissolve, in a •targe glass containing a 
wine-glasRful of wiffer, a small tea-spoonftil of c-arbongte o£ 
soda ; squeeze into it tjic juice of lemon, or Seville orange, 
and drink it off quickly while it hisses; if frosli fruit camiot 
be bad, citric or tastaric acid (which may bejhad the drug¬ 
gist’s) will answer the purpose. Dissolve in another glassJialf 
a tea-spoonful of either of Jjhese acyds, pour it into the soda, 
and drink it off instantly. It may betaken every thrde or lour 
hoifrs while feverish thirst conthnies. »It is a very pyJper* 
drink in the measles; but the quantity must be Reduced ac¬ 
cording to the age of the child^ • 

5()7 .•YJnsesd tea .—Jtfoil two table-spoonfuls of seeds 
in three pints of water tiHf reduced to a quart; thrti strain it 
off; it may be sweetened A^ith Spanish licorice^ or, if pre¬ 
ferred, sweetened with honey, and made sharp with lemon 
juic*e or vinegar. m - . 

• 508^ Licorice roots and marsh-mall®w roots, of each two 

ounces; boil in three jlmts iff wfoter till rcd^ice^ 4o £ quartj 
strain it, and let it stand to sejtlerfthen pour it off clear from 
the grounds. Those two last lire good drink$ \ji coughs ajid 
complaints of the lungg. A te#-cupful may taken three 
. ^rTour times a day. # • «. - 

509. Whey, —cheese whey is a very wholesome^rmk; so 

also is buttermilk, especially i© the spring* time when the 
cowb have good fresh herbage. * * • 

510. While wine whey .—Put half a pint of noiv milk on the 

Art©; the niompnt it bdils, pour into it as mucl© white wine as 
will tum*it- cowslip wine is the best, jf it can be had; let it 
boil up, then stand the Saucepan aside till the© curd fcettfes, 
and do not stir it; then pour off the whoy^and add to it half 
a pint of boijing water, and sweeten with loaf sugar.* If skim 
milk is used no water need be added, but tUc wine should 
not exceed a wine-glassful. ^ 
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511. Whey^made with, vinegar, orange, lemon, apple, or 
-honey, answers fcvery purpose of producing perspiration, and 
is not hqatifig lik< that which, & Inade of wipe. There arc 
two ways of making it i the second is preferable. 1 .* Slice 
an orange, lem'oq, or apple, into a pin^of milk ahd wat£& and 
l$pil till ^ is clear;’then sWeeten and'strain-it. Or, 2. Turn 
a pint,(or jobber les|) of boiling milk, with as much vino- 
gaf, orange,* or lemon juice, as wilj, mak£ it quite clear; then 
mix with it as much filing'wafer as will brings it to a pleasant, 
sharp, acid taste, and add a lump of two of sugar. " 

*512. Honey* or treagle possqt.—rlnio half a pint of boiling, 
mUk, or milk and water, stir a large table spoonful of honey, 
or treacle; let it boil ujf quickly, then stand it aside for the 
.purdftq settle, and when it has.done so, strain it oft*. 

513 Mkstard whey* —To a pint qf boiling milk add an 
ounce and e a half of bruised mustard seed ; boil it till the curd 
completely-separates; then strain it off tr a pint of boiling 
water, sweeten, and boil it up once. This is particularly good 
for old people labouring .under £ old rheumatism, palsy, or 
dropsy. It is also sometimes recommended in o low fevers. 
*>Th<J {lose is a tea-cupful fotijr or five times a day. 

514. Essence of malt , for a cough or hoarseness .—Two 
quarts of the very‘strongest s^veet-wort, set over a slow fire, 
iA a very-clean tin saupcpati, wf.h the lul on till.it boils; then 
take off tke lid, and stir it frequently, not ts king off the scum, 
but stirringjt, dowri. When it has beconfe so thick a syrup 
as with difficulty^) drop from the spodn, it is done; when 
cold, put it into bottles and cork it tiglit. Take two tea- 
spoonfuls twic i a day, and the last thing at night. 

515. » Vojliable, synup for the same purpose. —Boll two 
lanl'c-spoonfuls of linseed a pint of soft water till reduced 
tq,onc-half; .strain i£, and add one pint of lemon juice, and 
three pounds of the coarsest l brown sugar. Let it simmer all 
<• together over a slow fire for upwards of two hours, skimming 
it as the $cum rises. This is supposed to \>e Grodbold’s cele¬ 
brated and very .expensive syrup. Whether or not it is so, it 
has been found very successful in relieving hoarseness or 
husky cough* Lemons arc in general very expensive; and 
the same purpose may be answered by using good white-wine 
vinogar, or a small -tea-spoonful of citric acid. 

<>16, For Q^iry, tickling cough. —One ounce of spermaceti 
in powder, one tajble-spoonjul of honey, a table-spoonful of 
fimplc peppermint water^ and the yolk of a new laid egg; beat 
it up together;-and take a spoonful often. 

517, Honey and vinegar simmered together, have often 
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been found beneficial *in an asthmatic cough.. Or the fol¬ 
lowing: ’ * • . * * 4 

51 8 m Sugar candy bruised, Ml of sweet alrftonds, and lemon 
juice, mixed together. m v .* ‘ s ' 

•SlG^Garrfes.-Z- If* softening gargje be wanted, ^ is the ^ 
case when in a*Sbne throat the persoh fmdi^a quantity qf " 
phlegm collected whiclj he cannot thr^w up, th« following msy* 
be used. Take announce tnarsh-malbcflw rootl^ and three 
or four Turkey ^gs, boil ^hepi *m a qu^st of milk and water 
fill nearly half reduced; then Strain the liquor on a table-spoon¬ 
ful of honey, and add halftan ®unce o^volatile sal ammoniac. 

^>20. "If a sharp,Scouring gargle be -wanted, and <7IIe4mft 
shall brace the threat and palate, tfie following is recom¬ 
mended : Take a bandful of «age Idkvcs,*and a handful o& 
red rose leaves; pour over thpm a pint of boiling water; in 
half an hour pour it off, and stir in two spoonfuls j)f hofley, 
and half a pint of vinegar. Spirits of vitriol would answer 
the purpose of the viifegar, perhaps rather better, and ceme 
cheaper; but it is a dangerous dsug to stand abo^t, an<J I 
have all almjg been very cauticpfe of recommending any thing 
of tlie kind; if however you choose to hswc it, take great*care* 
of it; set it out of the reach of your children* and put as 
much ii^the gargle as will make? it pleasaritly sharp. . 

521.* Or this is a vesy gpofl gargle.* Brun tea, Sweetened 
with honey, a pint* tinctifre of myrrh one ounce. • 
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522. Here let me caution you against purchasing medicines 
• at lktjp chandlers’ shops, or obtafciing* them *of any person 

who is not thoroughly acquainted with*their and pro¬ 

perties ; this can only be e^jsictsfl of regular druggists, a»id 
to such it is always best to ajlply. Medicinei kept In*small 
quantities loses its virtue and becomes perniciaus; and shop- 
1 -keepers who deal ip many qther things, and keep a lew. fhetii-* 
vines over and abdve, are apt not to be so careful in properly 
marking and keeping them separate as those whose regular 
business it is, and who have nothitfg^lse to attend to. 

523. Be careful also nevoj to take medicine, without being 
coiteclly infbrjned as to the proper dose. If*a person tells 
you that such a drug is a certain cure? fyr any complaint wgjjer 
which you may be laboiiring, Snd advises you t« ^et a penny¬ 
worth, or two pennyworth of it, you may generally conclude 
that one who prescribes so vaguely # is too rash and. ignorant 
to be trusted.. A pennyworth is no rule at all; some drug¬ 
gists sell as-much again for a penny as others; and gerious 
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mischief may arise fvorj taking,an improper 
,■ valuable and suitable ai^<^icine t r *> 


dose even of a 


■ * . , LAXATIVE MEDICINES. * * 

524. Caslof oil. —fn purchasing tW, always ask f«' cftld 

J lrawn.\ The dose of this, Tor a child, is from half a tea-spoon- 
yl to a dc,sserk-st.ioonfu],; for a grown person, from a dessert¬ 
spoon .to two tablenspoonfuls. , ' 4 

525. Senna tea.—rtyn hdlf iih ounce of semja and one ounce 
of ligs, tamarinds, or raisins* pot»r a pint of boiling water; let 
if stand for four or fivq hours, then* strain it off; a small tea-* 
fi’ipfuKmay be taken every h 6 ur till it operates ; or fiSe sayie 
ingredients may be boiled in a pint and a half of water till 
^A'edu^ed to a pint/and then strvined off; iA this case a smaller 
dose will Suffice. . * „ r 

526. Sails*—Epsom, Glauber , or Cheltenham sails. —As 
many fatal mistakes have occurred by persons taking spirits of 
saltii oxalic acid, or other poisonous dfugs, supposing them to 
be the safe and proper medicinal, 8 a]ts, here is a simple test by 
which t 6 try them. Before »you wet the salts,, take a small 
»pinu]j and throw it ip the lire; if it is die proper thing, it will 
dissolve likij snow; but if you see it spirtlc, aud send up a 
blue flame (like a c match) ytyi may be sure it is something 
a'miss. Another thing by width vou, may ascertain, *is this; 
salts (suck as you ought to take)^ have m bitter and soapy 
taste; but the poisoimus sails haw a sharp,‘acid, burning taste. 
The best way of«takiug salts is, to dissolve an ounce in a pint 
of $ater, apd take wine-glassful every morning, if that be 
the design, oreevery half hour till it operates. 4 

527.; Illwfyarb and*magnesia .—For«a grown person; a 
Tinge tea-spoonful of magnesia* and as much rhubarb as will 
li§ on-a -sixpqu/.ie; to be mixeiJ in a glass of cold water, or 
simple peppermint water. The best way of mixing it is^ to 
Jay the powder at top of the liquid, let it ( stand till it has alk 1 
settled, apd then stir it up. f 4 

528. Sal poly vhrest and rljjuharb make a very good laxative 
medicine for children who'are weak in the stomach and bowels. 
Take one drachm of sal polychrest, and two scruples of rhu¬ 
barb in powder; mix them, and makrt into twelve powders, 
one^or two to be tpken (daily. This is the dose fot a child 
abtiht five yepps old. ‘ * *■ 0 

529. Opening electuary.- 7 —A very useful family medicine, 
particularly good ibr those who are troubled wi]th asthma or 
rheumatism. One ounce of senna powder, half an ounce of 
flour sulphur, two drachms of powdered ginger, half a drachm 
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of siffron powder four ounces of honey, The size of a nut¬ 
meg to be taken night find morning. 1 ,. • 

530. * Another <ke 0 tuary t -^Equal* partsof sitfphur and * 

cream^f tartar anixpd up witiT treacle. If an equal* paK of 
magnesia be §dded, it ijprms the elect^ry reepmm ended for 
thepW . * *•. .. * 

531. Laxative *S]frup. —Take one ounce d£ senna leaves? 

and having carefully picked out everji bit of* Stalky*pour ovpr * 
them one pint of boiiijigwate#; lqt this boiUflfrone half remains, 
then jmur the whole into § qjiina baso»? and covering it up, 
set it aside for twenty-four ^icufs; strain it off through e 
linen rag, and adding four dunaes of troacle, put it over a^clear 
firfc till it becomes sfl much heated as |o be thoroughly^nTfeedP* 
together. When c^fd, cork it up for use, and keep it in a 
cool place. This syrup is chiefly intended %r children f the* 
dose may be from a tea-spoonful to a table-spoonful, accord¬ 
ing to the age and strength of the child; if not active enough, 
powdered j-alap may*be. added. • * 

532. Calomel powder. —Of calomel four grains, of jJlap 
twelve grains, of ginger foua grains * # This is a full cjpse foja 
gfov^n person; for a child it maStbe proportionally lessened. 

It must be taken in jelly, honey, tfcaclc, Bx sugar; not in*any * 
liquid; and during its operation all cold must be avoided. 
This medicine is good for indigostion, and*irregularity of thp 
bile. * • • • * % •• 

533. Elect nary for the "rheumatism, cqjrnmunicafed by an 

eminent surgeon for the beneflt of his poor neighbors. Pow- '* 
derqjl gum guaiacum fight grains, flour sulphur two draclims, 
powdered rhubarb fifteen grains, cream ofc tartar one drachm, 
•powdei^d ginger thirty^grains, nptifieg <*ight $p*ains. 4 # To be 
made into an electuai*y with two ouncejfof clarifi#<f hoftey;.*?. 
tea-spoonful to be taken nigbUmd4norning. 9 * • 

534. Emetics.—Ipecacuavlfa j/towder *.* dose»for a* ^rown 
person fifteen or twentygrains, to be taken in sitgar and warm 

■water ; for a child, from threp to fifteen grains, ipecacuanha~ 
mine ; two table-spoonfuls at first, and another in teimuinutes, 
if the first have not operated; fopa qhild, frond two tea-spoon¬ 
fuls to a table-spoonful, (according teaits %e,) every quarter 
of an hour, till vomiting takej place. .• 

5k5. Antimopial wine is a good emetic, but not so safe 
without tfie advice of a regular doetbr* • • 

53G. Flower of mustarcl wilttict as an emetic. M * 

537. Camomile tea, also, when4he stomaph is in a state to 

require it; sue par. 372. • • 

538. Cough drops. —Take oxymcl of squills two parts 
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wine of tartar ized antimony one part: mix. Two tea-spoonfula 
may be taken tyice dajf.y, and -three «in the evening, by an 
r adult The dos^ to children must be’rdluced according to 
their age.. • , * , 

539. Syrup ^for cou^h .and soreness«of stemaejb, chiefly used 
for infants. Syrup ol .white poppies,,t)il of sweet alnyjtfds,* of 
each one oundfc, anthnonial Wine one drachm. It may be 

^in^de with synSp ,, of violets instead of syrup of poppies; and, 
unless the.'child "is «-very rpstjes8,< will amwer quite as well. 
The dose is from a^tea-spoonivl to a dessert-spoonful, (ac. 
cording to the child’s age,) two or three times a day. 

540. White emulsioa, for ccrjgll and soreness of stomach, 
151ST ounces (that is, twelve table-spoonfifls) of boiling water, 
sweetened with loaf sugar ; when cold, y\\t it in a large phial, 

'and kdd ttyo ounces of oil of 'Sweet almonds, and as much sal 
volatile as will cause the oil to mix with the water, so that 
when you shake the bottle, you will no longer see the oil, hut 
the whole “will Appear white like milk. *A table-spoonful of 
thifi may be taken frequently. If the' cough is very trouble¬ 
some, or the stomach vipy sore /half an ounce of tincture of 
tolp may be added, or half an ounce of paregoric elixir ; but 
’not if the person is 'feverish. 

541. Strengthening medicines* —Bark may be prepared for 
Use either by boiling, or pouring boiling water over.it, in the 
following ways: An <*unce of bark (bruised) boiled lh a pint 
and a hafr of water till reduced to a pinttlien strain off, and 
add a tea-spoonful of weak spirits of vitriol: or take one 
our^o of bark in powder, and one ounce of tincture of myrrh; 

E our on them a pint of boiling water; let them stand in a 
ottle .tftvo or*three 'Uay^, frequently shaking it; afUv this it J 
jftgy be tako.i; *pour btf the lufUor eleaf from the sediment, 
aim take a*win£-glassful twice u.day. This is a good medi¬ 
cine for children alter measles* or any other lowering disease; 
the quantity of course must he reduced according to their 
' age. .For a child of six or seven years e ld a table-spoonful ’ 
will be a<-proper dose. 

542. For a Weak stomach and want of appetite. One 
ounce of camomile fl<? wers, half an ounce of dried Seville 
orange or lemon peel (that ie, the yellow' rind quite free 
from the inner white); pour on them a quart of boiling wMter, 
and take a wine-glassful the first thing in the morning, and 
twice in IhcHlay besides. 

543, Another* —For nervous weakness and lowness of spi¬ 
rits. One ounce of red rose leaves dried, two drachms of gen¬ 
tian roots, and two drachms of orange peel (as above) cut in 
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small pieces; pdfir over them a quart of boiling water; jet it 
stand tyo. or thrrc hours, then straiimpjg', and ecfcl a tea-spoon- 
till of weak spirits‘of* vitriql. . A glares of tj?is may be taken 
twice #r thrice a day. * . . * / 

eUt^ptBD ArPLICfAT 

544. Pou toccs'--*When thdte is any inflammation,*the beft 

poultice that can be ipade is of breacband wat?r Jhey should 
be either boiled together, ar bpiljjig water ‘poured over the 
Ijyead, (just as much as the bread will (flick up,) thqn covered 
up close, till it is cool enough to apply. • 

545. * Bread and milk phulfiqe may* be- made just Jin the 

same manner; it is‘sometimes prefe|red when there i^nof 
much inflammation,.but a slow gatl^prin^ of matter which 
requires to be drawn to a head! * A bit of fresh laid, or & tea* 
spoonful of olive oil, raffy be added t<* ft. • m 

54 6. There is no good purpose of a bread and ft)ilk poul¬ 
tice that is not betfer answered by the old fashioned bread 
and butter poultice, (mentioned par. 411,) and it will often 
succeed in cleansing and hotling akore, when sevelal other 
poultices and applications have*been tried in vain. This paul-, 
lice is particularly useful for a sofe that has been long Kept 
open, owing to the blood being in a poor gtate. • 

547. Linseed poultice is son#times made, by firsj; makftg 
a bread - and milk or bread «ana water poultice rathet*foo thin, 
and then stirring in* as much linseed powd<*r as will bring it to 
a proper stiffness; on by gradually stirring Jboiliitg water to 
the powder till it is of a proper consistence: this way nHher 
more of the powder will be required. Of it m|y be made by 

*setting«©n a dessert-spponful of linseed (*not ground) is three 
quarters of a pint of water; let itjnore than*ha!F Doil away, - 
then put in a large piece of •rtimft*of bread, ahd fet ijt Ijoil a 
minute or two till quite swelled ^pd soft ;* thenJScat it up to¬ 
gether, and apply warn* • m 

* 548. A roasted qnion is a*very good poultice, or an* onitMT 
Boiled in a very small quantity of water or milk; wflen quite 
soft, crumble in as much bread aS will soal^ up the liquid, and 
beat it all up together. • 

549. Afigpoultice.-r-G.ei the finest Turkey ftps; according 
to tile sizft of the poultice required, fyoil one, two, or more, in 
new milk; when they h^ve become vafy tfcndef, and thg iflflk 
has nearly boiled away, pour off what remains, Sid with that 
well wash the sore; beat up the figs, and lay them on as warm 
as can be borne. This must be renewed morning aftd even¬ 
ing; so indeed*should all poultices. 
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550. Lily rootpoulticf .—Take five or six doves of the root 
.of the largo whifra garderflily, or more f f> a very large poultice 
is required^ shrqa them very small, arfd Boil them in water; 
when tender, grumble in breaS enough for the poultice. 

551. Poultice for aAad. breast; seo*p/ir.«427.r . 

552. Vinegar &nd oatmeal poultice .for a sprain needniot be 
h boiled, <?nly mixed smoothly together. \’t should be large. 

* ,553. Tlly inffhmpiaticRi arising from *. sprain is often abated, 
and the pain relfefvod, by#ba«thiii»g the part frequently with 
spirits of,ether; bufthis is too expensive for general,usy 
Tlie lotion recommended, par. 410, will answer very well: 
but thg most important*thing,of all is, attention to jest and 
position, see par. 413. t * 

554. Fomentations ipay bn made by hailing the herbs di¬ 
rected, stmning them off, and*wringiug out flannels or cloths 
in the liquor in which" they wei-e boiled, and applying them 
hot to the part in pain. For example, take two ounces of 
white poppy heads, and two ounces of camomile flowers,—or 
feverfew,—or wormwood tops,—or one ounce of elder flowers; 


555. Thc^same />nd may be answered by filling two flannel 
bdgs witfy the herbs; have a fc^ycepan of boiling wafer on the 
hob; wttyg out one bhg and apply,; Jeave the bther in; when 
the first bag beginn to chill change them,* and so go on till 
the pain is'Telieyed; then have" ready ff a piece of dry flannel 
to ipply instead, to prevent cold being taken. 

55b. Oitand oVhtment for bruises. —Take of camomile^ 
flower?, lavender, and southernwood. tops, of each thru: hand-*' 
"f«le; wormftodU, red sage, and rosemary tops, of each two 
handfuls; red*- rosebuds fifio handful; shred all very fine. 
Flit the ingredients’in a now; stone pipkin, with a quart of best 
salad oil. Let them stand two months or more, stirring them 
‘Sften, * Then boil it up in the same vespel. Let it boil 
quarter tff an hour, then add a quarter of a pint of the best 
French brandy. Jioil ib* uf) again, strain it off through a 
sieve, and it will be fit 5br use. The ointment is to be made 
by adding some lard to the ingredients after the oil is strained 
off. Let it snnmer aboyt ten minutes, then strain /clear Tnto 
g^uppts. ' ^ , ( 

557. To ^epare colewort (or young cabbage plant) leaves, 
for dressing a blister. Choose fine, young, quick grown leaves; 
with a sfiiall knife draw *off the strings from the hacks; roflf 
them two or three times with the rolling pin, or glass bottle, 


bad then in three pints oT watci^till reduced to a quart. This 
is a good application for any violent pain; great «are must be 
taken to avoid cold/ 
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till quite smooti^ then’hold thentj|otie by one, befbrothe 
fire, tfll*tbe steam out*and thqjeef loots moist, ®rid of 

a bright green all over; as yom do*ea5h lea$ shut*it up close 
in youF left hand, and so go on till you haVedone *tb*ena all ; e 
keejWhem still in £oinr|fcft hand while ^bu rerfiove the blister, 
then spfbad them.o^er the pajt; take^care'tr^t everf part of 
the sore be covered; then spread a fine lineij ij^g, ana as long 
as the blister discharges freely put jF sofUtjiick napkin also. 
Let this dressing be*renewdfl t\fic#a davJCifl the place is quite 
Iwalal, and no Ointment ithitever applied. 1 hawe dressed 
scores of blisters, and nevej knew one, thus managed from the 
first to* the last, thafc did not "heal favourably. If thi/^kir, 
shduld become stiff and harsh, a little Ifalad oil may be applied 
with a feather, or rtUJbed gently jn with theatip of the finger. 4 
I have said, apply no ointpient: of comyg that is, on*the suppo¬ 
sition that you wish the place fo heal; sometimes an ointirmnt 
is applied on purpose to keep it open, either say in, (glistering 
ointment; hut where these are necessary, proper directions yill 
be given by the medical man. * 

558. If a blister (or any clheiscaiSfe in which a dr&singlff 

colefrort lea/cs is ordered) should # appcar^nflamed, the leaf es 
of the well-known herb plantain (the seeds of which are got 
for canary and other birds) maj be prepared ana applied jn 
the sanu'*manr^er. ^ • # m * 

559. Eye mater* —Those who have any weakness or cdin- 

plaint in the eyes, should carefully avoid tampering with them, 
and either taking to glasses, or using medicinal washes at the 
rocofnmendation of ignorant people. Thy following mgiy be 
jised without injuiy, and may in some slight c%ses afford re¬ 
lief ; *bd! no great benefit is to,be Expected from tljesn: Slrcast 
milk frequently milked into tjie #ye from tn^ nipple; rflSe* 
water, or elder-flower water"; jveak green tea, Qr camomilg 
tea, or rosemary tea. • •. 

m * 550. Injections. —A common injection, from half a pftt £fw 
a»pint of thin gruelf*or tfarm jnilk and water; a piec^of hog’s 
lard, or two table-spoonfuls of oij, and the same of common 
salt; or coarse brown sugar. If this Jje n^t considered suffi¬ 
ciently opening, instead of the oil or lard, three or four table- 
spoop fills of castor oil f and instead of the common salt, one 
ounce of •Epsolh salts may be useds for children a smaller 
quantity of all tlie ingredients wall suffice; and children 
hftve long suffered from sluggishness and irregularity of the 
bowels, and various powerful medicines fiaveTfiaued toyet iheih 
to rights, this common injection, repeated aboxft three times, 
at the distance of one or two days, has been found to^clear 
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the* bowels,* end bring them 1 into prbper regular action. 
,• An equally gocfd inje^tpn, perhaps W x$r y best, is made by 
dissolving'in hcfi water tfonufrioii yellow soap, or soft soap, 
enough to make a very strong lather. ' * c 

561. An injeption^bf'from a quarter td'half a pint of thin 
1 starch *br arrojvrdot, WithTfropi twenty Jo ,sixty drojfs of* Ian- 
* panum, » use$i\ in cases of extreme relaxation of the bowels: 

aftd in casts of cxtremb weakness, osf inability to swallow, in 
consequence of qu\qsy of’otfocr complafhts of the throat, life 
may be sustained a considerable time hy ra&ans of injections 
of beef tea, or othep nourishing liquids; but m all such 
whatever is necessarjrsnould be done under the direc¬ 
tion of professional skill, and let those directions be implicitly 
«followed ! - f 

562. EShbrocatxanJior a sore thropt. —Olive oil one ounce, 

spirits hartshorn half an ounce, or, if the skin will hear it, 
equal parts of each. % * • 

*563. Embrocation for the hooping tough.-— Oil of amber 
and spirits of hartshorn, of ea^h half an ounce, volatile sal 
afnmonlfac five grains . 9 Thip is very powerful, and for very 
r yo*u»g f children the sal ammoniac should be leftsmt, anti the 
spirits of hartshorn lessened, or indeed the oil of amber used 
afone ; as much however of, the spirits should be used as can 
lie bor$c without hli|tering the sjsin. The sapie mfiy be used 
for children in convulsions-; see also par* 449. 

564. ' Apodyne'bateam. —One ounce &Z soap liniment, with 
hajf an ounce 6f laudanum. In violent pains occasioned by 
teething, this may ,he rubbed on the backbone ; or for violent 
tooth-aclie, or face-*acher, a piece of flannel wet with this may 
„ be appliefl^o /he choek, or a .little off dt held on in r the palm 
of the hand. , *» 

m 566.' Whitworth red-bottle, for cuts, chilblains , blows, 8fc. 
—Camphor ‘and oil of tlfymc—of ^ach half a drachm^ red 
-*.&pir\bfs of lavender two drachms, spirits qf wine one ounce.*,» 

f 
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OP e THE EDUCATION OP CHILDREN. 

* . * .* 

566. To educate means, to breed up, to tyring up, to rear 

up, and that with a view to a certain end. ’When' you plant a 
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tonng tree, so as A give it every advantage of soil, sun, airland 
moisture; * when yoij cMar it from bligjit^and eAn&er, carefully 
train its promising bra&chesy and pAme awajsits useless opes, 
you ar0*, in a sense; educating yoiir tree. You do all* this-with 
awiecr to its fruitfjlnss^; this end you keep if* view at every 
stage; jtou would therefore be* willing *fo gather itfe blos¬ 
soms, however beautiful; yon would not, in sljpgfc, do a&y tiling 
to obtain present gratification, or to aVbid prgsent-labour, thtu 
would interfere with^our clfief t>bj%ot, thg* fruitfulness of your 
tree. * In the education of^yrfnr qhildreh, you train them up 
with a view to their future well-being. The prosecution of 
this business will cejtainly require on*yoitr part great^pare. 
and attention, and may probably involve considerable sacri¬ 
fices. Those whosd Resources ^re limited must exercis^ the^ 
more frugality and self-denial, irr proportion as they have 
more to provide for out of it.* Do not, howovSr, look upon 
your children as publicans look upon the 6o|fliersj5uartered 
on them, in the light of*a burdensome tax: remember, 1 ^ It 
was your own voluntary act to formjourselves into families. 
2. That children, if they brinj| cases,©ring also real pteasurefe. 
Is tlfere not* Something very delightful in patching the grqyWh 
of their little limbs, in listening to their innocent prattle, and 
in sharing their infant caresses * Does not the*thought of 
home, tb<5 cheerful fire-side, and the dear little smiling circle? 
sustain the fond father tfirough manf a day of ^toilsome 
labour, and the patient mother through mafly a night of weary 
watching ? Bemembar, 3. Children also bring solid advan¬ 
tages. If well trained they soon begin to do .sometlffng 
towards the general support of thp fapiily; ^hey become 
assistants and props ,te* the jjaretits, ai^l mutual s*q)p$rts to 
each other; and thus parents wli<%have discharged.their dttty' 
towards their children, ofteh*finu themgelvef, v as old* agg 
comes on, amply repaid for all th* cares, toils, aipi privations 
.s^iaftuned in their infancy. * * - 

. 567. But that ail this, an^ not the reverse, mav He the 
case, care must be taken of tlj,eir education. * Tins care 
should include three objects; the present health and comfort 
of the children; the comfort and advantage qf the family 
whil# they continue members bf it; and third, tjaeir prepara¬ 
tion to go forth from it with respectability and advantage. 
Happily these objects are* all in#agreeiftent; whatever secures 
one of them, must needs conduct to the others A and what¬ 
ever does not so conduce, ought at once £o be given up as 
altogether injurious. * • " 

568., Proper attention .must be paid in the first place to the 

• K 2 * . 
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child's present health a&d cbmfbrt. • |f tj^se are not ,prq- 
. seized, its temper will yery likely be ^u^ed, perhaps .even its 
faculties for future exertion jjgiay be weakened. It is a very 
dreadful thing to suffer a Helpless infant t& cry unregarded 
and unrelieved * but really it is an aCi cf &ich barbarity*, that 
" it may be hoped there is little r occasion to partition against it. 
* perhaps parents., in general require rather to be cautioned 
against falsa indylgencA. '*'«■ 

569, Itemember 'tiien, my frierids, to pamper a child in His 
food is no real kindness*, jet him have enough of what As 
wholesome; ■ but if you accustom,hina to be dainty at meals* 
^.aud-^f’eedy after eating for the mere pleasure ,of easing, you 
are at onoe injuring his health, increasing the expense of his 
, .maintenance, by#ihis means ^bridging'the comforts of the 
family in general, and by creating for him new wants, you are 
gokig the very* way to make him know, at some future day, 
what wantoreally is. If you wish to make your child happy, 
yojt will never on any account gratify his ill tempers, or pas¬ 
sions, or let him have any thing lor crying for. If'a child once 
fihds thkt it otui gain ittf point h*f violence and crying, it is a 
c diiqovery that he Mjill be sgre never to forget; Hhose around 
him will have crying and violence enough, and they may thauk 
themselves for it; and if their annoyance were all, it would not 
Sso muelysignify; but far worstfeccnsequcnces follow sych cruel 
mismanagement. The child's present happiness, m the first 
place, is destroyed. If a pareqt was even so indulgent as to 
give a child every thing within his ppwer that it cried for, 
tk<?fe woul,d still be many things beyond his power, which 
would serve just as jrcll for the child to break its heart after;, 
but in^geue^al those parents'whp are xnqst foolislily indulgent, 
aTe also most impatient an/l violent; they humour the, child 
Jill they are^opt of, patience with him, and then snap at him, 
refuse him every indulgence, and perhaps shake or beat liim 
,/or tiding; the child cannot comprehend the reason of‘this 
change, t .in fact there is no reasq’n for it; Shut it is his misfor¬ 
tune, through the continual, caprice of his parents, continually 
to experience indulgence without enjoyment, and punishment 
without correction, fly such treatment the child’s temper js 
soured, bad.'passions are excited, and habits of deceit aps 
fotmed. For a hpmouced child is bent upon having his oWn 
will rt all ^yents: he will begin with a little passion and vio¬ 
lence,; if tfiat does not gam his .point, he will try a greater; 
if that should fail, sooner than be defeated, he will have re¬ 
course to artifice; and if artifice should once succeed, it may 
be feared that he will resort to it as a weapon ajways at hand 
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No# only eonsrc^r ftmQ 3 i»philf JLamg suth a process*. 
The family to which $!ch children Belong 1V1II be in a con¬ 
tinual state of warfare and tfeatery; all petfbe and happiness 
will be*de»troyea by* open broils or artful plot#; and instead 
of*l»iag a family If the individuals of jvhich it is com¬ 
posed will resetaUeja sdt of wild, fierce; treacherous jTnimal^ 
confined by circumstances to one cage, to bite *nd 4cvoqr on^ 
another. Nor does tl?e mischief stop heft. ' Ill* process bf 
time, these chilchen*are to \>c lent outjwto the world to get 
f&teh^living; ana who do ^oi? think"will hire such young per¬ 
sons into their service if tbeyjtnow tfyeir characters or who 
will keep them when they find out ? Besides, the yCung 
people themselves cannot then haye tneir own wifrfind way; 
those who employ th^m will not of course think of consulting, 
it; the airs and graces,fliey have be#© used to show off at 
home will he quite useless elsewhere; and deceit, if # detecfted, 
will lead to total disgrace, loss of character, and loss of live¬ 
lihood. The only possible chance that remains for then© to 
go on with any thing like contort and respectability, is in their 
entirely forsaking their old habit*, unlearning #hat tlfey hatre 
been all th<?ir life learning, and taking up, for the first tiifte, 
habits which, if they had been properly trained in^tbeir child¬ 
hood, might have by this time jjecome likfe second nature#; 
them. •What % pity but^thj^ had been t|ie case! * 

570. A wise and good parent will never suffer himself to 
exercise partiality between hig children ; as # his owr^ they have 
all an equal claim on»his regard; and the circumstances of 
bein^ the eldest or youngest,—-or a boy os girl,—or mosfTike 
•the father or mother, are matters ovsr which tl©:y could have 
no control, and in wbiefi "there can be no merjf. wcJuld be 
unjust and cruel that on such grounds any difference of regard 
or indulgence should be felt*or # exercised.* It would be«iooh 
ish too; nothing tends ipore to destroy the love*gnd harmony 
■igf a family. The fevoured a child never respects its pijffeitfs,i 
the injured can scarcely love them, aqd perpetual strifes are 
excited between brothers and sisterj, which frequently grow 
up with them, and live, when the parqpts, jfti whose ill-judged 
partiality the mischief began, are dead, and perhaps forgotten. 

5M. In connexion with tenderness and attention to bodily 
comfort, <Jhe of*the first points to b^ attended .to in the e^jl- 
cation of children, is to establish a full and absolute authority 
over them; to convince them that they are # at yo%r disposal, 
and that y’our will must be obeyed. J7hen once they^re fully 
convinced Of this, they will submit without difficulty, ana 

without regrot. But how is this to be taught them ? t And 

^ * 
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whon are they to begin'Teamh^ it?''/It‘ sWfmld be. feOgun so 
i eayly, that the child shajft not be able t^resolleet its t><*grtmin$. 
A iearned^ivine, and most able sfnd judicious writer, has fixed 
the age of eight or nine months for beginning to bring^a child 
into subjection fq authority,, t venture to thfnk thatsofiic- 

* thing may be. dbne m that important*.business at”a much 
earlier periods ,1 am certain that an infant of very few weeks 
old, when? Undergoing the operation oV washing and 1 dressing, 
will soon find out if^the iflother ‘is weak* enough to desist Op 
account ef its crying, and to paeify’it with the breast. Hftviftg 
once grafted this indulgence, the; dressing will not again be 

^accomplished without it; oft the otherrhand^let hiir go on 
steadily,yet tenderly, and the child, finding resistance useless, 
...will, soon* begin to take the matter patiently, and even to de¬ 
light the mother with, its gambols instead of distressing her by 
its“screams. At a very few months old, as soon as it is able 
to reach out its, little hand lor what it sees, and to feel plea¬ 
sure in grasping it, then is the time for teaching it that it is to 
he indulged in. such things only as the parent chooses to be¬ 
stow, Wm# let an improper tning be given to it, and let' it 

* be ( nsed occasionally to give up whatever it has ‘dt your cotri- 
mand ; let this practice he thoroughly established, and you 
can hardly conceive in how important a degree it will operate 
‘Upon eaph of those objects which have been spoked of, as to 
be always kept in view in the business of*edueation. It will 
promote the child's present health and ‘happiness ; for how 
many a violent «»fit ol crying and passion, how many a severe 
correction,or irritating scolding, will it thereby be spared 1 It 
will promote the peace and comfort of the family. How easily 
will s^bjmtien. goo<Lorder,“ and harfittviy he maintained in a 

L family, where all the children have been thus early trained 
&nd disciplined, and have become accustomed to bending that 
self-will, wtyeh in its native stubbornness and perverseness is 
wmse of all the contentions that disturb the peace of 
iniljes, apd of society in general 1 It will V»nd to qualify your 
,, child for future life; he who has been trained to subjection 
,and discipline at‘'home , will find them easfy whfen he goes 
- 'Abroad; hecwill he likely to submit and obey without mur¬ 
muring. Ttys is the likeliest'"way to be comfortable in,a 
lo^er station; and, depend upon it, it is one of the*best qua¬ 
lifications for filling d higheii; he who has most thoroughly 
learnt how>to obey, best kpows how to govern. 

572. In blamihg or punishing a child, take care to propor¬ 
tion, and, if yfcu can, adapt your discipline to the nature of Ihe 
A child may have an accident, perhaps through 


ee. 
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carelessness, th\ will occasion* yoi| considerable inconveni¬ 
ence ; but does nb ths|efpre*deserve^to be seyetely beateh, or 
Ibckcd up in the dSrlf, orkppt without food? ojare any of k 
these jsinishmeiRs-liJkcly tp remedy your grievance, o» to'cdir- 
repfohjs fault;? kra|hsr think not;, oq the oohtrary, I'think 
it will 4e likely, to drifce him in fqture? to practise wfott.is far,, 
worse than carel£siffiess; he hull try to scre#a himself from 
punishment hy deceit# Suppose yo*i shoifhi eji&eavaur M 
make him sensible *f the inconpeqjence stSfered If) the family 
for want of the* article wliicji he has sJbstroyed; or should 
you require some sacrifice on his’ part towards teftlacing k, 
such as withholding: somdthiflg # that was to have *bee^ pur¬ 
chased for him, or applying his own 1 little hoard t<utb(?*pur-"* 
pose ; (though thiaiast I should bc^veryJoth tj^ao, lest in 
correcting a fault I shoul%be difipourugmg a virtue i*liowever,4 
there would be some proportion and shfhe connexion between 
the fault committed and the punishment endured. • 

573. For daintiness 0r wastefulness I shoifld thfnk the loss 

of a meal a suitable punishment; you tell a child that “ wflftil 
waste makes woeful want,” aid vou*4hus give hpn a slight spe¬ 
cimen of llje> inconvenience to which his fault naturally ^ 
and the child who complains of a hard erhst or a stale mdrsel, 
may very properly be convinced that it is Jbardewwhere there 
is none,* ,• * # 

574. Crucify to^anirilal^is a fault which ought hot to be' 
passed over, especially in those whose future employment will 
very probably be the jjure of Snimals. After Jieingfthoronghly* 
taught what is right, (which should always precede hieing 

m punished for doing what is wrong,) and seriously Teproved for 
the firrt offence; for {kg second sdtpe funishjhent should be 
contrived, that should, if possible* mal£e thetihifa hafe som® 
notion of the pain he has inflicted on the animal pejhaps*for 
an act of wanton cruelty thefe ps no better pbftishraerit thfln 
a Smart thrashing; at ftie same time the child slfould b^made 
\q feel that his conduct has»excit.ed both horror and centelVifTfc 
in those around him, and that it is a mean and cowardly thing 
to hurt a poor.dumb animal, IT the offeree*has been that of 
shutting up an animal without furnishing it with a proper snp- 
, ply, of food, it might he welkto confine him in*£ like situation 
for a fen house at a time when he ijould feel the want of his 
regular meal, and knon that ^jis brokers"and ‘sisters we^»en- 
joying theirs. If he has any other animal in hiSfcare, it might 
be taken away from him, to shofa him that he isVmworthy to 
he trusted With it. But punishment ought n<4 to be often re¬ 
peated, or it will lose its effect and harden the heart. 
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575. For anact of v^fuly>btubborn disobedience, such ^ 
courae will Ife jiecessaiy as shall impress Sipon £he t child’s 

'mind his absolute depen dance uppn his* parents for eviery en¬ 
joyment. , He must be made 5 to know .that? the hou»e, the 
food, 'the clothes, the pleasures of whether feind he has fye£n 
.used ta enjoy, We all furnished by hip'parehts, that their will 
must be obeyed 4 , and He must sttbmit, or fee cannot be regard- 
‘ ed ? with fkvpul*, Cr treked with indulgence; a disobedient 
child must„ c be rrf»3e to feel,<in all his Intercourse with his 
parents, that he is ujfo.i a different,footing f?om one that \% 
good and' obedient; nor miist fhe difference of behaviour 
manifested towards him, he suffered to wear off, uutjj he has 
•freely and fully acknowledged his fault,'fend submitted him¬ 
self to his parent’s authority: But when once punishment has 
produced i^ig effect, forgiveness should be cordial and entire; 
there should he no urtkind hints of ill-natured reflections 
thrown out by the parents, or allowed in the other children. 

576. Fof quarrelling between brothers* and sisters, I sup¬ 
pose the best thing is to separate them, not allowing them to 
play together, aftd so convincing: them that they had better 
giv<; up to each other, and sp^re a part of what they have, .for 
the gratification of a ^lay-fellow, than to have all to themselves, 
and fell theirown way, but be compelled to mope alone. 

%i 177. But the worst faults Of children are a disposition to 
lying anfFjpilfering, and parent w6o have any'sense of what 
is right, or any regajd for the real interes^ of their children, 
will be most carefully watchful against them, most grieved to 
noti<t° the first approach to them, and Inost conscientiously 
bent upon opposing 'them to the utmost of their power. In 
every respect, 'example is'‘of, the first consequence, precepts 
are^yery lightly «et by without it; m thfese most important 
respects, while you teach yotfr children what is right, be scru¬ 
pulously'careful to practise it also; never, for the world, let 
them |pe you* lake an unjusf advantage of a neighbour or an 
employer, not even in the value of a pin; never let them see 4 * 4 
you practise any little mean arts Of concealment or deception* 
against each otheragainst *chem, or against any one with 
whom you are connected; and that they may never see it, be 
sure you nevA\ practise it; nothing but jreal, habitual upright¬ 
ness and sincerity can bear close and constant inspection. If 
in either of these pOintc^a child should have transgressed, he 
certainty ouakt to suffer bodily punishment; he ought to be 
brought to £ full .confession of his fault; to be made to re¬ 
store tb the fill} value (on at least to the extent of his power, 
and to suffer privations in order to extend that power) to the 
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person whom he has ipjured*;.&n<h he ought to feel that he 
lias lost your c&nfcjfnee, and that It will long before he 
can establish his Character as a pgrrfbrf to be trusted. ‘ 

£ ’ 578. I have #pt>k en of discipline before instruction, but they 
must both go ha$cf in hand, Bemember, f^cftn the very first 
ibeblesmile with* wHVqp you are delisted, fjpjbrhaps even ear^ 
lier still,) your child's education's begun. *J^hen jt fixes sts 
eye on some bright object, do not ^iaturjpite attention ; ij^is* 
gaining an idea; Jput rather give it assistance, By allowing it 
to feel the substance with which & is delighted; it has not yot 
the means of telling you exactly what it knows; »hut its de¬ 
lighted crow is the expression of having accomplishedJts de- * 
igre, aifd gained seme new information; and you wtwld .be* 
astonished, if you^ould ascertain how much knmrfedge it has 
gained in the first fe\j months of*its <*kisteim6. Indeed, 
when a child begins to express its ideas by sjgns and words, 
people are surprised at its knowledge, and would he fnuch 
more so, if they constantly bore in mind that it came into the 
world ignorant of every thing. -* • 

579. As it advances in l^e all t^is knowledge is to be put 
to.a good qpcount, and it beetles your “ delightful task 11 ’ at 
once to increase and to direct it. In the beginning of thffe 
book a great deal was said about moral charaqjter; now the 
virtuesjherc recommended will be just as necessary anch va¬ 
luable to your child, i£ it*livSs, as to yourself, andtjt is your 
business to cultivate awl*promote them, # Please tfc read over 
that chapter again, <pid as your child discovers the dawning*. < 
o£ reason and character, endeavour to trairf it to such £abits 
as are there recommended. It is astonishing hew eajly cha- 
’ raoteiynay be formed $nd exhibited. P»ay do not thkjjk lightly 
of what a little child sa$a or does. It cannot, to*be «sure, dp 
a great action, either good^or btl. Why no%? because ifrhas • 
not physical strength enoughs But it may form habits, good 
or bad, which are of the greatest importance!• The seeds of 
1 * carrots or celery £re very $mall, yet if you had just* sown*a 
• bed of them, ym! would be very much vexed to sse any one 
come and dig them all up. The%eeds of thistles or nettles are 
very small, yet should you have no objection to see them scat¬ 
tered all over your garden^* Oh yes, you kj*>w what each 
wHl grow to, t and you value it accordingly; ^remember this, 
and cultivate your child's mind anfl # disposition accordingly. 
jHis little sly trick of snatching a cake or toy4|om Bis bro¬ 
ther, and putting his hand behind him that yoiqmay not see 
it, is just as much the beginning pf a habit of injustice and 
insincerity, as that little seed is the beginning of a celery or. 
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carrot plant, a thistle,,or netflfe, •.? Iait posable then for you 

to be^in too efcrl^ to cherish whatsis gopd, aid tochpck what 

'is amiss? ( ‘ ' « . * * ■' ,, 

580. I- have already hinted tSie manner ki which habits 

of subordination, are to be formed, par, 571. ^Justice apd 

sincerity, you insist"Cultivate,. by showii^/your high esteem of 

them; by enccylraging the oprti confesaYori of a fault, and 

v «ometknes «naring\deser^ed censure in^pnsideration of such 

candour; pV mah>twning $ie # strictest jjj9tice between the 

youngest children, and* in the most, trifling affairs; and,bjk 

shewing the most severe displeasure against any transgression 

in thqse principal pointc. Self-deiflal must be taught, not so 

wnuchM>Y.. direct lessons., as by seasonable ins tactions and 

pleasant eSwnples; it is a great thing wb<jn a child can 'be 

krduced, of t its avfn accord, to*- part;with some treasure, of 

forego some gratification* because * father will be pleased,* or 

to give up«a pleasure, ‘that brother or sister may enjoy it.’ 

1 would not exactly praise a child who^had done so, for there 

is a Krays danger of feeding a spirit of pride and vanity, (odi- 

ous t grubf that eat out tiff* heart* of every good action they 

conye in contact with,) but 1 Would certainly let tb$ child nee 

(hat i was pleased, afld that *1 was no stranger to the feelings 

of satisfaction in his own bosom, which succeed a triumph 

oyer selfishness. A love of industry and honest independence 

would bofororaoted, by, very early wreustoming a child to feel 

pleasure id being of, some use. The little filing who can but 

*-just pick up his mother’s thimble* or bal of cotton and give 

it toiler, is capable of this pleasure aild emulation. iuis 

well worth making it a matter of study to furnish children 

with enydoyniont suited t<5 their years,.and with employment, 

if possible, thu shall be? of some itse. * At'scbools where sew- 

■ ing‘work is fecanjc, I have Ittlowsuthem take a piece of linen 

and hem, and*cut off; and hem wnd cut off again, till it fairly 

came Jo nothing; and I have felt that it must be very dk- 

ctmvagmg to the poor children, and might .possibly also give* 

them a notion of bestowing a grrfkt deal of labour on what' 

was after all of n'o n^anneivof tise. It certainly is better, where 

it can be done, to turn th> work of the smallest child to some 

useful purposA, I would have asvery btUe child accustomed 

to pick up a fetv sticks, and let him see that thq, fire i§ lighted 

witbAhem; a few sdtedfc .should be giyen him, (mustard and 

cress for instance, they are cheap; and will not exercise Inis 

patience tooeiong,}.and a yard of ground to sow them in; he 

should be .take q daily to watch their progress, and taught to 

pull up any weeds that appear; when ready, he should have 

• » 
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thS pleasure o? bringing in bit salad, and distributing 
shares tp his frfcnd%: thus* an interest will, \$ given to the 4 
child m rational ftnir useful, puiypdts* industry and forecast 
will lie incitech an$ reward edfSnd .good feeling will be pro- 
moted towards those ground him. . * m 

* ^81^Botl* bo^'s Blip girls should* be .eaarjjr taught to knit, 
and accustomed teftake it up at every -odd^painute. of time; * 
you can’t too soon gj^ e them a notiop of hpuest indepe^demief 
that it is very creditable apd ^onjfortabl^®So weafstockings of 
^iig’s own knitting, and clothes of onpfe own earning or mak¬ 
ing. This is a good and a stfving practice; even th<* mere h§bit 
of moving about their Angers nimbly, and not liking to be* 
idle, is*of small*value, in a winters evening, w h ailara 
sitting round the £re, and one *perhaps is readiiJg^the rest 
might as well be knitting as‘doing hothiflg; i/tfill servedto 
keep them awake, and it is gn uglv,‘idle trick to sleep up. 

582. Your children must be clothed, in some ^ay orbtber, 
at your expense. *Yo» may promote in them habits of indus¬ 
try and forethought, "f instead of buying them a garment at 
once, you set them about ^ome t^gk suited to their age, and ( 
p®y them ipr doing it, putting* by the money to buy the hat*, • 
or jacket, or frock; in this way you wilk easily induce them,"if 
they get a chance penny for running on an errand, or such like, * 
to put it todhe store for a goad and usefTil purpose, instead of 
squarfaeringdt on gingerbread and loljypops, Thi% too, they 
wiJJ get a notioh of tlift cost of clothes; they frill learn to 
calcinate what tney can afford, and what they must do witW 
Ol^t; and they wili^jet a habit of taking caVe of their Rothes, 
and making them last as long as possible. • . 

•583. If a child discovers aqy ingenious turn, by, all means 
encourage it; such as "constructing little machines, or toys, pr 
drawing pictures, &c. A grtftS quantity #f the expensive* 
wooden toys sora in toy shops, are brmight ever from liol- . 
fend; they are called Butch t<fys; very ingenious and pretty 
■ they are; and I, have heprd that they are all mad? % 4he 
1 Dutch children Tor their own amusement; henct* There is a 
proverb which says, • * • 

“The children of Holland take pleasure in jnrmkjii", 

What the children of England take pleasure i»breaking/’ 

Now I*don’t*grudge the poor littl§ 4 put*hmen getting njrh by . 
their play, but I see no, reason in the world whraEngfsh boys, 
and English girls too, should not amuse d?emsJ|ves in as pro- w 
fitable a manner. I dare say th$y are quite as ingenious, if 
they had but the thought to set about it. others have been 
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instances of children conttivij^*ingenipus littil toys by vky 
of airiasement^wjbo have gone from one*stepfof ingenuity to 
another, until they* have nlade discover^ that have proved of 
essential service to 1 mankind, dtrd have raised themselvqp to a 
truly respectablb ^station in society. F <$r respectable indeed is 
that individual, Vka, fekving f struggled y*?fth fcarly povej^y and 
other disadvantages, has, by his own merittand exertions, ren- 
Sloped himself a map of cpnsequenee to gociety; and honour* 
able indeed fs his wby-eametd ^omoetenc^ Such a man will 
never lose by comparison with an idlg, dissipated, fine gentle- 
roqp, who does no good in the wdrld, but that of circulating 
through it riches that he never eeartied, and of whom it can 
«enjy bO^ajd that his friends were born before hijfh. c * 

584. Butstet me make ono remark here f ^ If a child should 
dircover sufcma tufti as I have spoken of, he should at first be 
allowed to rollpw it only as a fcccreation, and required to 
pursifc his daily duties, and contribute his share towards the , 
support of the family, the same as the othel* children. If you 
get a»notion that your child has a wonderful turn for painting 
or mechanics, and will verv likely^make his fortune by it, and 
"und&r that notion you surfer him to neglect coinmypn industry 
atid application, and fo pursifo his own bent uncontrolled, it 
is much mor^likely that by such a course his fortune will be 
marred instead of made; he will soon become tired ojf appli¬ 
cation ev^fti to his favourite phrsuit,«and unfitted fdr the 
common diities of hip station; he whl becoitie vain, indolent, 
extravagant* and very likely dissipated and vicious. There is 
no cl$«B of people* less 'useful, or less respected, than the idle* 
half-bred, shabby-genteel, who are fairly spoiled for every 
thing, pence the saying *>f JPoor Kicjiard, “ A ploughman 
Upon^ his le£*t*is «highef than a gvntlemafi upon his knees/ 1 

• Do not by arty means suffer afie a£ t your children to complain 
of being so br&ught up. « 

585. But if ylou see, or thiific you see*, any particular inelui- 
ation- of |)jis kind, encourage it in $, proper .way. If he does « 
well, reward his good conduct with a tool, dr add something ‘ 
to his savings fof the purchase of a tool, that will assist his 
operations; set him upor*>making something that will be use¬ 
ful in the hourfq, or saleable in the market. When he has 
accomplished any thing worth offering,* consider of the b£st 
and J&eiiest market for (loosing of it^and let the proliuce be 
Iris own* for tire purchase of other tools or materials; if his 
ingenuity sh/mild continue and improve, and his industry 
prove persevering and successful, fee may be encouraged to 
save the produce, in the hope of being placed in, such a busi- 
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neis as will gi^e scope and ijpprdkement to bis talents and 
industry. In e^ery neighbourhood, there nja^most likftly be 
found some sensible jAid beneyolt^itVeutleman, who would bo 
plea 8(^3 to see sun on g his po orte igh vours*a child of remark¬ 
able ability, ingespiity % and industry, and whoVould, if in his 
p*oweivpromote11ie n^rovement srhd dhjteres^ofsuch a youth. 
The advice of suchfa gentleman might' prove, very J^enefi^al 
to your child, and I flare say, migh # t be aaaily obtained. *1^ 
your child has bggn usec^ to skill and flltogenceV in common 
things, and h^ only pursued nis hys#e as au amusement, 
should he afterwards have An opportunity of devoting hiraqplf 
more .entirely to his favourite pursuit andi he successfqj* in it, * 
well ancl good; btft if no sucfi opportunely should offer, no# 
great harm is dong j he has still 4he common r&pmfce of la« 
hour for his living, and his amusemeftl ha^at lewf been inno¬ 
cent and improving. * # . 

586. I wish to caution cottage mothers agaiyit doirtg all 
the work themselves, and not accustoming Sheir daughters to 
assist in it Some mothers, of a foolishly indulgent turn^do it 
for the sake of upholding ^heir gc-ls in pride and idleness; . 
suyh girls generally turn out^fOoa for nothing; tlJey arA ig-’ 
norant anti indolent; if they goto service, no family likes tfo 
be plagued with such girls; besides, they can qparcely bring 
themselves to submit to the confinement* of a steady family; 
perhaps theywshift from oae jfiace to another for a fkjv months 
or years, then tlfey marfy imprudently and wretfhedly, and 
multiply indolence, slatternliness, and misery to # another gem 
ngfation; or perhapf they do worse still, and settle into^ bad 
5 way of living. Another class of mothess suffer ihemsgjves to 
fall in^o the same error; they -^re notable woyien, who really 
love work; who wiJulu finch it a sacrifice’to givwflp what they 
have been accustomed to^lo, (ftil who say, **ery truly, 
body can do it to please me go well as myself,«and it is twice 
the trouble to make a child do*it that it is tt»do it oneself.’ 

• But such motherg should consider that the sacrifice^due4o 
► their children’s advantage • how els^are they to he qualified 
for service, or for managing a oottgge of their own ? Besides, 
if it is some trouble at first, it will pgy wfll in the end. When 
once you have taught your^hildrcn, if they §#e steady, good 
gifls, they will be no longer awkward, hut really helpful to 
you. ft would be a shocking thidjj.that the children^ in¬ 
dustrious parents should gfow up idle, ignorant, fjelpless 
things, like a nest of unfledged birds, that # must1|iave all their - 
food brought to them, or else parish and die; fyut what a 
comfort it is Jto isee a family growing up industrious, clever. 
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and respectable, and to kndw that if you should4)( :ome feeble, 
and past work**tbey are both able*and willing to conge horn®, 
tod by their dutiful tod affectionate W?rVices requite yotfc 
early'tenderness aftd kind instruction. 1 have already afluded 
to a poor womai^. who was a good manager of her children, 
par. 360, and 1 recollect a‘ saying of which ha$* much' 
truth and good %^nse in it, though rather Oddly expressed, ‘“ I 
" will teach ray giola 4 to wqrk, and make ttyem work too, tod if 
there is notunoughdpr us a]l, shall ^it, while I sit still 
and count my fingers. # 
£87. In *the same manner every other good habit should be 
carefully formed in. tha> parental Cottage, that may qualify 
•your oJ^Mren firsttfor honest service, and 1 after\fards to man* 
age a collate and provide far a family o£ their own. And it 
isu*one great’^dvanrage id cultivating a garden, keeping a cow, 
pigs, chickens,, rabbits* and other animals, and brewing or 
bakirig at home, that it serve# to apprentice the children to 
acquire useful knowledge. They alt karri how to manage a 
garcten; the boys, when big enough, should dig, manure, and 
plant the ground by way qf amusement; and the girls should 
'attend to the flowers and so ftwfth : they all learn, too, tojbe 
darefxl and kind to afeimals; tod the girls learn to milk, make 
butter, cure ,bacon, brew, bake, and do many other things, 
which, when they go to service# wili render their services more 
highly variable, and entitle the hi to higher wages. Arid (see 
how one thing brings on another) if these ‘young people are 
frugal as wall as clever and industrious, the more they earn the 
more^they save; ‘in the course of a fed years they perhaps 
have accumulated a little capital, which enables them to set 
up in tr^de. Industry, care? skj.ll, and excellence in conducting 
their bueineka., load them on to success*iri it; their children, 

. under more favourable circrifastaqces still, take another rise, 
and by slid by* the descendant* of the present labourer be¬ 
come gentleman. This is thb natural course of things, from 
the feoqjgjn to the top of the ladder; and though thousands of* 
labourers and their descendants continue labourers still, and ‘ 
are as such very deserving, respectable, and happy; yet, if as 
parents you indulge th% very natural wish of seeing your 
children rise it*, the world, depend upon it, this is the most 
safe, rational, and desirable way of rising; far better thati*id3 
the idle dreams of edheaiyig and dressing your girls like ladies, 
in the hope that some fine gentleman may fall in love with 
them, and epeh like. These idle dreams always end. m dis¬ 
appointment ; often in disgrace, ruin, and wretchedness. To 
c^ose what has been said on this branch of a good education; 

a 
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it^ consists m bringing- children trp^to labour with steadies®, 
care, ajid attentlon; »to showthem |jow to i k> Vs manyttfeftil 
things as possible; and to. teeych•them to # do aty iu the best* 
malifitf; to sefthejn an example of industry, Sobriety, clean- ■ 
lili^ss, and neatness -to make all thesp so lwutual to them, 
that tlioy never.sfiadwy? liable t« Taff-into *me contrary; ta 
let diem always \ee a good living fuoceedpg from labour, # 
dhd thus to remove ^tom them theietnptftihn to*get nt-^he 
goods of others,violent jpr%fraudt«ftt means, and to 
keep far from their minds ejl inducements to hypocrisy and 
aefceit.” ’ 1 » 

; ;&88n J^owAvhat shall I Iky flbqjit book learning f Why*! say, 
that, properl^fconditcted, it is an excellent thing; a^fi!fere»is * 
nothing so good hjtf that it may be rendered e\M by abuse. 
Taking it only as an amusemcht, that which boolp afford eJP- 
ceeds all others that call be enjoyed 3t*the fireside, by tJiose 
whose days have been laboriously exercised. What can be 
pleasanter, for instance,* than to read the live! of jfersons who 
have added respectability to your own station of life by their 
virtues and good conduct,—gu* to rd»d the history of^rour <jwn . 
country, ayd see by what means it has risen to its presenUex 4 
alted situation among the nations; ancf how it became*pos- 
sessed of, and secured in the liberty and advantage# we enjoy,— 
or to read the discoveries, plans^and observations of discerrflng 
and persevering men, %sjfecially on si^jjects conngbted with 
your own calling fL How much improvement and real advan¬ 
tage may be thus derived, while you are ]ferryitted*tb share in* 
tho wisdom aim experience of men of all ages and countries; 
habits and pursuits! * What a pleasure is ft, too, iifoase of long 
confinement by illnes^oy lamentws, to h?tvje a Men£ and com¬ 
panion to beguile the tedious hjgirs, Irithoift Mtadertng*any* 
other person from thpir dailw work ! Beading, too, i$ a cheap * 
amusement; in most places th«*re are parilh or #jhool libraries, 
frem which you may be constancy supplied at* a verjfc small 
Expense; or even if you should buy a book now and thm, (ftke 
*care that you lay out your money on what is really \forth hav¬ 
ing,) the expense need not be very^grefg, and the pleasure 
of reading it may be enjoyed over ind over aj;ain, by your¬ 
selves and your children after you. “ There is one volume, 
the cheapest in the kingdom, whic|j, whether you seek to be 
interested by the plain tacts of history, l5y the most pjpftstic 
descriptions and situations, or by the most m&jyellous, and 
even miraculous adventures: whether your taste\»e for plain, 
prose; or the most sublime poetry v whether *in yeur youth 
you search for instructions for obtaining happiness; or in 
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your age, solid and essential .comfort, this ofc? yolximb &ill 
affordit all.” iHjit morewill be aaid o£,this$)y ajid by. , '. t 

* 589. ,The fe point at present is,, wheth^.ot not your cfifldreo 
shall *be pqssessed°of this sotfifbe of advantage and pleasure, 
the power of reading. Does it admit a question ? If you pos¬ 
sess the t power yoin-sclftiteertainly doefrnot; youl’wow? from 

*ycur own exper^nce that it is a^benefit; \nd people had bet- 
' ter^save tlv*ir breath and their ink, than, waste either in telling 
you that learning w read upfitp clpldreifw performing their 
ordinary duties, and n?akes them proud and Mzy; that serv¬ 
ants who -can read are disobedient and saucy; and wivgs 
who can read are iudoWit slatterns*; many more such things 
‘-'have bsen and are said? but you know better than to believe 
them, Learning to know jour duty has not made you dis¬ 
charge it tHo* wors 4 e ; being able by reading to improve your¬ 
self in the knowledge of your business, whether it be of the 
agricultural, manufacturing, eg mechanical kind, has not made 
you the mdfe negligent or indolent in attending to it; reading 
of Ovker countries, laws, and customs, has never made you dis- 

* satisfied ^ith home; no, karning-has not spoiled j r ou, and you 

* would tlmik yourself a very brute to withheld jt from your 
children, Hut supposing ytfu do uot know how to'read, what 
must be sad then ? why, that you suffer a very great priva¬ 
tion, the extent of which ye lure not able to estimate. On 
many otb'Jr things you take the'testimony of your neighbours; 
but of whdm do you ask it i of those who have bad no better 

'opportunity than you'■self of understanding tint matter 1 or of 
thos'- who have liad much experience aiid su<^ss on the ob¬ 
ject ir. question ? Ask, then, those of your neighbours who 
have bad the advantages of early education, whether thav would 3 
e-ecQmtfien<f yor to bestow it upon your children, t know 
‘ what answef they will make * unless, indeed, you should hap¬ 
pen to ask the upini&n of some wealthy, but ignorant, narrow- 
grainqd soul,“who can just read (as th* saying is) “ enongh#to 
Swear by*” he perhaps will cry down learnmg, from a sort' ' 
of confused fear that, if it becomes general, his neighbours 
will be wiser thati hjmsel.^ orHbey will be able to better them¬ 
selves in life, and he shell not get his work done at so easy a 
rate; he is s6*selfish that he would keep people in ignorance 
and slavery alf their days, rather than run any possible hazard 
of dhjuring his* owfi beloved interest. He will not believe, 
and does not'choose to be convinced, that a$poor man's know¬ 
ledge, comfort, and respectability, are quite consistent with 
the welfare of the higher classes of society, and with his duties 
to them; ana he, 1 doubt not, will say, ‘ Don't have your 
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children taugliL it is only spoiling them; ’ buthis opinion is 

not worth regaraiqg ?*psk those whi* aje better informed, am| 
\Vhohave more liberality and pmpfer feelingbitf in facj, you 
need «onlv coritult$ f our own observation; look around your 
village for the i^osL decent, well-furjiishesU well-regulated 
cottages, inhabited jJJ^he njpst thriving*'labourers, the moat 
dutiful children,*tbe most civil neighbours; %nd art they,*in t 
general, those who are most grossly ignora/t,*or tjjfise whoAe 
Setter informed,HWwi able, fry jneans of reading, continually to 
gdd to their st<#ck of information? I^nink no more heed be 
said to convince you that one branch of a good* education 
consist^ in your children*beftig*tauglft to read. * ^ 

* 390. But now are we to spare a shilling or two* softly, *to" 
send three or foursf thenA to sdhoo^? nry^ mutf^we give up 
the labour of the elder children., and their assisrance in nure- 
ing the younger ones, fo afford them*an opportunity of team¬ 
ing to read ? I doiiot considerteitherof these sacrifices to be 
necessary, or that tney^vould in many cases tie advantageous. 
Children ought to be doing something for their living at pre¬ 
sent, not merely learning t# gqj; tfceir living at some future • 
time; and* «s was before obsdirvpd, the^ cannot be acquiring 
any knowledge more important and necessary to their future 
well-being, than that practical knowledge jvhich tfcey will gain 
by assisting their parents in |lteir daily calling, and in m«r 
various dom£Stic # emjfio^nents. Ye^all these may be at¬ 
tended to, and their learning need not be •neglected. I know 
some very romectahle and* intelligent persons, fthosc ontf 
advantage in Tespept of book learning, has been theh*con- 
stant attendance at a Sunday school* Thcre^they were 
thoroughly grounded.^ the fifst principles of ugefQt know¬ 
ledge, under the zealous and*disinterested labbuft of voluntary 
teachers; there they were taught to apply th41r knoyffedge to ' 
practical purposes; to the regtla^on of tneir t^piper and cofi- 
d»ct in every station *and relation of life ; there them thirst 
* lifter further acquirements was excited, and perhaps gratified, 
*in the way of reward for ’diligence ^md good conduct, by 
allowing them access to a select and suitable library, and 
bestowing on them an hour on a #eek-day evening for in¬ 
struction in writing aad arithmetic. The books they were 
allowed Jo tak$ home have proved yiterejjting and instructive 
to the parents; the cijicumst^nces ef the fafnily hav$ hben 
advanced in respectability and comfort; nnd*tbese young 
persons themselves are making flieir way in the world much 
to their own credit and advantage, and tea the • heartfelt 
satisfaction of* their benevolent teachers. I do from my 
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heart wish that every poor child had 'as goqfi an education 
asthi#. c *' * ‘ ’ t* * * * 

. 59i. TJiei^ in tho present fis^thore are*infant schools, which 
have been found a great blessing both to childi&n and parents. 


If the mother w,opugga to go out to yon*, tier nttie ,o»cs 
fbjmerly®were e^posea to mucl$ danger %nd mischieirby her 
^absence. * Perhaps to avoid this she paid away almost half 
her’earningstto son£ neighbour to look after them, or per¬ 
haps they Were senf t to a Alaiie ^choc^lHierc they often 
learnt mor# harm than%ood,.by hearing bad Vvords, and se«v 
ing bad examples among thefr schoolfellows. Bat in a wclb 
»regula|ed infant school all these 0 things a^e guarded against. 
The litutTHuics are carefully looked after, and taught many 
Useful things in & pleasant, lively manrtfel'. They are also 
trained to Mbits of ob^ience and kindness, which, it may be 
hoped, will t have a happy effect* on their character through 
life. They*arc i\ot made to pore over bopks, but what they 
learp fits them to go on with learning, vf, in future, they have- 
an opportunity of going tp another school; if not, they will 
‘hawe gaifted much that \Vill sever he forgotten, and that is 
welf*worth remembering- The weekly sum paid ds a m&re 
trifle, not so much as is saved from the dirting and destruc¬ 
tion of clothes when children ajjo left to themselves. I should 
rdcomme^d all parents, who are within reach of au (1 infant 
school, to i.vail themseCvcs of the advantages it offers to their 
(little ones. c , 1 

592. As to older children being sci>t to % daily school, 
thougn in some case§ very desirable, I think it in general far 
less imp<j>r£luit j it mijst bp regulated by circumstances. If a , 
mother^is herself a* throughly good Swi;dleworaan, ifndVill 
, l>est6w the painp perseveriWy to instruct her girls in all that 
cgmes within )\$r owji province, With that, .find Sunday school 
learning, they,* may do very well. If there is a British or 
Nat^orfdl school in the neighbourhood,*and she can spare th&n , 
a year hi* J;wo for improvement th£re, inakifig the best of their 
time at home between whiles, she will do well to accept the 
advantage; but in this Jjasc the girls must be made sensible 
that a sacrifice is made for their good, and that justice to their 


tp go out ttf yorfc, her little ojwjs 


parents requires them to make the best possible use of 4j the 
instructions afforded them, and also to renders themr elves as 
useful us posable at bohle. This part, of their education will, 
perhaps, be/best bestowed i$t about the age of from ten to 
twelve ; earlier tKey will scarcely be able properly to value 
and improve it; later tlie'rr services cannot and blight not to 
bpspa^ed from the if wily. As boys in general^e set to, earn 
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something at ajp earlier age tfian girls, 1 dqnpt know 4*o w it 4 
imy he‘best to nftuo^ge for thein iif this respect. I asfc'pei- 
Suaded that aJJ the mere May^nool l^Aing tlfby get before 
bight ornine vearS of # age, is of very little account to theiyi, 
afterwards f that th%*would gain*’ as/Auch real know¬ 

ledge 'from Sfmday-school fcstniction alonq; and, that tberh^ 
itime every day, and^all day long, would hg muchjnorq profit- 
ably spent in aq^uifjhg practica^sklfl. iij fctive ‘Employments:^ 
inind, I do ngtsa 1 ^ in strolling abqpt without ’control, and* 
^without any settled object* or allotted task; no, Jet fhfen^by 
all means have regular andjiseful employment; employment 
of such a klqd, that if they hafe nob fulfilled theirjmily taskf 
the omission must be perceiveiU After die age Tpoken of, 
eight or nine years* a boy’s services <becoftie sof^luable that 
they cannot be dispelled wjth; well* let hinj continue regu¬ 
larly to attend his Sunday school, diligently to iioprovff him¬ 
self at every leisure opportunity through She week, perhaps 
'get a little knowledge of writing and cyphering at an evaning 
school, and at fourteen years of age he will not perhaps be 
found very deficient in cofli Jewison with one who* has |^enf 
all his ydars unto that period at a day school. Aftar all, 
the best boon that a school education can conjjpr, is to give 
a child a thirst for improvement, and to^put in his powe* the 
notion *and the meapp qf improving himself. 1^ fact, file 
great use of daily school* is for those*children wkbse parents 
cannot or will no?teach thorn at home w£at is good, or bestow 
any pains to keep them from what is evil. * It will be gnder- 
^sfoou, that l am h«re supposing the parents to *be labouring 
people, and the child’s prospects to b(* of thp samq descrip¬ 
tion. # For such a sphere, the e*ducatif>n‘her$ poiftteef out wftl 
be found amply sufficient; arEfcif the boyis abilities*good* 
conduct, and opportunities, ghould advance «him ttf a higher 
sphere, he will find hjpiself m T 08ses8 i°u of •» good ana re¬ 
spectable foundation, on which he may through lifg < go enfo 
, build with advantage. t * ’ 


CHAPTER X1JI.* 
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* 

ON RECREATIONS# # 

5ft3, “ Am usemekt,” says a sensible writer, whose pages have 
Already furrished us with several useful hints , u is as nscessary 
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r to health as labeuj';” every bow wants occasional unbending; 
if it be always strained/ irf time it will start ; "so every really 
active and persevering perso*ns?L*quf res occasiopal recreation. 

, I cannot hdlp hfere malting one observation^ that thos^who 
least require or <|&erve" amusement, are i'j general most eager 
^an$ clamojrous ip* pursuit of°it;fthos(f'o«ly ? tfhose tfeys are 
'days o£ steady, vsqful labour, deserve moments of cheerful 
recreation; he wh/rwill°not work has*’Vm rl j*ight to eat, to 
sleep, or to play. If al| who^li^d n&t qulimed^ themselves by 
diluent labour for innocent recreation, were excluded frtmtf 
fairs, race-courses, and, play-hopse?, methinks the crowds 
rivould V quickly thinned f * / *'■ 

594. i&lusemenft is designed to refresh 1 the body and re¬ 

cruit the arfhhal spirits,'"when exhausted 13 by labour:—dt is „ 
different froth rest, inasmuch as it supposes some activity of 
body hr miqd, or both ;—it is different from labour, in that it 
should entertain and engage the mind jvithout oppressing or 
districting it; or give exercise to the body without fatiguing’ 
it. Keep these distinctions 1 in mind, that you may be able to 
Judge whether what is proposed,to**you in the name of amuse- 
nfbnt (really answers the character. ‘ * 

595. Amusement, or diversion, to answer its proper end, 
mus£ be innocent, rational, salable, and moderate. Under 
which of,Jfhese heads will you.'place the inhuman ^>ort of 
prize fighting ? can it De either innocent ox rational for two 
human beings to strip and beat each other'to pieces; or do 
they quit, such afnuseinents refreshed, rad better fitted for 
the toils of the morrow ?—Can any sport be innocent in which*- 
a brute creature is wanton*y tormented; or can you go to 
ymrk refreshed*, and invigorated by "hearing its piercing 

.< screams, and-'wit’iessing its Jtlying agonies? I should think 
no f : do not le f your little children, then, seek tlieir pleasure 
in the savage amusements of throwing at cocks, or spinning 
chafers* it can do them no good, and if it could, they have 
no right tc torment any living creature.—'VVfoat shall we say 
of sotting at a public-house ? 7s it refreshing to either mind or 
body ? N o. Is it intfocept or rational to drink away your own 
health, your character, yoiir wife’s comfort, and your children’s 
maintenance ? 5lo; the public-house is*not-the place to seak 
ibnoppnt, rational, or sujtsfole amusement: and'as foi*inoder- 
afion, it*is vain to talk qf*that; ‘he who once goes in, never 
knows when .he shall got out;, he who ventures in to-day, will 
scarcely h*j.vb the courage to pass the door to-morrow, and he 
begins with what is catted * a little drop,’ or * a sob6r pint,* 
J§|fe$b security that he shall not go on until he has! clothed 
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himself, and bi| family in mgs, brought his gottage v^jdls fa t 
nakedness, and Jtlktl?|t belong to him i(jp beAaTy ana disgrace, 
the public-house h£s bees ei^plftitically styled *t the»gi#veo - f 
heppHiess/’—What shall we say of gambling ?«Is it'innocent to 
try to cheat*or rflin^ftur neighbour, ,or to «*ve him leave, to* 
TuinyoG? No*. Besides, wljatamusemhntpitbere in it? Jt*is 
not an exercise of the body, it is not recreatfon ofthe miitd 
hut the most laboniftus and oppresaive d£ertioi#bf tHfe mjhd 
that a man can^Ugsge in.* jjpgafci, what "does it lead to? are* 
.there not thousands who begap witlf betting a penny, and, 
went on till* they staked # tlie very bed from under them T Is 
not a* gamester generally reduced td poverty and wrltehed-^ 
fless, often tdthe most atrocious fiiult, treachery, rhb-* 
bery, and murder^ By these rules,you *nay fry and prove 
what are not good and suitable amusements ;*nnd by them 
also you may guide yourself* in pursuing feuclf as are. • 

596. Your amusement should be adapted to tfie nature of 
your employment through the day. A person who has been 
confined all day in a close room should seek active recreation 
in the open air. If you sire ^xlislhstcd by toil, choose %om» 
amusement? where skill and d^xj^rityarg required rather*than 
labour. Shall I propose attention to the lighter parts of gar¬ 
dening, such as transplanting, training* and. jfcuning ? Or 
will ypm amuse yourself by qjnerving the growth, lbc habits, 
and gambols*of spine favourite animal#? ‘ But thiM?e are only 
work in another ahape.’ True ; and remember the proverb, 

“ Change of work i^as goo*d as play.” *Newer make a toil or 
paiusement, but by.all means, if you choose, make an «#nuse- 
ment of labour; it is by no means accessary to tWrest, either 
of body or mind, t|}a*«it shpulfr be sqpgfet in Aoufcitftftig abso¬ 
lutely useless; on the contrary #there is a vffryl^vely*pleagur^ 
arising from the pursuit of something profitable in. our .mo-* 
ments of leisure and recreatiftnv I don’t knojv any thing tfiat 
<An render amusemefit so truly pleasant and beneficial, jbs 
wheq it will bea£Vefleetingjon afterwards. The drutik&rcl and 
the gamester must sicken at looking back .on their amuse¬ 
ments. Netting is a very good adlusement for one who is 
weary with labour. I don’t see wily it should be considered 
at # al} a disgraceful «or urftnanly employment for a leisure 
hour; »or w<*uld it at all spoil it, as ap amusement, pi my 
esteem, if the produce should occasionally ‘ supply »|!!fir of 
shoes, or some other useful article of family consumption. If 4 
a labourer has any mechanical ‘ingenuity*he m% very plea¬ 
santly amufie himself by constructing one lifitle thing or an¬ 
other, useful hs household furniture, or even as playthings for 
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his children, ^Vhat can be mbrepleafeant tfyan to have the 
little creatures fathering round to watdt'ita, progress; ®nd to 
ask, * B W4ierebis this- piece t<S g&to^fhtheV?’ and ‘what’s the 
use of-this*? ’ and * how'are these to be joirieJ togethef ? ’ I 
c have already allied to Reading as a ret^f atibn, and 1 think it 
a'particularly detjghtfiiTone for p winter evening: o^it will 
“Vafford a pleasanf^change,' if it suits your fancy, to practise a 
litflein' cyphering; 'on hlave no great afikirs^to transact, it is 
'true, but it is pleasant't/) havtfsrflall ‘ones flSTJlfucted in a regu¬ 
lar, orderly manner; and the.skill of a ready Veckoner is no 
contemptible or useless thing in a family, the comfort of which 
^.depends very much’ on‘fair tn<f prudent, calculation*;. lie 
whose occupations weary hig legs and lieels, should choos6 
such recreations aa,exercise his c arms; While he whose arms j 
are fhtigupd*with wield jrjg the pick-a^e, or driving the saw, 
will £nd his bdst amusement in* ranging the fields; let him 
take one or,two qjfhis young ones witfy him, those whom the 
mother reports to be most deserving of'such indulgence. The 
air will refresh and invigorate him, their little prattle will 
umuge him, and in answer* lO thei#inquiries about the various 
objetjts that surround ^hem, he may employ his hoifnif recrea¬ 
tion as much to their real advantage as his hour of most la¬ 
borious toil/ ,1 row*pleasant will be the recollection, years 
heuce, ‘ I Remember, father, tlW, at r such a spot you first, told 
me that an*,oak sprung* from a tiny acorn., On such a hill 
vou explained to mC that the setting sun was not gone to rest, 
but to light the inhabitants of another country/ How truly 
deligfefrd, if‘ L the parent w ere a Christian* and it should be 
added/* anti*there latter you taught me who made the sun, 
and skid|£ aojj/trees, apd ficltfs; .you 'frol.d me that Ke had 
^giveif me a spirit/that shoulcjpoutlive them all; and you taught 
mp to kneel ant^ pray, that 1 might live in His presence/ But 
I am anticipating the subject reserved for my concluding 
chap 4 tef; 

597. ’ Bathing is a recreation, pleasant, refreshing, and highly, 
salutary, fit for him who passe# a sedentary life, as well as him 
who leads a life of l&bouf. By this the skin is cleansed from 
hurtful matter t which may eolloct on it, whilst the vessels are 
so strengthened by it, as to be enabled to resist disease*. But 
observe that it is reQommended for the prevention, not forthe 
cure oft disease.' To a pfcmon in- healtii it will generally prove 
beneficial, if used when the body is neither chilled nor much 
heated; but there ‘are so many diseases in which it would be 
highly daiigeroUs, that it sfnould never be practised', except by 
person^ in perfect health, without the opinioh of a medical 
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gentleman that^ it will be beneficial. I canpot elosejny list* 
of cottage recfestifijts without natnijig, ai <Jne of the most 
pleasant, either in if summer tatffcmr, or around a winter fire¬ 
side,*•that of &heorful conversation between «all the* members 


oS the family, whoi%!he labours-of ,tfie jdggfhave separated.* 
On thii subject 1 shalHrans^ribe foryoltr pjrusal a page ireftn 
an interesting little work to which 1 have afiready*repeatdffiy^ 
referred: “Most of.you have ch*ldreij£and *£you Vt hot 
devoid of afFectlftfiNter thftn,|)lc%sures # beyond expression wilh 
be»derived frotn teaching them, * 


* Delightful taski tnj-ear the tejuler thought; 

» I'o teach^he young laeaiiovv to shoot", 

• AM pour the fresh instruction *er the mine].’ 

But you may say? that, not paving yoursulf received the ad¬ 
vantages of education^ you can comnpnicate to*them but Tit¬ 
tle instruction. The instruction I however Allude to, is such 
as the most unlearn t;d may communicate^ Tj&ee over in 
your memory the various events of your past life; yot£ will 
then sec how you failed in your tym to do well, and also why 
your endeavours sometirnefsugcedtled. Communicate to your t 
children tfift reflections which Ihsse observations create, JShtm 
them the advantages of industry, civility, and sobriety; let « 
them see the necessity and advantage of rendering themselves 
useful to those around them.* Place before them, jn particu¬ 
lar, the policy of*such*cogduct toward* their employers; since 
he who renders himself useful to his employer becomes ntjf 
cessary to him; an<4 creates such attachment of his master, 
bbth from interest and from respect for his industry, that, if 
he engage also his affection by his civility and tjbljgfngness, 
thd mftst advantageous.an<l profitably conset^gikcesjmay fol- « 
low. Point put to them the evii# which experience has ferngfi^ 
you the necessity of avoiding. *Put ayde ajl^false .shame,— 
own your youthful follies to fheia. Show them the ill effects* 
\thich followed, and confirm them in the resolution <*f ghma- 
t rung similar foibjfcs; and, <Jn the other hand, hold olitto their 
imitation those actions which Recollection is delignted in re¬ 
calling. By this conduct you wilf*notmnly lead your chil¬ 
dren into a love of virtuous and fndustriou% exertions, and 
ta|je .away the necessity of Employing that correction which 
may rob you of their love; but you will actually excite their 
affections, make them *love iheir father as their friend* and 
perhaps secure for yourself in age that protection from your m 
child, which you might otherwise have tef seek Horn a work- 
house. - Bfit to be assured of this, teach them*t© abhor cruelty 
to the brutg flreation; since the child who delights tojtorment 
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any fellow-being, may be brought at lStst to r view tbe suffer¬ 
ings of even a *{>aV’nt with feelings word's riifcn indifferent* .* 

Be assured < * * m* ' <- *■ 

6 « , • 

• * “That‘all the pious duties which we ow ( 

Our paft<uits, fronds, .our country, alid^jitrHiod ;* 

„ The se«l£ of.everti virtue here below ’ 

L From discipline alone and oirJy autur^grow.’ 


* CHAPTER XIV. 

1 “ « * , 

598. aI^w nooics tarti ru j.arly suitable for a cottage 

f * f <* * LIBIIA,HY. *• * 

< » 

1. fifur. Holy'Bible. Of this it is to be wished that every 
one of yourichildjren should possess a copy, to carry out with 
thenji into the world. It may be obtained at the easy rate of 
one penny a week. 

* 2/ If you can possibly Affoid if; The Cottage Bible. This 
is> a s }uost excellent exposition of the Holy Scriptures, will 
form a handsome aud valuable family book, and with care 
may descend uninjured, and pi ove a blessing to yonr chil¬ 
dren’s children. There is nofivng looks more respectable in 
a cottage^ vr is more tody beneficial, than r, good and hand- 
pome Family Bible. , This is one ofthe cheapest and best that 
has been published. It is now complete at £2, but may be 
purchVsfcd in parts la.,each.—There is a very excellent one still 
cheaper, afTd perhaps still more suitable for plain people, 
entitled Comments of} ScriptUm, published by the 

Religious Tmct .Society, prjt)s 12s., or may be purchased in 
twelve parts, each. 

3. Cheap Repository Tracts 1 ": by Mrs. Hannah More, 3 
vels, bbund, price 15s., or 5s. each volume separately. They , 
consist chiefly of very interesting fond instructive stories, and, 
may be read ovci»*and over again with pleasure and advantage. 
One volume is raord" immediately designed for Sunday read¬ 
ing, and consists of familiar remarks upon Scripture histories, 
and the great leading truths of the gofepel. These volumes 
may it be considered *as a library of themselves. The family 
who peftsesse^ them need'never'be at A loss for entertainment. 

4. Domestic Happiness promoted: by Jonas Han way. Esq. 
Price 3 j?. f 

5. The Tilgrftn’s Progress: by John Bunyan. "A. very neat 

< * ViUager’a Friend 
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edition, bound, has lately b«on published by the Religious 
Tract Society, aid may be bad for ope shilii«gSaud six-dbnce. 

• 6. Robinson Crus§& :—a most gnterfaining book, ayd tend-* 
ing tx* sharpen the jvits of youngpeople .in*finding out the way 
tojhelp themselvas. There are many editionf of this book ; 
a very Recent one m%‘yj)e had fqr'th/bh. or i(^ir shillyigs. . 

7. Lessons for Persons ift Humble Life?.* Pride 4s. dd. { 
bound. A very excellent compilation, swing many imppat- 
ant lessons in ^taj^n anj njpr^lity, anrfttiauy ^easing *ex- ( 
^tuples of gooebandvirtuous conduct** 

8. Baxter’s Christian Directbry, 2 s. » • 

9. - Discourses on Etcftnitw: Jay Rev. Job Orton, 8d5f 

• 10. Baxtei^s Call to the Unconverted to turn and live, l#. * 

11. Bickerstethj’s.Scripture IMp, 5s. Abridged}^. 

12. Bickerstcth on Prayer ‘with forms, 2s. Abridged, 6d. 

13. Bickerstcth oil tile Lead's Supper, 5s. • . 

14. Henry’s Communicant’s Companion, 3s. . 

15. Brooks’s Pfecitflis Remedies against^SataiFs Devices, 

1 *. dd. • 

16'. Mrs. Taylor’s Presery to a %oung Servant, 6d. 

J7. Mrg.JL'rimmer’s Servant’S Friend, and The Two FsJ-rn-* 
ers, 8 d. each, or bound together, Is. 4dP. • 

18. Dr. Doddridge's Four Sermons to Parents, Is. 

19. IJoddridgc’s Seven Seriftons to Young Persons, Is.tlfl. 

20. 'Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion iifcthe Soul, 

U.6d. * * . • 

21. The Pocket Prayer Book, Is. 6d.» 

•22. Dr. Watts's World to Come. * , # 

23. Christian Bidgraphy, 14 vols. each volume distinct, 4s. 






25. Doddridge’sPrinciptes of the CbristiaiMKsiigioir. Thest*— 
pleasing poems would be tty^ very*lhing (as wfcll at Dr. Wafts's • 
Divine Songs) for your little qJiilcLren to Itaru by heart; soma- # 
thing to stick by then* as they gftow up into life. Th^y were * 
•taught to our venerable Kjpg George III., in his early cfcild- 
• hood; and though he lived to be an aid man, the* is good 
reason to believe he never forget’tfc^m. # Pfice Id. 

26'. Burder's Village Sermons, 8 »ols. Is. each. 

27. From the publications of the Religious Jraet Society, a 
cliPap and excellent volume might be selected for the Cottage 
Library. Thd tracts ^ill not, one # vitlf another, cost more 
than a halfpenny each; you can buy one or twoaat a tifiae as a 
chance penny comes in, and lay them care&illy bv till you get m 
enough to make a volume ; and a # choice volume jit will he, 
formed by the labours of many wise aud good men, and 
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containing something of almost every kind, for instruction 
and entertainment, for yojith and age, fox sickness and health, 
‘for the concerns of this life, and of anot^r. 


r the c 
28: Gi 


oldsmith’s'History or England, abput*5tf. 


29. ‘ Goldsmifh’s Natural History, about 5s. 

' 30. ^ingley’fc.Animal Bfography. ^ ' y 

» *31. Lirdley Murray’s Power t>f Religion bn the Mind. 

• 32. f Results oC Machinery, or the Wprking Mail’s Com- 
, panion, ls., f '*■r , ^ 

' 33. Library of Useful Knowledge, monthly numbers, ,(u£ 

each. 


34. ^ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, monthly parts, 2s. 

' each. * ' 

35. Of Magazines, or smdll publications.which come out at 
stated time^ithc following are toost suitable for Cottagers. 

Monthly, Price 3d. -‘-The Visitor. * 

Price 6d .—The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 

Price 1 cT .—Tlfe Tract Magazine.—T,'he Friendly Visitor.— 
The Child's Companion.—The Teacher’s Offering.—The 
( Children’^ Friend. 4 ^ ( 

B. The Christian Gleaner, or Domestic. Magazine, 
originally published''in numbers, is now complete in four 
volumes. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 13s. half bound. 

,,509. In furnishing this lisfcof books, it is not intended to 
exclude ethers which are equally excellent, or te suppose that 
all or most of these, can be obtained by cottagers in general. 
'The writer'of these pages has observed, with pleasure, among 
the i^ost industrious and respectable of Che labouring classes, 
a praiseworthy disposition to collect for themselves a little 
library.,, 1 This ffi looked ifponeas a choice part of the cottage 
-^-wealth, antf u vUuablcT aud^creditable legacy for children’s 
r children^ ft haS beeii also observed with regret, that their 
, money is often not 'laid out to the best advantage; that 
through the Obtrusive and mterested* persuasions of travel¬ 
ling’ book venders, they are induced to engage in the pur-' 
chase 6f tong drawn-out and expensive number works, which ' 
after all often prbvq to he worthless trash, or at best are pur¬ 
chased at a needlessly expensive rate. In the above list, 
care has been taken to recommend only such works as are 
of known respectability, and which those who purchase will 
not“fcave reason to Regret so doing. The price'is also pointed 
out, to put persons upon their guard against being drawn in 
to give eight or ten shillings (as is often done) for a work in 
numbers, ^wheij. the very same thing may be procured for four 
or five. Several other little works might have been named 
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as expressly intended 'for thd benefit of cottagers, but J>eing 
produced by thS writer of fhese pa§es. they*c£nnot with pro-, 
priety have a place i*r this jcatalague. m » • 

• * * • 


• • 


CHAI*TER XV. 

^"Soon NEiG^rn^uiAiooj^* 

• 800. Tmsbdfit enjoyments are to belfound at home. Those 
who cannot'find their jhgasures in the bosom of th*eir family, 
will gcrserally seek. elsewheA: for th<*fn iri vain. Still It is a 
pleasant thing to keep up a littlg friendly intercomreo among 
neighbours: the 'gfleat mattg* is, pr^perlj*to regulate it, 
that it may he really hpneficial, not injurious, Vfhere is one 
rule which, if attended to, Vnuld admirably hnswfcr th» pur¬ 
pose : “ Whatsoever yp would that others stymld unto you, 
do yc even so unto them.” We have claimB upon others^and 
they have claims upon us; and in .every connexion and rela¬ 
tion of life, if these claims are Justly discharged, mutual p^ace* 
arid comfort will ensue; but ifi eitherjjarty is unreasop&blr 
and unjust in their expectations, or deficient in their returns, 
dissatisfactions and dissensions will be sure t<* a2*ise. There 
are sojoe things quite inconsistent with good neighbourhood ; 
such, for instancy as griujging a neighbour emplojjpicnt, if he 
chances to be of the same calling asyorfrself; o^notico arn^ 
assistance from mor^ wealthy neighbours; as though all his 
advantages and enjoyments were subtracted fromjour\)#n;— 
such as a inischicf-making spirit, thjit would sow dtesedsion in 
fanlilitffe by ill-natuged'Meflqptiolls and^nsinuatfonsi or^perhaps 
prejudice employers or beriefactiws against a Neighbour, fey.re-j 
pcating to his disadvantage? some half fqrgoltgn, perhaps half 
untrue story of himself or his^oitfiexions;—su^i as a spiteful, 
rilischievous, or revengeful spirit; this has many odiofls jvays 
* of' manifesting itself; such;things have been heard^Qis one 
neighbour stuffing cloths into jhe spout to.prevcnt the rain 
water from running into his neighbour’s tifb,—or laying poison 
for a neighbour’s cat,—or setting tra]?s for his fowls,—or seeing 
th<4 pigs run in and sdestrdy a neighbour’s garden in his ab¬ 
sence, without* attempting to drive them «ut,~or encouraging 
children in hatred, malice, and spite Against ncighbouw’chil¬ 
dren. All these dispositions and practices are foolish, as well 
as sinful; the individual who indulges thefh cannot be happy 
in his own fnind, or beloved by thofce around lfim, dhd sooner 
or later sugh* dispositions bring their own punishment. It 
must be a miserable thing to have conducted oneself m such 
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a manner, that no neighbour cad be expected to feel interest¬ 
ed in one's weffafe, or t to#be ready to assist* one in time, of af¬ 
fliction t or,even supposing*lhat pjty slfwuld get the better o’f 
anger and resentment,- and dispose some person of a better dis¬ 
position to rende^ the Reeded assistance, mijst be very painful 
and mortifying fo feel that vwo are receiving that to winch our 
previous character and conduct have given us no claim. On 
the, centra holv hleasart is it in the time of affliction to bo 
surrounded by kind*,'willing,r ai^l gratef*M£ierids, anxious to 
return the kindness th£y have in past times releived from «v 
or even iT removed from the circle 1 of those ou whom past 
kindness has given us a Maim,, tcffincl tha^ Providence raises 
up in thojime of need, friends to succour thosfc who have to 
the utmost,of th cyr abijitv succoured and*-befriended others. 
This has bee A experienced in numberless instances by indivi¬ 
duals thenaselvus, and^von by their "children’s childen. A 
good actiofi is never lost. t r 

601. Good neighbourhood does not require persons to waste 
their own and each other’s time in idle gossipping; a cot- 

. tagpr’s wi%, and mother eV a Jfam'ly, has no time to spare for 
lolling over the hatch, and,, icflking over the affairs of the 
neighbourhood. If this be her practice, her cottage will be 
found very'destitute of those comforts which industry and 
thrift alone can supply and p^serve. A certain woman car¬ 
ried a mf^t pie to the oven, wliere^ failing ,intd conversation 
with the baker's wife, the time slipped a/vay so impercep¬ 
tibly, whil£ they wefo discussing 'who vps getting up in the 
worl<\ and who was getting down, who \yas likely to be mar¬ 
ried, vtho^was brought to bed, and who had got a new bon¬ 
net, &.c..','th?t when strength tftc good ‘woman bethought her- 
“T&eljf fchaf she fnu&t go home «.*id put on her potatoes, “ Stay a 
minute, mistress,’’ said the baker,' 44 you may as well take your 
p'ie with you ;*my oven worlds a'- fast as your mill-clack.” No 
one wrs everThe better for such neighbourhood as this; but 
many a husband has been driven to the public-house, many a‘ 
familyof Children has been ragged, dirty, ami neglected, many ’ 
a cottage has presented a picture of misery, in consequence of 
such being thp character of the wife, mother, and mistress. 

602. Good neighbourhood does not consist in following # the 
bad example of tho^e around us. If a neighbour frequents 
the^tuMic-house, or breuks the sabbeth, or indulges in idle¬ 
ness and extfhvagance, and ruins his family, it is no reason 
that you sfymld an the same; and rather than do so, you had 
better beta- to the called stnneighbourly and precise; indeed, 
much intercourse with such neighbours cannot he desirable or 
advantageous in any way. 
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*603. A truly neighbourly .disposition, and one that will 
really, promote fhp •omforfe and usefulness .tf those whft pos- * 
boss it, will manites^tselt’ in somp such ways as these.: by e» 
changing little services in*the way o£.tracfe; by fkking. Care of 
a.neighbour’s c®ttagi* during their absence Suppose two# 
worn on an tfie .hSbrtnf^oing out to Y^dUs.-'-fl^ey may/nutually 
befriend each other, if’ the t>nc wh® Happeito to hie at home f 




lying- 


mutual good-will and fonfidence exist, one neighbour going . 
to market, find taking cdi*e fc> make smother person’s shilling 
go as far as ••her <fwn, the other maf just as well ,be at home* 
earning something,or at any rat? taking care of bo^h cottages 
and families. In the same wa£ mothers cf mmilidi, who reckon 


it a privilege to attend' 1 the Jiouse of* God on a sifbatb, may 
in turn release each other from the charge of the children, 
and thus both nfey tfnjoy many opportunities bf receiving 
suitable instruction and consolation, which would otherwise 


have been lost. Children^too should be brought yip in feel- < 
ings and, habits of good-wiH^.and instead of thmkingfit.a 
hardship, should be taught to reckon it a pleasure, to go on 
an errand for a neighbour, or mind their child, or sweep a * 
room, pr render any other lit&c service, especially in tin*e # of 
sickness. The solitude *>f age and infirmity has %ften been 
cheered by a wel^disposdd child comiftg jn to afftftd any little 
service in its power, and t (f read to the sufferer the Bible anfl 
other good books ; %nd the benefit has been mutuf « often 
such counsels and Instructions have dropped frOn^th® lips of 
age a& have provcc^nf incalculable service jn dirwjting and 
establishing the fefit of the? youjjiful pilgrim* * • \ ■ 

604. Neighbours who a^e too poor persoifally^o contribute* 
to each other’s relief in tim^of afflicti<Tn, may sometimes do. < 
an essential service by introducing the case ordistre^ to the 
notice of some benevolent neighbour who has the. means of 
assisting; and stich a representation-is in general duvburably 
received; good people, in evefy ra^k o£ life, love to see the 
poor willing to assist each other. • 

605. I will add on^ wordrfnore; neighbour^nay assist each 
other by imparting of their knowledge and experience* Some; 
people nave J nasty, nip an, miserly*ysay 8f priding themselves 
in knowing how to do things*better than their neighbours, yet 
keeping their knowledge a close secret; and others will make - * 
ill-naturecUrcmarks upon the slatternliness, extravagance, and 
bad management of their neighbours, rather than give a 

* L 2 • 
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friendly word of advice, which* might, be kindly and thank¬ 
fully deceived, jaiad prov<j the means of* rectifying the evils 
alluded to, and of proVnotii^ff tlje peacf^nd comfort of the 
family. A £ood neighbour, without being tstentatfojis or 
» obtrusive, will be glad t<? make 6thejs tliq. better for what 
h£ knowjs, and ^ lviaafe*. the # world wisfr than he found ft. 

* H* will shun the character of s# mischief-malter, and desire 
thttt^of a friendly adviser f * and if the occasional moments of 

, leisure whicjft neigllo^urs spend .togptherjfye^nploved in lm- 

* parting and receiving* v,seful knowledge, ‘anth interchanging 
friendly notions, the comfort of their j’espective cottages will 
be essentially promoted,..and the« fa€e of the neighbourhood 

* assume a pleasant and iiiviting aspect. * # 

f • 


CHAPTER XVI. 

> • 

«> 

CONTENTMENT AND LOYAhTV. 

• » * « , . r 

• 6w6. There are some people •in tin' world (they«naust needs 

he of*a very discontented and malignant disposition) who make 
themselves vfcry busy in endeavouring to persuade all the peo¬ 
ple‘about them that they ar#very much ill-used aqd very 
miserable*? 4 You are a set of *slavtis, v say thej ; 4 you have 
shameful burdens tobSar: you have no choice of getting on 
hi the worlS; it i? fclidly worth living for the sake of keeping 
yoursf hies aliveand so on. Now ther<? may be some cou»- 
tries in , the»w*orl<l, I b&lieve there are, in which such language 
might with (ruth be afidreVsecPto the .labouring classes; but 
’•‘ifivep CheVe I 5an*t exactly se^ what would be the use of it. I 
*can see i }0 pleasure or advantage in continually talking about, 

. afid poring ov§/, diseases and calamities, unless it be with the 
hope of curing them ; but T>e that as‘it may in other coun¬ 
tries! I snav appeal to “ all sensible«and just Englishmen,” and * 
say, Is"it me case here V If a man or woman, while single, ' 
can support themselres by moderate labour, in credit, com¬ 
fort, and respectability, having their real wants sufficiently 
supplied, being* able to layby a little sfore fora time of need, 
and that store being sectored to them by the ^overnmenf of 
theif*cpuntry, at a lair interest, t if thqy choose to accept its 
security, are Shey to ‘be pitied ? Have they any reason to 
coippplain ? ^ Or can they pos&ibly be weak enough to believe 
.tlgj^pe who> are wicked enough to try to persuade them so ? 

, this man and woman choose to marry; they labour 
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harder, and perhaps li.ve hardpr, than they have been accus¬ 
tomed to do; f fanjily cannot be supported gnd managed at 
the same expense*ay^ with the same exertions, as two singly 
peopfoeould take care of flieinj&Iyosj biilif by theb^jokit ex¬ 
ertions and frugjjJity, gnd ^>y making their children industri¬ 
ous ant^ frugal, thej^fcan live well; seecottage furnished 
and surrounded Jby homfortsf ancl feel that ttipsc cqpfforts yre 
as much secured to them by govermyent us tbe queen's pal ago, 
or the lord’s estate.*^iave they qpt IvenJ reasohtin the wforld 
to be satisfied ^ndCheerful ? "If peop\p*po not choose to work* 
or to save, Jthen they t|ive none but themselves tt\ blame for 
their.poverty and misery* tbVy would be.just the sam^ under 
any government, tflr no government at all; people who do not< 
work must eitheg gtarve, beg, c ft steal: let them^hoose for 
themselves which is the most fespectertde^; 9nd Id?them grum¬ 
ble, if they will, at lyirfg in a hard bad; but* ler them at the 
same time recollect whom they have to thank fi -1 / makfng it. 
And as to those wlio possess and enjoy thed‘ruits*of their in¬ 
dustry and care, let them be wise enough to turn a dca£ ear 
to the unreasonable and base suggestions of those who would 
stir them jnp to discontent. There are burdens aifd taxtjB to* 
bear; every body knows this; tlfe queei? herself knows it, bdt 
I look upon it to be out of her power to prevent ij; and before 
we murmur at the taxes paid %>r the support of government, 
let us* till ink a moment, what*a situation we should be in* if 
there were no g^vernmelit at all! Men would be like the 
fishes of the sea ; the great* would devour the small, and th* 
wicked would make^i prey of the good. £et us be thankful 
that we have a government and laws by which* our persons 
and properties are projected ; md whiltj we sit unde&our own 
vine and fig tree, ifone*daring to make us al^i, let us^ratc* . 
fully say, as I am sure we h^ve gfood reason tt> do^ “ The lhies* 
are fallen to me in pleasant j^aces, I have a guudly heritage*” 

• “ England, %ith all thy laults, 1 love thee Still, m 

My eguutry! ” • 


Chapter xvii. 

* conAttsiok! 


607. And now, my friends, haviqg put together a few hints 
connected with your comforts as cottagers, an3 the well-being 
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of your children, both now, ajid as they rise up in'life, ahd 
take tring iron* the pareiyial nest;*—if you wfre made to live 
tn your cottage always* carnjmj, saving, f„pd enjoying the good 
. things oI’*wh1ch we hav^bccnspca&iug, here Innight take my 
leave.' But yoi* were not brought into this world merely Jo 
provide for you z&'lv&f hpnic, food, and Y'aim'ent, and^o bring 
u^your children*in respectability and^comfort. No ; all these 
things, will #soon6e done with, all aroumj you is short-lived 1 , 

# and you yovAsolve#Hre dying croq|,ures^. r ew£ry day you see 

* or hear of the death of*your follow creatures* and you la\om 
that your »wn turn must come. But (hough you die, you are 
immortal; you must leal and itnofv that you have a living 

» soul within; a most important part of youlscl/V’but quite dis« 
tiiict Irons your body. Ydiir body eats r deeps, moves, and 
werks, butty 4 ’t wife ip tlunks, and loves, and directs the move¬ 
ments and # acticvis of y«>itr body. , WHfcti your body dies, your 
soul will nut die, it will live for ever; then 1 will be no end to 
its life ; hofir important to know whether it'will live m happi¬ 
ness or misery ! of how much more consequence this, than 
whether the few years of ttyis life <pv spent in pain or pleasure, 
’plenty or poverty! “ What shhil it profit a man, if he shall 
gain<he whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ? *’ Mark \iii. 36, 37. Lose 
thetsoul! and*is there then ang danger of the soul beipg lost? 
Oti yes! the greatest;—for what'Joearthe. Bible say,—the*Bible, 
the book of God, whp Knows all things, who governs all things; 
God who ounnot lie ? It says, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,”,IJ?ek. xviii. 4. “Cursed is every one that continued] 
not in all things written in the book of tfie law to do them,” 
Gal. iii. t lu. ''fill have sinned,” ,Iiona y iii. 23; and “ jndg- 
«. ment/tame upc-n fll to cAndcipiiatiOu,” lloih. v. IB. What then, 
•mufet all perish, till be lost for evejr? No ; “ God so loved the 
world, th'at he *^ave ltis only.bcgpttcn Son, that whosoever bc- 
' lieveth f in hin* should not parish, hut *have everlasting lifep” 
Jolm iii. ,16. Will all then be savgd, and have everlasting life* 
by hiitf? No; for all do not heliAve on hini; they “ will not 1 
come unto him 'th^. th^y might have life,” John v. 40; and 
“ he that believeth not tlwr Son, shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abidetl^on him,” John iii 36. .But why will not men 
believe* some*, because they will not attend; they are so taken 
up v.yth the things df thi/world that tjiey will liot bestow any 
coneerii upoy another. The want of food, and clothing, and 
habitation for their, bodies, they can see and feel, and will exert 
themselvgsfto provide for; but the soul, and its wants and 
dangers, thougn ftp* more really important, are out of sight, 
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and therefore out of mind. *Some will not believe, fty love 
of their sins ; thlyjstte what'Lplie.ving would*bilng with it; th? 
forsaking of sin, as w%ll the saving of y?e souL As one, oft 
bein^ffcold by fli8physician| that he imist forsake ms’ex.cesses,'* 
o» he would eertjjfnljdwse his sight, sai<jl k “Thrti farewell, sweet * 
light;’' so these in efjecWsay, whsn.it*is put t<j their choice, to 
give up their sin's and save fheir soflls, or tS*retai» their rflns j 
and lose their soul%*‘ Then farewell, everl£stin^*salvati©if! ’ 
Others there ai^w^L* v^ilUnofp brieve, they cling so closely to* 
Ijioir own righteousness; they cannotteee that they have done* 
any tiling so very bad, lot atall worse tljan thousands around 
them*; for what little they hf<vewdon£ amiss, they canndt think 
that amercififffsrou will punish them very severely„ especially ^ 
if they repent and do better for the fyture 4 in fagt,*they can-" 
not believe themselves £0 be what the Tlible dochwes they afe*, 
guilty, perishing sinners; and therefore thtfy wiil not seek 
the 1'ree salvation which it reveals. Thus*, in onej way or an¬ 
other, thousands who* read or hear of Jesus Christ, do not 
believe in hnn, being carried away by the false and foftlish 
devices of their own heartg, w;hi<& are “ deceitful above alt 
things, andvdcsperatcly wickdQ.* # * , 

608. My dear friends, do not be offended if I urge oft you 
seriously to consider whether or not you believe. Perhaps 
you ready to reply ; ‘ Yes^certainly, we believe in Jtaus 
Christ, and htipe t to bft saved*by him ^ then, let beg you 
to examine what fruits are produced by your faitlf and hop(.\ 
We read in Scripture of “ faith that workS by love,'* Gal. v. 6; 
atid “hope tliat nyi\eth not ashamed,” Pom. v. leaving 
which, we “purify ourselves even as ou/Lord is puae,”* 1 John 
iii.*3. »We read als#* that “ Ihith* without ^’orfcs dead,” 
Janies ii. 20. If indeed we bejjevo, we sh|ll t>e dispdbejl trt 
keen all God's commandments, a'nd to find our happiness in 
so doing. Shall I point you/to #Tew by w r ay*£f example 
That in which all are comprehended, is, “Thou shalt Jove the 
*Lord thy God wjtli all thme heart, and thou shalt* Jm r e thy 
neighbour as thyself,” Luke x. 27 ; A perscyi who*loves God 
with all his heart will not engage *in any pursuit which is 
offensive to him ; will not he founfl in any company where 
G^d is forgotten, or his naiile blasphemed. ¥ou would.not, 
(would^you ?) choose to go where you would he likely-to hear 
your best and*dearest friend jnsulted'and defamed ! %it^>uch 
a person will go where he is likely to meet his friend, he will 
seek opportunities of conversing with him,*will rejoice fro hear - 
of him, to'receive a letter from him, and to* fulfil* any com¬ 
mands or requests that may be conveyed* Do you love to 
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meet God in secret prayer, to p 6 ur oufcyour heart before him; . 
all your wants/and. sins, ?nd sorrows ?—Jou love- to meet 
iiitn in t his house, Jo rcceir^ message# *md commands froth 
f himf- 7 -Do.^oivrejoice Jthat one (fay in seyen*ls set apftrt for 
that express purpose V 77 D 0 you hear read tly? Scriptures, 
the letter of you ^heavenly L’riend f-yAqd is every ljrie dear, 
and sacred, and^authoritative to* you?—Do*you avoid every 
tiling/hat GojlsVord dty,lares to be offensive to Him?—AnS 
, do you endeavour live a# I^e Qommawjds^ou; “ soberly, 

1 righteously, and godly,•in this present world,'* Tit. ii. 12 . .Dp 
you rejoioe in and adore the Iqve of tiod, in providing a Sa¬ 
viour for ruined man ? and df yTVu, with alj your lroart, submit 
to his appointed way of* salvation ; trusting hi^Christ’s blood 
alone fortpqjrdon, jn hisjments alone for acceptance, and in his 
fJoly Spirit'ttiifluenciistomake you hojy ?—Do you in all things 
seek fhe glory of God ?*does yous religion go into all you do ? 
does it malfe you upright, and kind hi all your dealings 
with men; conscientious, diligent, and faithful as servants ; af¬ 
fectionate and forbearing as husband and wife ; obedient as 
^children ; f and as parents, oArefully keeping hack your children 
fpo& wickedness, and “ lruiijiii£ them up in the nurture and 
admftnition of the Lord ? ” Eph. vi. 4. Whatever your worldly 
circumstances are,jdo you see the hand of God in them— 
bountiful in giving, kind in v^thholding? Do you oo/dially 
submit ydkrselvcs to your heaveuly Father's dispensations, and 
wish for nft other lot than what llo'appointp for you ? and do 
^ou, amidst all the busy, endearirfg, trying scenes of this life, 
hold yourself in readiness for your departure from it, and yotir 
entrance jipbn another ?—Such as these are the fruits of 
faith; and {jie persoil'whfl do<& not possess them has no right 
► to suppose thht tie believes,/>r is *a partaker of salvation by 
* J cells Chrisf. Perhaps y off may acknowledge that you have 
. m>t attended t(5these*things c|uitf as much as you ought to have 
done, hut yod hope little is expected from you who are ito 
scholars,*and besides, so fully tak^en up with the concerns of* 
your fSmify. If you were tq give up all your time to religion, * 
how would it be pqpsible for'you to get your living and take 
care of your children ? Let me assure you that you are quite 
deceiving yourfsel ves by such arguments!. Your worldly affairs 
will ijcZ excuse you for ^neglecting religion, nor w c ill they 
semi you instead of raJigion. Religion is the “one thing 
needful.” Whatever else you have, you will want that; and 
wh§te//er else you* want, that* cannot be done without. Nei¬ 
ther does r/ligien interfere with your worldly duties, or so take 

jup your time and^ttention as to oblige you to neglect them. 

* * 
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0 & the Contrary, it required end enables you to attend to 
them in 4he best pprtible manner, and^thosft ^ho have made 
the experiment can*|ssure yoipi that both worlds are besf 

IllilldfC ''_ >lA __ 1 It ± Ji:_T__isl-Lf. ./>!„ _n * 

things, 

which i§ to come,” f 

on Moral Character, and consider how mucfi t?asieifand mt/re 
effectually each of (Jn>se virtues wil4 be exefcised*by & truly 
religious persoff? 2\U^at r»ot jrc«to int^gnty and sincerity can • 
tjfpjal this, “ TlfouT-Joajjeest me ?” ©<m. xvi. 13. What can 
stand againet temptatioj liketjlis, “ Ho\y can I do'this gr£at . 
wickedggip^and sin against my XlodT’ Gen. xxxix. 9.* Who 
will be so lik<?hpto oe meek and # sel?-denying, as 4he person * 
who often studies <u*l endeavours to jmita^i the^htiractca* of 
the blessed Jesus, who was “ meek and l#wly of&eart,” Matt, 
xi. 29, who pleased not himself, who ‘ # l!umbledliimsel’ VPhil. 
li. 8, who returned not reviling for revilwfg^ nor threatening,, 
for injury, 1 Pet. n. 2&, but prayed for his enemies, and for¬ 
gave his murderers? Luke xxiii. 34. Who is so likely td be 
a diligent, trusty, obedient ^rv^ntipas he who reads»the com-* 
mand, antineceives it into his fieart, “ Servants, be obedieift tw 
your masters. Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as^ 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God fj’dfh the heart. 
Not anqprcriug again; not pui%)ining, but showing:all goad 
fidelity ; that yc, may JdoTn tlio doctrine of God our Saviour 
mail things?” Eph. vi. (f, 6; Tit. ii. .v, K). Who is so likely 
to be sober and moderate in all things, a§ ha who learns from 
the gospel of the gface of God, to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lust? Tit. ii. 12. So, of every ottier virtue mentioned, 
we majktruly say, tha^.whatsoFver things arc t|ue # wffatsoever 
things are honest,* whatsoever filings are Jnst, # whatsbeyer* # 
things are pure, whatsoever thiiTgs are lovely, whatsoever 



6’09. Let me say one word more. Pcdiapg you mayoe in¬ 
clined to put off these things for tfie pr<*Ben% and say, 4 1 manage 
very well without so much religion. Pam an industrious, sober 
person, an honest, civil neighbour, a kind partner, a tender 
parent. # All these are enough for tl*e present, and wh&t,enore 
is necessary, 1* hope it will a^l come»fight when the ofdSHioil 
requires.’ Thousands, who have thus excused'and flattered 
themselves, have been called away much earlier than they ex¬ 
pected ; often so suddenly as not to allow them ewwi an hour 
m which to repair the neglects of a life; msi»y more, even on 
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the b^d of deaths have been still*for putting off, and Save died 
.unawakened frbnft-theiy st/apor; ,arid not A f^vf, who even have 
been brought at lasf to a serjpus a^d ea/ vest desire after thosfe 
great “blessirgs^which-they had so Ror-g despised, have suffered 
the most bitter t^mor^o^ account of«tljeir«)ast neglects, and 
fearful apprehensions* that .no* hope rgmayieu for they), that it 
wfa too lafte now. Had you ever witnessed the distress of one 
ednsoious tfyit all earthly^possessions werq.no longer worth any 
thing to him; awEwencd tf the rolpnanjtir^ and terrors of 
eternity, and yet a straftger to the cotisolalioiiu, supports, &njl \ 
prospects df true religion ;—apd coulil you justlycompare has 
case vfith that of one who hscTftiittifuliy served CVi'i in life, 
who had discharged all his common duties und«?*the directions, 
sar^tionsf apd motives yf true religion; jwkose soul had long 
bfffen commixed to the faithful, graejous hands of Jesus, the 
Mediator of the new Vovenant % whose pains wore soothed, 
whose sepatatioris^ere cheered by the consolations cf the gos¬ 
pel, and who waifed the summons, ready “to depart and to be 
with*Christ, which is far better;”—you must be convinced 
<which had made the wisest clynef. But would you make the 
aanfh choice for yourjelf? thprd’is the question. If you would, 
makh it now. These things are certainly taking place in the 
world everyday, as surely as if you had seen them yourself; 
audP as surely as you ncglectf religion in health, sqt f surely 
you will find yourself without support* and roimolation in the 
hour of sicKness and death. On tne otherJnand, as surely as 
you give yourself up* to the servicb of God now, so surely will 
he br your Friend and Helper, when another helpers fail.* 

I do^hope* - you wilif again look over these hints; examine 
them, avid see jvheth£r they atfe reasonable and just. ^Search 
*thq SGrfjjturel’, (*I have* marked tlie passages of Scripture re¬ 
ferred tq on purpose that £011 may do so,) see whether they 
rfgree with wHfit is written '^or t vour learning in that blessed 
hook ;*sf you r find they do agree, 1 hjfpe you will not slight 
them,Jbilt pray that they may be deeply impressed upon youf 
heart. Search, ,ther, for further directions; the Bible will* 
richly afford them ;^and may'you be enabled to follow them! 
May true religion direct you in all your ways, sweeten all 
your enjoyments, support you wilder .all your trials, and at 
last oviduct you safely t<? an everlasting habitation. r s " 

• * . * 


THJ? END. 
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